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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 


» UNIVERSITY OF MICRIGAN 
GENERAL LIBRARY - 





7 Brooklyn Life Insurance Company’ 


’ OF NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL AND ASSETS, OVER $2,000,000. 


<-e-= 








1. Because it is acknowledged to be perfectly solvent by all Insurance Commissioners, 

2. Because it is the cheapest. 

3. Because it indorses the Surrender Value on its Policies, in Dollars and Cents. 

According to the rates of the different Life Insurance Companies of first-class standing, 
and doing business in the Southern States, the Mutual Rates of the Brooklyn are Cheaper than 
those of any named Company. For instance: 





- At the age of 20 | At the age of 30 “At the age of 4 
$150 will Insure. | $200 will Insure. | $250 will Insure. 





an a a $8,875 73) $9,250 69! $8,389 27 
“ « Equitable 7,541 47| 8,81) 57| 7,987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn........ $1,334 26| $440 12 $402 05 
| 


Bie Sih s.r. saice onc oenciveasvs $8,875 73| $9,250 69 $8,389 27 
“ ““ Piedmont and Arlington 8,455 46 8,810 57| 7,987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... ......... $420 27) $440 12) $402 05 


| 
In the BROOKLYN............. enka 6 enseneeees $8,875 73 $9,250 69) $8,389 27 
“ “New York Life.. 7,541 47| 8,810 00) 7,987 22 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn...... $1,334 26 $440 69) $402 05 


| 
In the BROOKLYN.........0-6 « $8,875 73 $8,389 27 
oe GI Bliictse cdéccces os 8,503 41 8,841 73 7,916 40 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... . ~ $872 32 $408 96) $472 87 


Tit Gib WRERG Esc. coccsecs cscs cetecces $8,875 73 $9,250 69) $8,389 27 
Cs, 8,426 96 8,798 94) 8,108 10 

$448 77 $451 75) 
i $8,875 73 $9,250 69) 
“ hoger acebade 8,455 46 8,810 57) 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn....... $420 27 ~ $440 12| 


NE ns sicsinddavbes gdnccenennnden $8,875 73 $9,250 ool 
oS Se BES Bibel. ccccccccee os 841 36 8.841 73 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn 37 $408 96) 


In the BRooKLYN ° . $8,875 73 $9,250 69 
“« © Southern Life.... éouk 8,615 73 8,877 55) 


Balance in favor of the Brooklyn... $260 00 $373 14) 


In the BROOKLYN......... sees cece $8,875 73| $9,250 69) $ 
“ “ Knickerbocker... ... secccece 8,665 50 8,639 30 7,859 10 
Balance in favor of the Brooklyn $210 23! 
STOCK RATES. 
At the age of 30 At the age of 40 
$200 will Insure. $250 will Insure. 
FF rea Sane leer dinietetapenbne $11,750 00 $10,651 90 
In the Universal wee 11,396 01 10,266 90 


$611 39 $530 17 





Balance in favor of the Brooklyn at stock rates........ $353 99 $385 OC 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES: 


. To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 





¥. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For Maryland. Ex. Gov. M. L. BONHAM, Atlanta, For Georgia. 
T. M. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, “* Virginia. B. F. JONES, Rome, : o 3. = 

* A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, * N. Carolina. Hon. JAS. H. SCRUGGS, Nashville, “ Tennessee, 
BACON & BUTLER, Columbia, * §. Carolina. Col. BENJ. D. LAY, Mobile, “ Alabama. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. C. W. BOUCK, President. 
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OUR READERS are invited to examine our advertising sheet ; and in communicating with 
any of our advertisers, will please say they saw the advertisement in THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. IX. Op Frienps anp New. 

“Philemon Perch,’ Waverley, Md. - - - 
THE DOCTOR AND THE ASS. W. W. L., Vicksburg, Miss. - - - 
ST. GREGORY’S SUPPER. Js. Margaret F. Preston, Lexington, Va. 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. Col. F. Schaller, Athens, Georgia. - 
VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS. ‘“‘Afisty/lus,”’ Baltimore. - - - 
LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. LXX—LXXIV. 
LETTERS FROM ANCIENT ROME, I. 
A LOVE-LETTER. “Barton Grey,’’ Charleston, S. C. . 
GENERAL COLSTON’S DIVISION AT CHANCELLORSVILLE. Gen, 

Wilmington, N. C. - - 


XVII—XXI. 


Cuaps. 


Cornhill Magazine. - 
“Via Longa.” - . - - 
. BE. Colston, 
A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. Cuaps. XII—XIII. Lauriston Collis, Baltimore. - 
THE SOURCES OF THE GULF-STREAM. J. £. Nagle, M. D., New Orleans. - 
MEMORY. P. ¥. Malone, Wallerboro, S.C. - - - . - - - - - - - 
A SLIGHT TOOTHACHE. Edward Spencer, Randallstown, Md. - - - - - 
ADVENTURES OF A CORDOVA COLONIST. Zom 3. Russeli, Brownsville, Texas. - 
A SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. VP. G. A., Paltimore. - - - - - - 
LACHAN. ¥. B. A., Baltimore. - . - 
REVIEWS. - . - - - - - . - - . 

Kats Beaumont. Taine’s Notes on ENGLAND. OLRIG GRANGE. 

° CHEesTeR as 1T Was. Dare Fatrrax. 

THE GREEN TABLE. - - - - - - 


XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 


FABLES AND LEGENDS, 


XVIII. 


CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 


125 








ASSETS, $1,075,000. 
Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 


WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, 
Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, 


D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 
BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 


M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., Mev. EXAMINER, 
Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CONSULTING PHYSICIANS, 


BOARD OF 


Witi1am G. Harnison, President Baltimore Fire Insu- 
rance Company. ; 

James Hopaes, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in 
Notions and White Goods. 

Tuomas P. WILLIAMs, Thos. P, Williams & Co., Cotton 
and Commission Merchants. ; 
Rosert GaRRETT, Robert Garrett & Sons, and President 

Valley Railroad Company of Virginia. 
ANDREW KeErp, Spence & Keid, Commission Merchants. 
JouN MurRpHY, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


DIRECTORS: 


{ Jamu 8. ReEseE, John S. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 
1zers. 


RoBErRT Lene, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobaceo 
and Commission Merchants, 
E. Knabe, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers, 
ARTHUR GEOKGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 
Gereral Isaac RK. TRIMBLE, Baltimore. 
C. F. McCay, 
Actuary. 
General Wapk Hampton. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, On all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 


holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 


With sufficient capital for entire security 


advantages to the CAROLINA. 


, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 


All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan, 
No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe. 


AllPolicies non-forfeitable after second year. 


All Losses paid promptly in cash, 
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SCHEDULE OF THE CREAT ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


From Baltimore to Savannah, Georgia. 














Leave BALTIMORE.....4:50 A. M...3 55 P. M. Or Via BAY LINE. 
‘“* WASHINGTON...7 00 “ ..700 “ | 
** RICHMOND........ 2 35 P. M...3 45 A. M. | Leave BALTIMORK..........00008 cooeeed 55 P; M 
6 WELDON cccceceeeet 35 1000 =“ §€ PORTSMOUTAH....cccccccesceceee6 00 A. M. 


‘6 WILMINGTON....4 30 A. M...7 10 P M. S Peet timuminmuaanntene = 
* CHARLESTON ...3 30 P.M..8 304A. M. % OBARLESTON. cccccccccccccets BBQ ** 
Arrive SAVANNAABH...... jaaeunennien 3 00 P.M. | Arrive SAVANNAH.......2. 00000 mu COT. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 
Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barzour, President; H. W. Vanpzcrirt, General Superintendent, 
and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


On and after SUNDAY, April 14, 1872, For Manassas Division, leave Washing- 
two daily passenger trains will run between | ton daily (excepting Sunday) with main line 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, ef- train, at 7.00 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.00 
fecting double daily connections through be- | a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m. ; 
tween NEW YORKand NEW ORLEANS. | pass Strasburg at 1.25 p. m., and arrive at 

At Gordonsville connection is made by | Harrisonburg at 4.25 p. m., connecting with 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio| Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 
Railroad daily, Sundays excepted, to Rich- | Rawley Springs, &c., &c. 
mond, Staunton and the VIRGINIA| Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 10.30 a. 
SPRINGS. |m.; pass Strasburg at 1.40 p. m., arrive at 

At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi | Manassas Junction at 5.10 p. m., connectin 
and Ohio Railroad for the West and South- | with main line through to Washington oad 
west, and at Washington for the North and | the North and West. 

Northwest. | Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 

Leave Washington daily at 7.00 a. m. and | are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair- 
10.20 p. m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and | fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; and 
11.15 p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at 4.40 | to Upperville from Piedmont. 

p. m. and 7.55 a. m, | Both the Eastward and Westward bound 

Leave Lynchburg at 9.30 a. m. and 10.55! trains make close connection at Strasbur 
p. m., arrive at Alexandria at 6.40 p. m. and | with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroa 
6.43 a. m., and at Washington at 7.30 p.m.|to Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Capon 
and 7.30 a. m. Springs, &c. 

Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. 
_ Also, cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of transfer in Wash- 
ington. 

. Through tickets and baggage checked to all prominent points, 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILWAY. 


Jno. P. Kina, President; L. P. Grant, Superintendent. 
























































GUTWARD | |_ INWARD. 
Day Pass. , Night Pass. Day Pass. Night Pass. 
Trains. | Trains. Trains. | Trains. 

ls - STATIONS. 3 
Figieleé Figizel® 
EIg/E| & EL, SiE| 
4} |<) 5 ; a. se 
A. M.|A. M.|P. M.|P. M P P. M/A. M.|A. M 
6 50 yy aa Atlanta... ..- 5 00 6 00) 
710) 711) 722) 72 oc cece UASt-POINE.. wc: s00c 000s 0000 cece 4 440) 542) 543 
7 46| 807; 808) 810 nis cnn eedaceianerness 4 00) *4 01) 505) 5 06 
SMCS] S90) 8 Bl ....000.ccsccsccconcces Palmetto........s06 vecneee* woes 4 39) 440) 448) 449 
SBi FS Wi STB) DO Ohicccre wove cccccccccoce OWE Boccs cccs cccscccccvccccse 317| 317 e 4 25 
Die OIE) SEE O Be ccc concoce conse -scece ee Uiccc. coccscsec cccesecees| SEN San tan ee 
Oe 00 -G) 10 GE) WD Dbl nce. cccccccc ceases cone GUMMEUEIBcccccccncccsssece.coeo] Sn San San Sm 
Gee Ee et Bt BD Gilone soncccsese ese tees Hogansville....... sessesccesece 1 58} 203 306) 310 
BO GE 20 BB] 10 GE) 10 GB occ. ccc cece: ccces conc W MICMOIE'D, . «cc ccccscccccecccess| 1 TL Si 3 
10 54} 10 57) AL 16) 11 20) cc cccncn cece ccccccces LAGTANRO ccc. c0-+ ceccescocecce 115) 117) 226; 227 
21 BL) U2 ZL) 11 SO) 11 FO)... cecncccccccccccces LOM CAMC..ce cccccccccccccsccces 12 50; 12 50) 201; 201 
1l 4 gg typ i eee aecomseeos West-Point.......+ ++ coo | 12 30) 14 
© Meets Night Freigh ® Meets Day Freight 
| Mowe Duy Frege. Meets Night Fretahé. 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrver V. 
. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen 


H. 


D. Myers, Gen 


Richmond & Petersburg Railway.— TT. 
mond, Va. 

Petersburg & Weldon Ruilway—C. F. 
Supt., Petersburg, Va. 


— : nnn ss 
TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871.) 














Ace. [Exp| Exp Mis.| STATIONS. Mis 
a. M. P.M, lame!) ~~ LEAVE ARRIVE P, M. A. 
700! 715 0 ---. Washington 1.... 216 1210 4 
| (Steamboat) 
1114/1105 55 ---.Acguia ame ig 161'| 8 35 12 
12 00/11 42; 69- -Fredgricksburg % 147 | 7 51 11 
5 50| 1 10,12 36 - 126 7 02 10 
6 36, 1 42/ 1 00 115 | 6 36 10 
7%) 227) 1 33 ee 103 | 6 07) 9 
1217 § 5 20 
ss = eu re Richmond 3. sar 86 5 10 4 
| 496) $14) 148) ---+e--- Chester. .....++ 73.1434) 7: 
| 446) $21) 146 - i Walthall ome. 90) 422! 9 
£ v 405, 75 
3% $8 | eles rawremroe tit) oi $6 | 
| 6 50) 5 00 *+| 42/300) 6 
| 7 25) 5 30 . : 33|| 2 30! 5 
816) 615 »|.Hicksford Junct’ n5.! 14/150! 4 
935\ 715) 216)----+6- pemmneetel 0/100\ 3 
| | | 
a-M.|P. M. | ARRIVE LEAVE! i|a. M.| 





CoLLier, 


Exp Exp) Acc. 


DANIEL, President; E. T. 
Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 

Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 
> and R. Gen. 


Pres. B. Prea@raM, 


TRAINS NORTH. 


CONNECTIONS, 
1 Connects with wasting Brauch of Baltimore & 
Ohio Railw 


1 With Alexan art ia & Washington, and Orange, Alex, 
& Manassas Railways. 





10 2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, ete. 
3 With Chesapeake A ae and Richmond, Danville aad 
2 50 | Piedmont Railway 
53 4 With South Side and Ne orfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
44 5 Junction of Gaston Branca 
10 617 6 With W aon a & Weldon and Seaboard & Reanoke 
9-5 33 Kailw 
45 430 
80 P. M.|| — peemmeees 
51 | 
38 || CASTON BRANCH. 
20 


Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junetion 
at 11 35a. m. arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p.m, 
20 | Leaves Pete rsburg at 9 05 a. m., arriving at 


35 || Gaston at 1 35 p, m. 

25 | Connects at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
- || Railway. 

M,| iI 





WILMINGTON & WELDON 
RAILWAY. 


R. R. BrrpGers, President, and 8, L. FRE- 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 





Exp.| Mail! | Mis.! 
——_ OC = 


| 
P. M.|A. M. 


7 35/1000) 0 
800/1025|) 8. 
8 37/10 59| 19 





9 35/11 56; rio 

10 31/1258; 54... 

11 49,230; 78 

229,317) 92 § 
140, 432) 114 4 f 
237| 531! 183). ‘South W ashington.. 29 747) 7 05 
$43; 636 158).....- Castle Hayne.. ++] 9/688 609 
410) 700| 162)...... Wilmington 4....../ 0| 600) 5 45 
a.M./P. 1.) | A.M. P.M 


|ABRIVE LEAVE| 


1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
* and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 

Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

3 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Tarboro’ Branch. —Trains run between Rocky 
Meunt amd Tarbore’, connecting with main line. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta 


RAILWAY 























R. R. BRIDGERS, President, and JoHw C. 
WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
Mail| Exp|| Mls STATIONS. | Mis.'| Exp] Mail 
P.M.| A.M. | TRAE “ARRIVE P. * 
210) 430 | Ol ceucee W sentaaton 3 a 171.| 5 30) 5 50 
888.520! 17 -Brinkley’s..... 154) 4 42! 4 50 
10 08 6 51 :! Whiteville . severe! 127 || | 8 84 
11 14| 7 52 63|..+----Fair Bluff 2 { 108/237) 228 
1246 914 G2! seeceeee Pee acel | 12 48 
2201010! 107) «+++. Florence 3....... 12 18 12 00 
417/)11 07| 128) -cce-ee Lync NDUFE sevee, 43 11 13) 9 0 
6 30.12 03 | 1M --eeeees Sumpter........ 25 |10 26) 7 06 
7 30'12 88 | 157|--++-.Mi unchester...... 14,| 5 35 
8 00/12 53 | 162/..-.++- Wateree. ase 9) 445 
8 45) 130) 171|-- .. Kingsville 4. : cocee 0/9 10) 8 45 
A.M, |P. M oem ee LEAVE! ||A. MIP. Ma, 


1 Connects with Wilmingten & Weldon Reil- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Braneh of South Caso- 
lina Railway. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W.J Hawkins, Pres.; A. B. ANDRews, Gen. Supt.; T. Banger, Gen. Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treas. 
a - = ae. = = : oe eee —— 












































TRAINS NORTH. | 3 TRAINS SOUTH. 
—————— 1-5/8 8s = — 
THROUGH q =\3 2&8 x } THROUGH 

MAIL TRAIN, z= . 28 MAIL TRAIN. | 
FREIGHT TRAIN | 2/2 STATIONS. ri i FREIGHT TRAIN, 
ees a ——~ Rio s a é : . - é 
e | ¢g E g ish ami 6 i & 5 : 
z 3 E $ siz Ss E-| $ | E $ 
< aa) 4 3 &\|3 ae < | = | < 
a ——_—| |—— | -_——— ae eee Oe | Se ——EE 
4 05 pm |} 92am | | || cccese RALEIGH...... || 697) 4 00pm| || $00am 
“4.40pm *4 45 || 938 am) 9 38 6) 6| ...MILL BROOK.... || 491) 34 | $41pm); 719 73am 
5 08 508 || 950 | 950 10) 4 IN TSVIL 587 327 $27 *6 53 *6 53 
5 37 5 39 |} 10 06 | 10 06 15] 5 E. 1282 *3 10 *3 10 {| 6 20 € 22 
6a 650 || 1045 | 10 48 27)12 INT 970 229 | 232 || 505 5 07 
745 747 ({[1116 | 1116 36| 9 KITTRELL'S 861 139 159 {| 407 40 
8 38 8 35 /|"11 *11 44 a! § + |. 184 1} $17 $ 19 
9 32 934 =| /*12 "12420 || 215 217 
9 51 9 58 "2 *1231 =|! 155 157 
10 21 1028 || 12 | 12 15 p 1 22 1 24 
10 46 1048} 1 | 11 48 RSM | 12 56 
11 17 11 17 } 1 | 11 32 12 21am) 12 21am 
"1146 «(*1148 =|} «1 1116 |*1144 = |*11 48 
1227am 12 27am/| 1: 1059 || 1108 =| 1104 
12 48 2 | 2 10 46am) 1049 || 10 27 pm} 10 82 
20 || 250 : 10 am | 9 15pm 


#@- * denotes Meeting ana Passing Points. 


RALBEIGE «+ AUGUSTA ATR-LINE. 
Dr. W.J. HAWKINS, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Supt.; W. W. VASS, Treas‘; T. BADGER, Gen. Ticket Agent. 


= — — - VT 


























TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. || |: || 3 2\|_,|| TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 
Gdicincaiaadaiemintaamedintaeeemet i te a Boo 
No. 1. No. 2. aid aT A 7 gi8 No. 3. 1] No. 4. 
Freight Train. Mail Train. 3 a STATIONS. 2g Mail Train. Freight Train. 
— = & zis 
Arrive.) Leave. || Arrive.| Leave |)& (5 | =| || Arrive. | Leave. Arrive. | Leave. 
~|}930am| |410pm ~~ | \veee RALEIGH... ..8 |& || 910am 754 pm 
1018am10%3 “ ||447pm| 450 * 8 CAREY 6/9 || 827 * |830am|702 “ | 706 pm 
1059“ |1104 “ || 516 “ 1519 “ |14 | 6 -E 6 |30 '757 * |800 “ ||622 * |626 * 
1140 * 11142 * (9545 * |*545 “ [20 6 . 6 |94 || 792 “ | 732 [580 * 19546 
1218 pm 122i pm/609 “ 1610 “* |26 6 7 {18 || 706 * | 707 * ||453 @ [455 
108°" (108 “ ||640 “1/642 "|B 7 54“ ll ||6a2 * | 6s4 « |!407 * lan * 
141 * |} 142 * || 706 « | 706 * | 38% 5% |... 5356 54/600 “ |609 “ || 393 “ | 334 * 
315 “ i730 * 44 535 |... SANFORD.... 545 * || 800 “ 








* Denote meeting and passing points. No. 2 will meet No. 4 at Lashley’s. Freight Trains will keep (15) fifteen 
minutes out of the way of Mail Trains, and if Mail Trainashonld not arrive at meeting point in time, a and all 
ether Trains will stand until missing train passes or is heard{rom. At Sanford connects with Western R. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 


WESTERN RAITLROAD. 
Leaving Fayetteville at 344 A. M., and Sanford at 714 P. M. 
Connecting with the Chatham Road both North and South. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY. 
JoHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLE, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 








































| ! 
Pas. Pas. | Pas. | Mis. | STATIONS. | Pas.| Pas. | Pas. 
es | ee | | cS | = —————————EE - - - = a— ' ——— | 
P.M.| P. w.| A. M.| | LEAVE] (ARRIVE P.M.| a. M./ A.M, 
| 
415 | 7 00 satel coecees Augusta... ......... ccvecces «++-1) 5 30 | 2 45 | 9 30 
550 /| 820/911 o ve sees NEED ess.c00e cons ccccumsesenes | 426 | 145 | 800 
2. M.| 8 48 | 9 45 coe DOATING..0e cecccccece 400 | 119 ja. Mm. 
9 50 {11 00 co ORME ccc cess 3 00 (12 16 
10 36 (11 50 « Barnett .. coccccce rece 2 11 |11 35 
11 51 | 1 06 cosenosesse ION Point....., 1 11 |10 38 
12 17 | 1 27 | Bh) ease cece eeeeeeee sees eens Greensboro... ..+- ese. 12 35 |10 13 
1 35 | 2 34 ses ene caene-senneeeves 11 26 | 9 05 
2 35 | 3 28 | 2 Ora" eee Senne oe SOCiaAl Circle ...cce.cecccesccccccee: |10 BO | 8 10 
3 09 | 4 00 | Tse: aba tenntebenek inane ere rere y Ok 
A. M.| 3 52 | 4.38 | TAL dec cccccccccces & sot nance xctcnetss000nesee cesecees| 915 | 652 ||P. ML 
6 4B | 441 | 5 | EB) ccc cece wcccccccce Stone Mountain....je-ceceee eoeeee | 8 20 | 605 | 7 
8 05 | 5 35 | 6 23 Beal sen 4 sonese cccee-mase AUD sascevens-0 ose 100 seed © at Oe. Oa 
A. M.' A. M.! P. M.! |ARRIVE] {LEAVE A. M.| P.M. |P. M. 





1 Connects with South Carolina. Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta, and Augusta & Savanneh Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and Western and 
Western and Atlantic Railways, 

Macon « Augusta Kailway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon at 3.00 &9 50 p. m., arriving at the latter place at 7.45 p. m. and 2.30a.m. Leave Macon at 6.30 a. m. 
and 6 30 p. m., arriving at Camak 1( 46 a. m. and 12 00 night. 

Washington ttranch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at Washington at4.10 p.m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for Woodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
Athens. at 1 15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Athens 4.35 p.m. and 2.00a,m. Returning, leaves Athens at &15 
a m. and 7.15 p. m., arr. at Union Point at 12.80 and 10.15 p. m. 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 

ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FISHER, 
Seeretary and Treasurer; 8S. E. BoYLsTon, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 
General Office, Charleston, S. C. 

QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 


On and after Mantey the llth December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 
Railroad will run as follow 





DAY ACC ‘OM MODATION TRAIN. NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 
Leave Savannah daily ‘Sundays excepted) at 8.00 A. M. | LARVORRVEREER Bho ccs cccscvcccsesesosecessece 15 P.M 
Arrive at Charleston at.........-sccceseee see 4.05 P. M. Arrive at Charleston at. 35 A. M 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays excepted)at 8.15 A. M. | Leave Charleston daily at. 25 P.M. 
Arrive at Savannah at.......-.cscecseceeceeees 4.15 P.M. Arrive at Savannah at.........secssceseceseees 9.15 P. M. 


The Day Accommodation makes close connections to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 
ton. "Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 

The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 
seven hours to New York. 

(2 SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 

Through Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 
nah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8S. C. 

Close connections made for al) points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer ond Superintendent. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 












































































































Wm. M. Wav ey, President, and Wau. Roperrs, Gen. (Leased and eperated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., Gko. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. VIRGIL Powers, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
a ee eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 
Arrive. 
| ann ie ~~ Leave. Arrive. 
j eee Acc. Mail) Mail) Mis STATIONS. |Mail|Mail| Ace 
. m,| & m. — -i— ———_—— |—-|—-] — 
5 25) 5 30 p.m./a&.m. a enle: m. Lenz. Aztive. p-m. | p. m. 
450) 450 8 50| 5 25, 8 00 0). a ees 450|1i 15 5 00 
430) 425 950} 600) 840; 12). eheneamn, 4 10/10 41; 410 
: 25 | se 11 29) 7 07) 9 42) = nas VALLEY) 8 09) 9 2 54 
50 3 eS OO OO ee OOS OO OS OO | | 
: 220| 140 721\ |‘ 85)... Everett’s.. 9 8B 
1125 1115 79 ar...M (LENS. lv} 125) 12 30 8 18 | a Butler. .... 8 44 
ee —- ad 9 21 10) ..... Senove bibenie 740 
a.m. p.m. | Auguste pam. a. m./ p.m 9 57 | 80).... Upatoie. ... 6 49 
12 15; 130 79\ lv......Millen -ar} 11 15) 11 30 11 00 | 100/..COLUMBUS 2. 5 45 
12 28| 200, 90|... ...Lawton.....-- 10 55' 11 09 a.m. larr. lve. p-m. 
14, 407 112} ..00.. "Mel 3@AN'S...... 922 937 — eee | come 
245, 538 132) ar..AU GUSTAS. lv} 815) 830 12 01 10 07, 35 ..Marshallville .| 2 22 2 21 
— | —_——_— —_—___— | —__— 101 10 54! 48).:.Montezuma..| 1 34 122 
12 00) 11 23) 99 | vd seers Millen..... ar.| 12 55) 12 00 2 49 1219, 70|....Americus..../12 14 |11 36 
12 29, 11 52 90). -Herndon...... 12 25) 11 30 341 101) 88\ar..Smithville.iv 11 28 10 36 
12 58) 12 20} 103) Sebastopol.....| 1150! 11 05 —|— —|— —|—-; —__ _. 
204 14 122! -Davisboro’.....| 10 35) 9 56 5 15 122, 88 lv..Smithville.ar 11 22 10 18 
237; 217 134).. -Tennille.. 955) 918 7 00 245 94/...ALBANY 3.../10 00 8 35 
336) $312) 154) Toomsboro’.. 855) 817 &.m p.m. | jarr. lve. a.m. p.m, 
417; 355) 170jar...GORDON .4..1v| 810] 735 —- — — — ene [dcr 
— | —— | ——| | —— |-—— 426 121) 88 lv..Smithville.ar 11 li 8 |10 16 
| p.m. | Billeépee. Branch p.m. 5 46 :; 2 ow Dawson ....|10 34 | 918 
740 170) lv.....Gordon..... ar 3 55 748 3 28) 118 ....Cuthbert.....| 9 ny 7 32 
| 910 lee ‘Milled reville.... 2 53 8 39) 404) 128 ...... Morris | 8 40 6 32 
| 104 198|ar.. EATONTON..lv¥ 1 00 10 00 4 38| 14 EUFAULA...| 7 My | 510 
— — | | | a.m. | p.m. arrive leave a.m. Ip.m. 
422, 401 170} lv eevee Gordon.....ar| 805) 715 
515) 451 190|......MACON 5......| 700) 6 20 
Ae EB larrive age TSB: Oi DO 1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 


Macon & Western Railways, 


1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 


Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


& Columbus Railways. 
2 With Augusta & Savannah Braneh. 3 With South Geosgia and Florida Rail- 
3 With Charlotte, Col. & Augusta and South way. 


Carolina Railways. 
L Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Braneh. Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.46 a. m. and 
Railways. 1.20p.m. Distanee, 22 miles, 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. 
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F, F. BUSH, President ; THOS. DODAMEAD, ), Sup’t; C t; C. V. Carrington, Sec’ ’y, Colurabia, 8. C. 
——__ —. —$—$—— 
UP VASSENGER TRAIN. TT DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 
a 
é Passenger $ Pesencer. 
& STATIONS. | & STATIONS. . 
® | 
2 ls \arr|Lve, 
COLUMBIA...... |GREENVILLE.... 200. se00 see sey) BCE 545 1. 
614/ Frost's Mill. 8 |Golden Grove cooce-e.| 6 12) 6 12 
15% | Littieton.. sebes-b: s06eunuennte || 1834) Williamston .... ...0.20-eccececces 6 50| 6 50 
25. fone COseeee eccecesecvecscce coos Pal 324 | Belton....... co cccrcccccce! 6 IOI 4 
2854) HOpe’s.... .cccccccescescccere cove log | ncaa: ntsienenittbiaked | 6 25 
meee | 26 rane on erinaieonenagl (sive. 
40 mee inten et eee || 3434; Honea — Ee FP 
.47 |Newberry.. -. i} 41% Donnald’s. ee sees | 830, 830 - 
* ABM | Helene..... ccc: cece 1 Barmore’s.. paw eneqennene -| 8 42; 8 42 ] 
oe murten's Tank.. \} 9 |\Cokesbury.. ine epssatoven cones | 9 02) = ; 
ce: isctennstash. we Os \| - ) Ab evi = aeceneved onee+ basen 18 
60 |Saluda Old Town... | 604¢| Branch f COKGSDUTY.ccccccce ccce 9 0B, ...0. - 
65 |Chappell’s... ... || 54 |89 Mile . __ Ra | 9 25. 9 25 . 
72 |Brick House. bende ° 5|\| 584 Greenwood... 1/940 940 7] 
RTH LOUMOG GEE cc cc ccc ccccccccevecce sel | 614 |New Market. | 9 62; 9 52 4 
TD TPO BAGO T. O. ccc. ccccccccccccecosese 2|| 64 [79 Mile T. O......ccccrseees - |10 05 10 05 : 
82 [New Market.......ccccccccccccrcs 5|| 68% | Nimety-Six......ccc-ceecee coccce (10 20 10 20 ; 
5 | GreEOMWOO0...... 000 cee cocevccccs } 1 71% | Brick House....... + epcees ececcece 10 33 10 38 ‘ 
89 |89 Mile T. O.. 1 15|| 78% |Chappell’s ..........+ meee! oO) SP 
94% |Cokesbury . seo anonnes | 1 45|| 88x Saluda Oid Town 11 20 11 25 : 
m3 { Cokesbury. need enescee- es leocee 1 45|| 8837 |Silver Street. ee ee 11 52 11 52 , 
105% Branch { <Peville. picasa aan | 92 “|Burton’s Tank. 12051205 
GO [Barmore’s... cece coccccece 56} 205|| 95 |Helena....... 12 j 
10246| Dommald’s .. ....cee- e+ | 2 18 || 96% | Newberry 12 35 ; 
WD  LEROMOR POE ccs ccc seccccccescce 2 45|| 108 | Prosperity 1 00 P 
117% meageg | C  eaae aececeeses 8 30/| 11134) ——*- 1 35 
oR! WPCOM crccevcce cccecececslecces| SON LLG Ones 1 48 
126% Branch | Anderson er ecee see. cocces } PO SREIE [RMON wcccccsinsccrevceseos coves 2 10 
1248| Williamston ........... SS SBIR [LARICIOR... once 0- ceccccces. covces | 2 45 
135% |Golden Grove.. 4 32|| 1963Z/Frost’s Mill......s-s00. 6 cee eevee | 3 20) 3 2 
14344 |GREENVILLE.... []148% |CoLumBra esnesesectovesse Coccccces | 3 45!..... 
' 








NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE |; 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This is the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLFANS, and is 


nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALACE CARS on all night trains, running through from New 
Orleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only ONE TRANSFER between New Orleans and New York. 














SCHEDULE. _ iS oe 

GOING NORTH. GOING ‘SOUT H. ‘ 

SEE cciusncen0s' atantnnn | 730 a. m.| 530 p. m.| New ERS aie RIE | 920 p. m., 8 30 a. m. 

Mobile....... | 230 p. m.\11 30 p- m.|| Philadelphia. ~ - | RSta. m. 1145 a. m, ‘ 
Montgomery. }12 30 a. m. 10 30 a. m.|| Washington. 70a. m. 600 p. m 
Washington | 800 a. m. 12 4 p. m. | Montgomery 830 a. m.| 6 00 p. m. 

Philadel phi: | 124 p. m. 649 p. m. Mobile....... 6 45 p. | 600 a. m. ‘ 

New York.... 1444 p. m. 10 0 p m.|| New Orleans.. - RSa m.|12 00 m. y 
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ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, « 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. " 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 








6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

5 to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

4 to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

THE ONLY ALL RAIL er. between the cities North of and cities South of 

POTOMAG, | OHIO and MISSOURI RIVE 

PASSENGERS have the advantage A + daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the South. 

SHIPPERS by this route will save ali Insurance and many — time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Supt., 

M. H. SMITH, General Freight ent, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

W. H. KING, General Pass. and cad ‘Wleket Agent, 
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«ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA A, LINE 
TIME TABLE, 


IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 































































































































































































ger. 
eins _Saijost to Gang 
es re ™ Five 
— Chattanooga to Nashville and Hickman, Hickman to Nashville and Chattanooga, 
6 12 
6 50 NAMES No.2. | No.4. | No. 12. | NAMES No.1. | No.3. | No. 5. 
7% OF Daily Daily | Daily |_Daily 
6 25 eisai Ex.Sun| DAILY. |Ex, Sun, OF DAILY.| Ex. Sun Ex. Sun 
pocce s. 
: ~ Mail. | Exp. | Accom. STATIONS. Mail. | Exp. |Accom., 
| j 
842  Lve. Chattanooga........ | 6 30 am| 8 4 PM |12 30 PM |Lve...Hickman* 6 00 pm| 6 00am! 
905 © ........Wauhatchie........ 650 | 8 20 100 |I... State Lane eee 645 | 645 
8 00 Whitesides*......... 72 |850 |200 |\""“tnion City*s.| 800 | 8 00 
pig “Paducah Junction..| 8 10 8 10 
925 arr, iid... Seeneiamanial == Q 
940 | Lve.s°*SPer 5 00 
9 52 10 45 
hk Bridgeport* 112 00 M. 
0 20 | ceseree StEVENSON® ....00000, : 12 35 PM 
033 7). + COWBD®....ceceeeee 110 25 ee | 1 20 
oe «DECHELA*....cereeees ll 45pm) No.6 || 235 > 
125 es Tullahoma.......... \11 12 25am| Daily || 8 25 
a ~ netted Normandy’......... 1140 |1245 ‘Ex. Sun | ...Kingston Springs...| 3 35 3 45 
ae | an ee a rr ibanm| le nasi ellevuef.......-+ 4 z ‘ -t 
: “Ys ryilles (| 12 4 rr ° 
: ae | Lve. = a 10 30am| 5 00 PM! 6 15am | Nasbhville......... Ex.Sun DAILY 
2 \-——-——|Lve. 8 45 7 00, 3 30 PM 
1 3 ..Wartrace*t ......... |12 00m.| 1 00am! 700 |). ON. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 3 35 
1 48 *Christiana*......... j12 35 1 35 74 ||. Lavergnet......... 8 00 4 20 
2 10 ~-Murtreesboro*. etic | 1 00 2 00 815 | Smyrna 8 20 4 35 
2 a peer Florence... -| 113 215 830 ||. . FFIOTeENCe.......000 8 40 4 55 
3 20 .. Smyrna... | 125 2 25 845 | urfreesboro*}.. 9 00 5 15 
evee -Lavergn*... nee a ae 2 35 9 00 a .Christiana*. 9 40 5 45 
_— i‘ ti D. Crossing ; 10 : = 2 ° Saeaee Wartrace*+ 10 35 pm| 6 30 
tr 15 2 eee | ere 1 ae , 15 Pp, 
Ee Nashville........... 2 30 3 0 AIT. | shelpyville*....|12 45PM| 9 15am 715 PM 
esi Bellevuet..........., 310 | 3 50 Lve. ist yr" <*~"|10 30am} 5 00 Pm 
-. Kingston Springs....| 3 45 4 25 
dig — *seeeeeee hite Bl laff... 4 05 445 
MEW f  ccocccece ..Dicksonf*... 4 45 515 
Lve....Waverley*t: 615 6 3u 
enonied Johnsonville*+ 6 50 7 00 
— — amdenft... 7 20 7 30 
‘osetia Huntingdon} 8 20 8 25 
ea Lve.. eo © 9 00 915 
a oo Dresdenf...... 9 5O 9 5 
2 \ducah Junction...|10 50  |10 45 
m. Union City+* .|11 00 11 00 
~ MD. —seoverree State Line .|11 45 pm|11 40a.m 
a. Arr..... Hickman ........... 12 30 aM) 12 30 p.m 
= Stations marked (*) are Telegraph ‘Stations. te ee eae 
The short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. Only route run- 
H, ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 
NASHVILLE AND DECATUR RAILWAY. 
J. W. Sioss, President and General Supt.; BR. N. ReyNowps, Assistant Supt., and R. P. Brown, General Ticke 
eld Agent, Nashville, Te Tenn. 
und Pass. | Mail. |! Mis. STATIONS. mis. || matt. | Pass 
nd | Pm, | am. || i, ne "ARRIVE. "pom. | anu. 
700 6 30)| Dl ccconeccenstcéacesseucnenates FERGIE AE Bei csccsccccocsccnsesesasenens 122 | 6 30 4 
and 8 00 730 Ci casisen. jdetettiennn acenanaal PU Rbetisishadeorecsoecnnesbiewaren 103; 530 8 
8 30 757 2B} coccccccscs ee --» Thompson's. . ° ° 93) | 5 00 3 06 
of 9 00 8 20 | 36). \Carter’s Creek 86, 436 
940} 850) 46 -COLUMBIA. 76| 400/ 207 
ars 10 15 9 18) 56) leasant Grove 66; 328 137 
"WwW 10 58 9 50) 7 --Buford’s.... 55| 245) 1250 
. 11 40 10 30)| 79). ---Pulaski.... 43, | 2 00 12 20 
12 32) 11 10) lsc cucctnacessenaebiemaeneadent Prospect...... 31) 106; 11381 
all BGR BEER Gi cenccccencensas serernsen -:+.Fort Hampton 23|| 1243; 11 
135 12 0 QZ] ncccccccce cocccccccsocccoccccoes BERENS. ccccse cocccccescccccccseseccces 15) 12 00 10 
235, 1 00) “eRe SNE SgeceeinaaS _____aeellhaaerisermapncooreaneete: 0! 11 00) 
aM. | P.M. | | ARRIVE LEAVE \|la.m. | PM. 
Coaneots with Railways siverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & om eg Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 


essee River during season of na 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine® BURNETT'S 
{- #°THE BEST AND CHEAPEST Flavoring Extracts. 


| 
i HAIR DRESS ING in’ the Wo rd. Ta —— | iu by Popular Eotels and Srat- class Families oon 






























a ‘Transit— Tie (uestion set ed. 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their 
heads together to send us through space with 
bird like swiftness, it may be as well to state that 
the quic ——— transit from a state of oo oe 
and despondency toa condition of health and vigo 
is secured by the use of 


TARRANT’S 


bit Lan EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
et s.% This most refreshing and delightful of thirst- 
quenching draughts ts a positive specific for dys- 
pepsia, feverishners, an overflow of bile, consti- 


pation, nervous weakness, sick headache, and all 
disorders of the digestive, secretive and excretive 
organs. 


The. True Article i is procurable at all Drug Stores. 
~~ tae te ee 


| THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 































_ 4 DOMESTIC ij 

IT DOES MORE WORK, | = i 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, | * DOMESTIC 
AND BETTER WORK, —— 9 


Than any other Machine. 4 DOMESTIC 


Offices in all the Principal Cities and Necessity. 
Towns in America, 


Save your clothing. Mark it plainly with ' pa 
Payson’s Indelible Ink and Briggs’ Pen. | IFETIME. 


Address 
COLGATE & CO.’S | «pomzsric”s. w. co. 96 chambers 8t,N. ¥. 
CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP | 
has a novel aan very delightful DVE ERTI S EM E NTS | 
erfume, and is in every respect | 
Senavter’ for TOILET USE. - FORTHIS MAGAZIN E. 
Sold by dealers in Perfumery | are received at favorable rates by W. J. 
and Toilet Articles. c ABLTOR, Advertising Agent, 59 Park 








| Row, N. 


LIEBIG’S CO’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE, 


SAnd the only one that received the highest premiums, 
Paris, 1867, Havre, 1868, and Amsterdam, 1869; and is the 
same that is used by the English, French, Russian, Prussian, 
Dutch, Italian and other Governments. 

ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT 
contains e nutritive portion of Forry-FIvVE pounds of 

TRADE MARK. the BEST BEEF. It secures great economy and convenience 
in housekeeping, and excellence in cooking. It is invaluable to Infants, Invalids, and all who 
need strengthening nourishment, and keeps in any climate. 

For Sale by the Leading Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 








None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, 
the inventor, on every jar, thus: 





J. MILHAU’S SONS, Agents, 183 Broadway and 15 Dey Street, N. ¥. 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 


By PHILEMON PERCH. 





NO. IX.— OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


HE vacation was spent by George Overton at Chestnut Grove. 

He needed no further recreation than what would be afforded 

by the more constant association of Lucy Parkinson. The lessons to 

her were not discontinued. The new term opened with an increased 

number of pupils, and everything went on as usual. It was now near 

October, in which month he was to be admitted to the bar, and would 
then give up the school. 

Thus far no word of avowed love had been spoken. The young 
man had a long-continued struggle between inclination and a sense 
of duty. An inmate in Mr. Parkinson’s family, entrusted with the 
education of his son, and, to some extent, with that of his daughter, 
the very facilities which he had for engaging her affections prompted 
him the more to feel as if he ought to abstain froin any positive avowal 
until he should be ready to go away. He believed that both her 
parents had noticed his attachment, and he had no doubt that what- 
ever might be their notions of him in that connection, they expected 
that he should remain silent until his relation to the family should be 
dissolved. He hoped that the mother would favor the suit ; he feared 
that the father would oppose it. The former had grown more and 

I 
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more cordial from the beginning ; the latter was simply not less so, 
and his general deportment had been such that Overton felt as if he 
regarded their connection as a mere matter of business, and that when 
it should be ended he would be ready to form a similar arrangement 
with somebody else. If Overton had been a man to calculate upon 
other influences in his intended suit besides his own personal char- 
acter and exertions, he would have set some value upon the regard 
which Jack Parkinson had for him, a regard which had grown into a 
most ardent affection. 

When he first was aware of a growing attachment to Lucy, he had 
resolved, even if he should ever come to suspect that his passion was 
reciprocated, to abstain from all mention of it while he should remain 
in the family, and indeed to abstain from proposing marriage until he 
should become established in his profession and be able to maintain 
himself well. Although his father’s estate had not been yet settled, 
he looked for no means from that quarter, and expected that the law 
would be his only dependence for a living. 

He thought he had been keeping his resolution well. How prone 
is youth to persuade itself that it faithfully pays its vows, when some- 
times, unconsciously to itself, it can but keep back a part! In all 
this time he had never said he loved ; yet how many times, when alone 
with her, and his heart was full to overflowing, and he could think he 
saw her pliant nature yielding itself to be moulded as he pleased, it 
was hard for him not to take her hand and tell her all he felt. Many 
times he would look upon her and his voice would take on a trembling 
and tenderness which were quite as expressive as any words would 
have been. Though no words of love had been spoken, each knew 
what the other felt. George had abstained so faithfully from all 
direct addresses, and thought he had been so honorably forbearing, 
that he had grown to regard himself as entitled to all the indirect 
expressiveness which a lover could employ ; and the hope, amounting 
to assurance, that he was beloved by Lucy, was in his opinion but a 
just compensation for what he had endured by a painful, but decorous 
and necessary silence. Happy, and almost pardonable illusion !— 
pardonable, because in the heart over which it is cast there is neither 
consciousness nor suspicion of wrong, inasmuch as it is then obeying, 
imperfect as its conceptions of it may be, its sweetest and most inno- 
cent impulse. 

As the time for severing his relations with this family drew near he 
had begun to growsad. Added to the pain of separation were appre- 
hensions of long struggles with the difficulties in the way of first 
professional success. But one day hé received a letter from Virginia, 
and when he was first seen after its perusal he was so cheerful that 
Mrs. Parkinson said to him that he must have received some good 
mews. He answered that he had indeed received news that some 
stmatters of business in which he was interested had resulted more 
fortunately than he had expected. No other allusion was made to 
sthe circumstance. 

The term was near its end, and seemed this time to close as happily 
as before, with the exception only that the teacher so well loved was 
about to leave for another field of endeavor. Jack Parkinson had 
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become so fond of Overton that whenever the subject of the latter’s 
leaving was mentioned, his eyes would fill with tears. This his mother 
noticed with pride and pleasure, and yet with sympathy for Jack ; and 
then her heart warmed more and more to Overton. Jack was indeed 
a boy whose love was worth anybody’s having, and his teacher could 
but grow more and more tender in his care of him. But Jack drooped 
more and more. One day he went to his mother and laid his head 
in her lap, and asked her why it was so that Mr. Overton must go away. 
She put down her work and smoothed and stroked his yellow hair, 
and they talked much with each other about how kind Mr. Overton 
had been, and what a great service he had rendered Jack, and how 
they would always be his friend, and many such things, and the 
mother shed as many tears as the child. The next day Mr. Parkinson 
left home for a visit of a few days to Augusta, and that evening when 
Jack had come from school he went to his mother, and laying his 
head in her lap again, told her that he did not feel well. She saw 
that he had some fever, and she led him to his bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE sickly season had come. 

I can never think of those seasons as they used to be in the old 
times without much sadness. The country physicians of those days, 
with few exceptions, seemed to have made themselves acquainted 
with only two great remedies: blood-letting and calomel. Our laws 
then allowed to all young men, however unqualified either by general 
culture or in native talents, after having read through a few books of 
medical science in a doctor’s office, to appear before a committee of 
physicians in Milledgeville, who after a nominal examination might 
give them certificates of proficiency and licenses to distribute their 
knowledge among the sick and the afflicted, and in return for such 
distribution, to charge, and when disputed either by the patients 
themselves or their representatives after they were dead, to sue for 
and collect fees and rewards. The qualifications mainly requisite for 
passing before the committee were the facile use of the lancet, the 
determination to refuse cold water to those who were sick with fever, 
and to give calomel in unlimited quantities. Having given satisfactory 
evidence of his acquaintance with these great principles, the applicant 
would get his license with congratulations and some solemn sugges- 
tions upon the responsibilities of his calling ; then choosing his location, 
invest what money he could raise in a horse, saddle-bags, calomel, 
and lancets, and engage at once in the business of relieving the suffer- 
ings of mankind. 

It has always been a matter of wonder with me why many more 
persons were not killed by that old method of treatment. But then 1 
remember that men were stouter and stronger then than now; they 
lived more simply, and worked and exercised more heartily. Then I 
have known of those who cheated physicians and got well in spite 
of them, and in ways unknown to them. Besides, diseases were fewer 
then than now; and doctors’ bills being considered high, many men 
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and more women cured themselves and sometimes their neighbors 
with simple garden herbs. 

But bilious fevers, consequent upon the vast clearings of land, were 
most serious and often terrific scourges in the months of the fall of the 
year. These were the great sowing seasons for the physicians, the 
harvests of which, though yearly gathered, were abundant for long 
time afterwards, requiring more laborers to be sent intothem. There 
were cures along with the assassinations, as if, like exceptions to rules, 
for the purpose of confirming them. In such case the man who, 
thanks to a constitution of iron, had been able to pass through the 
ordeal, having taken enough calomel to supply now a small apothe- 
cary’s shop, would be in condition to distribute its effects through 
three generations of descendants. 

I said that sometimes the doctors were cheated. I knew of two 
young men; they were brothers, great, robust, brave, hardworking 
fellows. They were both sick of bilious fever. From the first day 
they grew worse, and the fever racked them sore. Consumed with 
thirst, they begged for water, and a little must be given to them at 
first while they had strength. But on the sixth day they were so weak 
that it was considered safe to deny them altogether. ‘They lay in the 
same room, and the water-pail was at the door. Oh how they had 
begged that day for water, and when constantly refused, how they 
had watched the water-pail! Their attendant left the room in which 
they were lying for a few minutes. No sooner was she gone than 
exerting their utmost strength, they crawled from their beds to the pail, 
and the stronger first assisted his brother to drink, and he drank to 
his fill; then, as the other was about to do the same, the attendant 
returning, gave a scream, and rushing to him, carried him back. Two 
days afterwards he died, and the other was convalescent. When he 
got well he swore a great oath that he would never again take medi- 
cine from a doctor ; and he kept his word. 

Ah me! what survivor of those times remembers them well, remem- 
bers the long weary days when, hot and thirsty, he saw the well-bucket 
with newly drawn water set out in the sun, from which, when it had 
lost its coolness, he was permitted (with what a show of kindness in 
the midst of anxious remonstrance!) to moisten with a spoonful his 
parched tongue and lips. 

The long weary nights, longer and wearier than the days, because, 
in their deep solemn stillness, there was but a mockery of the rest for 
which he longed. 

When the fever, yet unyielding to the cool night-air, raised before 
his mind shadowy images of death, and he would sigh for the morning 
and think that it was coming to him no more. 

When sometimes dreams would come over him—those strange 
dreams that bring to the unhappy the things they most desire ; and 
they would lift him from his couch of fire and bear him away to a 
well-known spring of water, cold and crystal, and he would see it 
bursting out from the hill-side, and hear it and feel it gurgling in his 
throat. 

When these dreams would fan him with soft breezes scented with a 
thousand sweet odors, and his grateful heart, remembering no more 
its pain, would bless God for its ecstatic happiness. 
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Then, when he would awake and feel — oh what anguish he would 
feel when he would awake and find them dreams! 

And he, fortunate survivor, has he not seen others suffer worse 
things than these? Yes, many times has he seen one when, after long 
weary days and nights, with their alternations of painful realities and 
blissful dreams, when the sick man’s body was fast yielding to the 
ravages of fever, and the mind, partaking of its weakness, was growing 
unsteady, forgetting all about his having once been a strong brave 
man, and forgetting all about everything else except that which has 
been the subject of his waking and dreaming thoughts, he would beg 
in childish and piteous tones for water, for water ! 

And when it was still denied, his eyes would flash forth the fires, 
and his voice, recovering for a moment its wonted power, would shriek 
out the words of threatening and resentment ; and then, remembering 
his impotency, he would implore, in tones yet more childish and 
piteous, for that which nature revealed to him in his last extremity to 
be the only thing he needed. 

When at last all hope of life was past, and the physician, good man, 
now thought it could do no harm, and the rag-mop dipped in water 
was inserted into his mouth, he would champ it and champ it with 
feeble eagerness, till death came at Jast, and cooled the fever and 
ended or fulfilled the dreams! 

When he remembers these let him thank God that this one cruel 
folly is passed away ; that though he may yet see death, and must 
suffer it, he may not see it nor suffer it amidst scenes like these. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Jack Parkinson lay sick of the fever. When Dr. Wilson first saw 
him he pronounced the case difficult, and a neighbor was despatched 
to Augusta to hasten Mr. Parkinson’s return. Dr. Wilson was a man 
of education, and considerably in advance of the country physicians 
of the times. Carefully and tenderly he attended the case, and 
watched with unceasing anxiety the development of the disease. Yet, 
educated as he was, and conservative and cautious, he administered 
medicine in quantities which, while it would have been considered by 
his contemporaries as too insignificant to be capable of producing any 
effect good or evil, would be regarded with alarm by any intelligent 
physician of this generation. 

Jack lay on his bed and made no complaint. He was neither 
cheerful nor very sad ; he was only silent and thoughtful. His mother 
was intensely anxious, and the more so on account of the absence of 
her husband. But she would try to rally him on his thoughtfulness, 
and would speak cheerily on what was to be done next week when he 
should be well again. But Jack remained silent and thoughtful, and 
seemed to feel little interest in what they were going to do for him 
next week. Day after day he lay upon his bed, and though he did 
not seem to grow worse rapidly, yet he must grow weaker. The doctor 
was distressed every morning to find that he had not improved from 
the day before. Three days Jack thus lay on his bed. George Over- 
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ton was devoted to him, and Mrs. Parkinson and Lucy were with him 
all the time. On the night of the third day his condition appeared to 
be improved, and his mother at midnight retired to rest, leaving 
George and Lucy to watch. She gave him her blessing, congratulated 
him on his improvement, and said she knew—oh yes, she knew he 
was going to be bright in the morning when father would be at home. 

And Jack did rest and sleep; and while Overton did not think 
they were good rest and good sleep, yet he did not say so; but Lucy 
praised them to the skies, and would not have it otherwise than that 
they had been unreasonably alarmed about Jack. He slept so well 
that Overton, on Lucy’s insisting that he should do so, retired to his 
own chamber, to be called up if necessary. Jack slept away. His 
face became serene and happy. Sweet dreams had come to Jack. 
His grandfather and grandmother, and little Jane, had visited him in 
his dreams. They had never seemed to him so bright, and kind, and 
tender. Jack thought they took him by the hand and were leading 
him along, pointing to prospects which, though he could not plainly 
see them, yet were exceeding beautiful. They did not speak, but they 
led him along into sights which may not be written or told. And now 
they loose his hand; he must not go farther now. So they glided 
away from him, smiling as they went. 

Then he awoke and looked strangely at his sister. 

“How well you have slept, dear Jack!” 

“ Have I not been away?” he asked. 

“No, you have been sleeping, and you are so much better.” 

Jack sighed, and said he wanted to see his mother. But his mother 
had already heard him and was inthe room. She felt his brow and 
talked as such mothers know how to talk to their sick children. Then 
he told her whom he had seen and what they had done to him. How 
he did talk! He must not talk, but must sleep again. But he would 
talk. He talked of many things, and at last of his teacher. He told 
his mother that none of them knew how kind Mr. Overton had been 
to him, nor how much he was loved by him. He said, and with great 
earnestness, that he wanted Mr. Overton never to go away, never to 
leave his father and his mother and his sister. He insisted upon this, 
and said that he would be very happy if he could know that this was 
to be so. He knew, he said, that Mr. Overton did not desire to go 
away ; for he had asked him, and he had answered that he would 
rather live there than anywhere else in the whole world. 

Lucy leaned her head upon the bed. 

George, having overheard the continued talking, came down stairs 
into the room and approached softly. As the boy continued to talk 
Mrs. Parkinson looked up towards George. The tears were running 
down her cheeks, and she looked from him to Lucy. Then George 
went to Lucy and took her hand, and lifted her up. She arose, 
trembling through her whole frame. 

“Let it be so,” he said — “in God’s name let it be so! Only He 
knows how much I desire it.” 

Lucy looked at Jack and saw how he was smiling. Then she laid 
her head upon George’s shoulder, and he, putting his arms around 
her, drew her to his breast. He led her around to the other side 
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where Mrs. Parkinson was sitting, and they knelt down by the bed, 
and Jack called him his brother, and the mother called him her son, 
and then all but Jack wept afresh. 

The next morning the sun rose brightly, and Jack looked out upon it 
with a smile ; but they saw that his face was more pale than yesterday. 
Mr. Parkinson returned shortly afterwards, having ridden all night. 
He was terrified beyond expression by his son’s condition. 

The day wore away, and the night again came on. In the early 
part of it Jack lay with his eyes closed, his hands folded upon his 
breast, and his lips occasionally murmured a text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Midnight was passed. Jack asked for a chapter to be read to 
to him, the fourteenth of St. John. Nobody could do it except George. 
Mr. Parkinson had not been able to remain in the room since his 
return but for a few minutes at a time; Mrs. Parkinson and Lucy had 
no voice for reading. So George read the chapter. 

Just then his father came in. Jack made signs to him and George 
to approach him. When they did so, he joined their hands. 

“That will do,” he said. 

He then gave his hand to his mother and bade her hold it. As the 
sun rose, he smiled once more, and whispered : 

“Even so —come — Lord — Jesus.” 

“Amen!” said George, closing his eyes. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


TuE neighbors were assembled to the funeral. The rooms not being 
capacious enough to contain them all, they were seated upon the 
piazza, and upon benches on the ground before the door. The body 
had been removed into the hall, and the preacher stood in the door. 

Mr. Sanford, who was an uncle of Mrs. Parkinson, was an old man, 
whose life from early manhood had been spent in the Christian minis- 
try. He was not deeply learned in the schools ; but a long habit of 
public speaking, added to a blameless life spent in the study of the 
Scriptures, and in teaching and practising their precepts, had con- 
spired to make him a useful, and at times an eloquent preacher. He 
was tall and thin and pale, and his hair was long and almost wholly 
white. He was universally revered, and was especially dear to this 
family. He had always loved Jack with peculiar affection. Before he 
rose he had been leaning his head upon his hands resting on the little 
table before him, and they saw that he had been weeping as well as 
praying, for he had just spent an hour alone with Mrs. Parkinson. 

He began with general observations upon the shortness of life and 
the insufficiency of human affairs to satisfy our best desires. Heathen 
nations, especially those that had been enlightened, were accustomed 
to have as serious and just reflections upon this subject as we. Like 
us, they believed in the immortality of the soul, and the necessity of 
making preparation for a higher life by a purgation from earthly im- 
purities. Hence, in the absence of divine revelation, the numerous 
sacrifices in atonement of guilt — sacrifices common to all nations, but 
allowed of God especially to the Israelites before the fulness of time 
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as typical of the great atonement. But at the coming of the Messiah, 
old things were to pass away, and all things were to become new. 
Jesus Christ, the Righteous, born in the flesh, after living a life of 
poverty, and enduring all the ills that flesh is heir to, even the temp- 
tations to the commission of sin, at last suffered death in the most 
painful and disgraceful of all forms known to the cruel and remorse- 
less. And then his mission was accomplished. 

But his followers, first chosen from among the simple, were slow 
to understand the fulness of that mission. Not able to see beyond 
the veil, they mourned for their departed friend, whom in his last 
extremity they had been driven in terror to desert. Full of pious 
grief, the women, on the first day of the week, after having rested the 
Sabbath, according to the commandment, repaired to the grave with 
the spices which they had prepared. 

“ And they entered in, and found not the body of Jesus. 

“And it came to pass, as they were much perplexed thereabout, 
behold two men stood by them in shining garments. 

“ And as they were afraid and bowed down their faces to the earth, 
they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among the dead? 

“He is not here, but is risen. Remember what he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee. 

“Saying, the Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. 

“ And they remembered his words.” 

The preacher dwelt at some length upon the method of salvation, 
and he drew from it abundant supplies of holy consolation. In the 
full persuasion of this faith, this mortal life, beset as it is, even among 
the most prosperous, with so many ills, would be unendurable except 
in view of another to come. 

And then he spoke of Jack ; and when he did, no eye was without 
tears, for who does not love to hear the dead praised, especially the 
early dead? Then they knew that what he said of Jack was true. 
This loving praise was most grateful to those who had loved him the 
most, especially to the mother, whose heart was as full of trust as it 
was of grief. 

The preacher paused and wiped his eyes. 

“ And now, my friends, look upon the body of that boy, and look 
upon me. Does it seem strange to you that he should be there, so 
cold in death, while I am standing here alive ?—I, a broken, aged 
man, full of years and infirmities. One week ago! Some of you 
probably saw us together within that time, for only on last Sunday I 
saw him at the church and shook his hand. One week ago which of 
you would have thought that he would go before me to the grave? 
Suppose you had been compelled to choose between him and me for 
the chances of life — he, the young plant, strong, blooming in beauty, 
with the full promise of goodly fruit; I, the old and withered tree, its 
blossoms and leaves fallen to return no more, and the time of its poor 
fruiting so long past as to be forgotten. It seems strange to you; it 
seems strange to me. Old as I am, having felt such afflictions as 
this, and seen them so often fall upon others, yet the deaths of those 
who are so young and so fair as that boy was yet seem strange to 
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me, until I remember this text and study the lessons it teaches. 
Strange indeed it would be but for the assurance of resurrection to 
another life, compared with which this one passes swifter than a 
weaver’s shuttle. But do you now seek for John Parkinson, that boy 
who a week ago was the type of the health and vigor of boyhood? Is 
it here ye seek him? Is that pale corpse all that remains of him? Oh 
no! He is not here, but is risen. We shall soon repair to the grave 
in order to deposit this body from which the beauty and the life have 
departed ; but he will not be there: he is risen. The great King of 
kings in making up his jewels selects from all conditions. If we 
cannot refrain from weeping that one so young and gifted is taken 
from amongst us, let it be our consolation that he was ready and 
willing to depart.” 

And then he raised his trembling hands and streaming eyes towards 
heaven, and prayed that all there, every one in his appointed time, 
might die the death of the righteous. 

The old man sat down for a moment and leaned his head upon the 
table again. In a few moments he rose, went to the body, uncovered 
the face, and stood at the head until all present had come, as was the 
custom, and taken their last look. As they gazed upon the marble 
features, so still and peaceful, some sighed, while others smiled, but 
all were weeping. When it was over, “It is better to go to the house 
of mourning than to the house of feasting,” said the preacher, as he 
covered the face again. 

Well, well, I do not know why I have dwelt so long upon these 
last mentioned scenes, so different from the sportive ones which I 
have been describing, unless it is because those old-time ceremonies 
over the dead seemed always to me so becoming, and because in 
these latter times they are growing into disuse. In addition to the 
pain I feel at the death of those who were dear to me, and who have 
departed within these few years past, I am always the sadder to see 
them laid away with no other words than the form which the Church 
has prescribed for the burial of all the dead. In the old funeral ser- 
mons that I used to hear, how much there was of instruction, how 
much of comfort! How sweet were the tears that ran down as the be- 
loved were praised in the hour of their departure, and mourners, with 
their friends around them, felt as if they could almost see their beloved 
ascending and waving back their farewells! The practice, now so 
common, of parting from the dead in silence and refraining afterwards 
from the mention of their names, seems so strange to me, so sad. But 
perhaps it is the best. I am an old man, and, it may be, cling too 
fondly to the memories of my youth. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE events just described took place within a day or two of the time 
fixed for the closing of the school. George Overton met his pupils 
once more, but only to take leave of them. It was a sad day for them ; 
Jack Parkinson was dead, and Mr. Overton was to leave them. 
Teacher and pupils shed tears. Strong attachments had grown up 
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among them. The good he had imparted had had some of its reward 
in their love, which was to endure always. He had taught them not 
books only, but things outside of books, and better: to love honor, 
to love the truth, and to speak it; to be brave. Every one of them, 
even the poorest and most simple-minded, had been led by him to 
believe that he could do something for which it was worth while to 
strive. How happy had been the beginnings of such beliefs and such 
strivings! How gentle, and yet how efficacious the stimulus they gave 
to mental and spiritual endeavor! There was not much talk at the 
parting. 

And thus ended George Overton’s career as a teacher. It was 
made quietly and on a little field. It had been begun without aim or 
expectation of doing any good; yet the seed that he sowed sprung 
up and produced its harvest. He gave an impulse to education that 
raised that community quite above the average of the country society 
of the State. Such men as the Meadowses could never more find 
employment there, and they soon ceased to seek it. 

A few days after Jack’s death George formally asked for the hand 
of Lucy. He did this the sooner because he had learned that the 
settlement of his father’s estate had resulted more favorably than had 
been expected, and he could realise enough from it to enable him to 
live without other income for several years. Consent was given to 
his suit at once and cordially, and the marriage was appointed to take 
place upon his return from Virginia, whither he was to go in order to 
have a settlement with his father’s representatives. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.) 


THE DOCTOR AND THE ASS: 
To WIT: THE Doctor or LAWS AND THE ASS WHO GOT HIS RIGHTs. 
An Old-New Fable, from the Italian of Francesco Lodoli. 


PART I. 


CITIZEN of San Marino, Professor of Laws, born Doctor by 

privilege of the Malvasia family, became, all in one day, a judge 
in a most unheard-of cause with which he had nothing to do, and the 
defendant in another case, which was still the same, and was cast in 
the latter by his own decision in the former —and the plaintiff was 
an ass. 
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It was thus: the learned Advocate had ventured outside the city 
walls, and was on his way into the country to take a criminal exam- 
ination, when lo! at a certain ford which it was his evil destiny to 
cross, Justice, figuratively speaking, met him, not in the familiar and 
pleasant causa publica, murder or robbery, which he expected to meet 
at the place of his destination, but in the form of a knotty question 
de officits et moribus, that like a blow from an iron hand knocked his 
three-cornered hat over his eyes, and made its emptiness ring like 
the hollow of a helmet. 

By the edge of the water stood two men, engaged in a novel and 
singular kind of controversy. Tizio, a burly broad-shouldered confa- 
dino, when crossing the stream in the morning had carried his com- 
panion, the not less athletic but slighter and more astute Tito, upon 
that same brawny back that, to speak truth, was a little camel-like, 
or humped, and seemed well suited to the burden. In returning, 
however, when they arrived at the ford, Tizio, fired perhaps by that 
spirit of ancient freedom which lingers in the little Republic where 
he had that morning sold his eggs, took it into his thick head that 
“turn about” is fair play, and insisted on crossing dry-shod with Tito 
for his porter. But there had been no agreement of the sort. Tifo, 
when deported over the stream by Tizio, had not meditated any re- 
verse of the agreeable relations which then existed, nor did it enter 
into his thoughts that he might be called to act as horse, ass, or boat 
for his serviceable friend. He protested against the implied compact. 
He pleaded precedent, and held that Tizio was bound by his own 
example. The same fitness existed, therefore the same obligation. 
“‘What you have done for me once,” said this man of ideas uncon- 
sciously feudal, “you must continue to do. You brought me over, 
and for that reason you should take me back. The most that can be 
thought of is, that I should now dispense with your services, and both 
of us go over on our own feet.” Tizio shook his head, but with 
whatever energy it vibrated, no idea rose in his brain and no sound 
came from his mouth. He was dumbfounded both by the logic and 
the audacity of his comrade. In heart he admired him. What a 
brigand! He began to feel proud of the companionship, and even 
reconciled to the idea of being again endorsed by a friend who was so 
sure to become acquainted with the Sanmarinista hangman and live 
in history. 

Unfortunately for Tito, at this critical moment our illustrious Doc- 
tor and his ass approached the ford. Approached is the proper word ; 
for he moved down the slight declivity to the brink of the stream with 
the grave deliberation and circumspection that well became a man 
who bore a weight of learning to which the good twelve-stone that he 
imposed upon the loins of his companion was a comparative trifle ; a 
fact that he often impressed upon the mind of that restive and recalci- 
trant animal, who possessed by nature what profound erudition had 
bestowed upon his master —a meek consciousness of wisdom united 
to a serious and determined character. ‘The sight of the two clowns 
engaged in hot dispute caused the newly arrived pair to prick up their 
ears. To the Doctor of Laws by the grace of the House of Malvasia 
and diploma of the University of Padua, and to his sagacious bearer, 
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who though without a diploma was doubtless aware that his skin 
might form the parchment for future diplomas, controversy was meat 
and drink. It did not take much persuasion therefore to induce so 
able a casuist to act as umpire. Seated upon his ass, as a kind of 
natural judgment-seat, he heard and decided with the patience and 
impartiality of an Oriental Cadi. The love of justice, his ruling 
passion, in other men’s affairs at least, and when indulged at their 
expense, inclined him to the side of Tizio ; and all the more that the 
slighter but better formed Tito seemed quite equal to the task he 
declined. “It is only just,” said the Professor: “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth ; how much more then a back for a back?” It is 
in this manner that doctors of noble birth have the privilege of 
reasoning. ‘Tizio, with wide-stretched legs, hastened to put himself 
in portable state, and the very ass erected his ears and brayed appro- 
bation ; but Tito was obstinate. There was old Roman blood in his 
veins, even as the sound was in his name; for Tito is Titus. Not 
that this was in his thoughts, for he knew nothing about it; but it 
was, as one might say, in his flesh and bones. Now the flesh and 
bones of Tizio, though he too was ignorant of the fact, came to him 
from Dacian boors. In fine, Tito absolutely declined to submit his 
back to the judicial saddle and the detested legs of Tizio. 
Thereupon Dr. Malvasia, perceiving that reasons the most simple 
and demonstrative failed to produce an effect, proved himself a 
practised and able jurisconsult. His cane, which in his first anger 
at such unlooked-for resistance he had raised in a somewhat threat- 
ening manner, fell flatly upon the flank of his long-eared coadjutor 
instead of roundly upon the shoulders of Tito. ‘The magic force of 
obscure and sounding words is nowhere better understood than in 
courts of justice, and their energetic application was to poor Tito a 
kind of moral cudgelling far more effective than blows. “Ha!” 
cried the Doctor, “do you know, abominable caitiff, that you are so 
much in the wrong that, ignorant churl as you are, the greatest 
authorities in the law itch to get at you? Vile eater of garlic, feeder 
of starved swine, do you know who they are that lay their honorable 
hands, as it were, on your worthless carcass in order to compel you 
to do justice? The great Hugo Grotius pulls off your shoes ; the 
Baron of Puffendorf hoists your companion upon your shoulders ; the 
learned Gothofredus gives you a kick behind to inspirit your reluc- 
tant passage across the ford. There, in God’s name, go!” ‘To 
words like these, uttered in a thundering voice, Tito succumbed, took 
Tizio, not less astonished than himself, upon his back, and entered 
the stream. The Doctor meanwhile, whom the visible effects of his 
eloquence had well rewarded for his pains, continued his journey. 


PART IL. 


THE ingenious and incomparable Advocate Signore Giustiniano 
Malvasia successfully transacted his business in the country, and 
was jogging home with a good appetite for his dinner and a good 
conscience for the slumber which invariably succeeded it, when an 
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adventure befell him so astonishing and improbable that only those 
well versed in both ancient and natural history are expected to admit 
its credibility. It was an occurrence, in short, so surprising and 
bewildering that although it took place somewhat late in the evening, 
it threw his morning’s adventure in the shade. 

He had arrived at the little river on whose opposite bank but a 
few hours before he almost rivalled in judicial wisdom him whom he 
resembled in solidity of judgment and rotundity of figure, the im- 
mortal Governor of Barataria, when his ass, who for additional 
wonder was as like Sancho’s Dapple as two leaves upon a tree, 
placed his fore-feet together in advance of his ears, and his hind-feet 
in the place the former would have occupied had he taken his natural 
“pose” instead of the firm moral position, of which the first conse- 
quence was to drop the soles of his master’s feet upon the ground ; 
a step farther and it would have been the water. 

The Doctor was by nature irascible ; but long experience of his 
companion, who was a Somarel/o, and in imitation of the strange 
name the English give that animal was called Giovanni, induced him 
to say very mildly: “What is the matter? If you are thirsty, drink.” 
“No,”. said the ass, “I am not dry.” The animal was certainly 
descended from some beast who existed in the time when animals 
talked, perhaps from that very individual of whom a profound French- 
man, who had compared together AZsop and Buffon, said: “ The ass 
of AZsop had more wit than all the animals of the present age.” The 
Doctor, who was a great reader of the Ancients, was not long in re- 
covering from his first momentary amazement. Considering that if 
his ass had never spoken before it was simply because there had not 
been a sufficient motive, he inwardly wondered what the motive could 
be that now prompted him to break the rule of his order. But the 
adroit Malvasia had conducted too many judicial examinations not to 
see the propriety of following up the respondent’s admission of a delay 
nulla causa prohibente, and secretly chuckled at the advantage he had 
over his ancient antagonist in the matter of speech, now that it had 
come to ¢hat. .Audibly therefore he only said: “Well, you are not 
dry ; go on then, let us continue our journey.” 

“JT am not such an ass,” replied this flower of Tuscan quadrupeds ; 
“T have not carried a Doctor's hat for so long without being able to 
see the force of your admirable arguments. I have reflected upon 
the learned opinion that but this morning you rendered on the other 
side of this identical ford. That decision forbids my going over this 
river with you in our present relative situations. I am now ready to 
avail myself of that broad back that has so often pressed grievously 
upon mine. Be so just as to dismount. It must give you pleasure 
now for the first time to recognise the rights of your faithful servant, 
and feel upon your worthy loins the weight of a companion who has 
toiled under yours for so many years.” 

Having lived all his life in the little Republic, under sixty reigning 
sovereigns (vegenti) and an army of eighty men, our good Doctor was 
accustomed to regard his ass quite in the light of a fellow-citizen ; 
but such a proposal from a mere layman, not even Bachelor of Arts, 
to a born Doctor of the House of Malvasia, seemed at first only 
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amusing. “He.has heard my reasoning,” said the grave man, smil- 
ing to himself, “and hay and thistles were never better digested.” 
And when the ass, to remove all difficulties and waive all questions 
about slighter claims, offered to dispense with changing the saddle 
from his own to the back of his master (for the former had cunningly 
remarked that the saddle-girth would never compass the Doctor’s 
abdominal region), the latter broke out in undisguised laughter. “1 
could hardly believe my ears,” said he, “but that yours are so evi- 
dent.” The sarcasm was pointed, and so with a most determined 
expression were those vilified members, whose owner was naturally, 
by long experience of its fallacy, proof against ridicule. What was 
now to be done? It was the last resort, and Dr. Malvasia became 
angry. “Intolerable brute,” said he, “who ever heard of such obsti- 
nacy in a mere ass? I have never borne, and I shall never bear you ; 
but I have borne with you quite long enough.” 

Unlike Balaam, who beat his ass before he spoke and not after- 
wards, the speaking biped on the present occasion did with these 
injurious epithets shower down upon the speaking quadruped, his too 
apt and intelligent pupil, such number and force and vigor of blows 
as must certainly have broken his ribs had not his ribs first broken 
the good lance-wood cane with which they were not for the first time 
brought in contact. To this exercise succeeded more eloquence. 
But the warm work had somehow the effect of making the words less 
warm. The Advocate, however, did not at all improve his case by 
pointing out with some asperity the difference between a Doctor and 
an ass. The latter deeply resented the invidious distinction. He 
ventured to remark that amongst his ancient race there had been 
Doctors without number, many of them more illustrious perhaps than 
he who was now engaged with one of their descendants in an unequal 
controversy. 

All this while, they were losing precious time. It was growing late. 
The last rays of the sun were shot down from the peaks of the Apen- 
nines and lay upon the rippling water like broken arrows. The 
Doctor thought of the road, always bad and in some places danger- 
ous, and of robbers, always worse, whom except professionally (on 
his part, be it understood, and not on theirs) he was much disinclined 
to meet. One last effort to move his stiff-necked companion, this 
time by an appeal to his sympathy, found his heart as hard as his 
head. There was no help for it; the man must show the practical 
wisdom in which the animal had proved himself deficient. His reso- 
lution was formed. After looking around to make sure that he was 
not observed, the disciple of the learned Grotius began to divest him- 
self of shoes and stockings, but without the aid which the renowned 
Dutch jurist, at Malvasia’s instance, had considerately given to Tito. 
In his heart, for his jaws chattered too much for a single word to be 
heard, he cursed that unhappy peasant, the cause of so many troubles, 
and entered the water. 

But here a discovery was made. It was found that Nature had not 
so well adapted the Doctor to carry the ass as the ass to carry the 
Doctor. ‘“ However,” said the brave man, who having broken the ice 
even in its fluid form of water felt his courage and strength return, 
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“come on; put your front hoofs over my shoulders. There! I will 
adapt myself to you the best way that I can.” The ass rose on his 
hind legs and thus became longer than his master. It was not pos- 
sible to carry him in this manner. Our Professor now placed himself 
in various postures. He most ingeniously labored to find some 
position of body and limbs, either in himself or the ass, by which 
Nature, seconding the views of Justice, might make it possible for the 
quadruped to become the rider. He tried him first upon one shoul- 
der and then upon the other. He reversed him, and held him back 
to back and head downward, by a strong grasp upon the tail. But 
in this position head and ears must inevitably have gone under water. 
He then placed him sideways and across, and held him by head and 
tail in such manner as to prevent his ribs being crushed into his 
body ; but the involuntary struggles of the beast, with all his legs in 
the air, rendered this plan also abortive. He then tied all his feet 
together and hung him across the neck, as a butcher carries a lamb. 
But the bulk of the ass thus added to his own in that region where it 
was most largely developed, brought the Doctor suddenly to his 
knees. Finally taking the unfortunate beast, as at first, but now 
turned somewhat sideways, and with his hind legs drawn and up as 
far as possible and thrust out before, Signore Malvasia succeeded 
in advancing a few steps into the water, when the ill-adjusted burden 
behind, and the buoyancy of the running water raising him as it were 
before, he fell backward with a great plash and a dismal bray from 
his rider ; which sudden return to one’s native language is not unex- 
ampled in the case of persons exposed to similar peril. 


Mora I. 


That the man should ride the ass, and not the ass the man, is 
better both for the man and the ass. 


Morat II. 


When the ass undertakes to ride the man, they fall, not so much 
from the difference of weight and strength, as from the want of 


ability to adapt themselves to new relations. 
W. W. L. 











ST. GREGORY’S SUPPER. 


I, 


c¢ ERVANT of servants :* That is the name 
hy Falleth the fittest when they call ; 
Jesus my Master bore the same, 
Though He be Sovereign Lord of all. 
Shut in my crypt by night, by day, 
Breathing His peace with every breath, 
I was content to wear away, 
Tasting a calm as sweet as death: 
Yet they have bidden me forth to bear 
Mitre and stole and sacred staff,— 
Burdens that stoop my heart with care, 
— Heart that is weak as winnowed chaff. 


Il. 
“Valens, abide with me, friend of friends, 
Share, as we use, our joy —our woe; 
Order my household,— make amends, 

— Steading me thus, to poor and low, 
Whom in their hovels, I'll see no more: 
Gather each night about my board, 
Twelve grey beggars to halve my store, 
(—Am I not almoner for my Lord ?) 
Twelve of the outcasts: Even to such 

Still I would Servant of servants be: 
Small the abasement!— think how much 
Greater the Master’s was for me.” 


III. 


Forth to his work the Pontiff passed, 
Wrapt in his prayerful thoughts apart, 

Fearful some clouding pride should cast 
Shadows of bale above his heart. 

Valens made haste against he came, 
Summoned as guests the twelve he bade, 

Hungry and homeless, lost to shame, 
Only in filth and rags arrayed: 

Just as they were, defiled, unsweet, 
Grimed with the squalid crust of sin, 

Pressing their hands, their host did greet 
Each, as they wondering, entered in. 





* Servus servorum— St. Gregory’s chosen title. 
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Iv. 
Lifting his voice, he prayed,—then brake 
Generous bread for their full repast : 
“Welcome,”— he said,—“ for the Lord’s dear sake; ” 
While o’er the group his eyes he cast. 
“As it is written,— He sat at meat 
Thus with the Twelve ;— Ha, what may it mean? 
Valens, I bade that but ¢we/ve should eat, 
Yet, there be verily here, thirteen!” 
Valens made answer ; —“ Even so, 
Heeded I, hearkening to thy hest: 
One hath intruded, nor do I know 
Wherefore he sitteth among the rest.” 


v. 
“Whence art thou come, unbidden ?— Speak !” 
Straightway the stranger gave reply: 
—“Once did a starving palmer seek 
Alms of thee, passing thy cloister by. 
‘ Nothing ’— thou said’st—‘is mine to give, 
Saving this silvern bowl,— to me, 
Gift of my mother; yet take and live:’ 
— Know’st thou the palmer ?—J am he!” 
E’en as he spake, his face waxed faint, 
Brightened, then paled in a splendor dim, 
Leaving them mazed,—and then the Saint 
Knew it was Christ who had supped with him! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 





N a recent No. of a weekly journal there were presented some 
highly interesting extracts from Lord Palmerston’s private journal 
relating to his stay at Paris in 1815, during the occupation of that 
city by the Allies. I venture to present a few considerations on the 
battle of Waterloo, alluded to by Wellington in his conversation. with 
Lord Palmerston, which may perhaps prove interesting. 
Of the battle of Mont Saint Fean, as it is called by the French, Za 
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Belle Alliance (a “fine alliance” it proved to the nations of Europe) 
by the Prussians, and Waterloo, very singularly, by the English and 
ourselves — the village of Waterloo having been fully two miles to 
the rear of the English front of battke—so much has been written, 
and so many diverging opinions by many celebrated military writers 
are on record, that it appears exceedingly difficult to form a just and 
correct estimate of it as regards the merits of the great leaders therein 
engaged. And while we know in almost every battle fought by Na- 
poleon to whom to ascribe the honors of the victory, to this day 
English and Prussian writers dispute who really gained the battle of 
Waterloo ; and the latter proclaim Marshal Bliicher as the victor as 
firmly as the English maintain that to Wellington alone the honors 
are due. They both agree on this: each nation claims the victory 
for its own general. 

But to throw some light, even at this late day, upon the subject, I 
beg to refer to the incontestable fact of numbers as established in the 
official data of Captain Siborne’s Waterloo Campaign. We find there 
evidence which perhaps has as yet but little been considered, that 
out of 67,661 men under Wellington present upon the field of battle, 
but 23,991 were Englishmen (and it may be supposed that the greater 
part of these were gallant Irishmen), and the remaining troops, that 
is 43,670 men, were mostly Germans, in which number are included 
18,000 Dutch and Belgians. Of artillery, these foreign troops actually 
had one-half, that is seventy-eight out of one hundred and fifty-six guns. 

Furthermore we see from the same source that the loss of the Eng- 
lish troops, not including that of the large body of foreign troops, was 
5572 in killed and wounded during the entire action — from morning 
eleven o’clock, when the village clock cf Nivelles (what visitor to the 
battle-field has not looked for that steeple as it peeps over the plain 
from behind waving wheat-fields?) gave the signal to the bloody con- 
flict, until night covered the ghastly scene — and that the Prussians, 
who appeared upon the field of battle late in the afternoon, still lost 
as many as 4810 in killed and wounded ; so that we infer if the Eng- 
lish troops fought splendidly, the Prussians did not the less so. 
There are therefore no substantial grounds to award the greater glory 
to either. 

But despite the convincing figures of Siborne, it must be a matter 
of astonishment that the English, far from according any credit to 
these large bodies of foreign troops, both military men and historians 
have not only depreciated their services, but even cast slander upon 
them. We see Wellington, in conversation, charges the “ Nassaus ” 
with running away ; why is it that he never thus charged them in his 
official report? If they ran away, it was his duty so to charge them. 
Remember the “ Nassaus ” were but a battalion or two, barely num- 
bering a couple of thousand men. They may have (well might they !) 
temporarily faltered, as do the finest troops in great pitched battles, 
but they surely never ran away. Also remember there was another 
body of foreign troops, a small but noble body, the Brunswickers, who 
covered themselves with imperishable glory in holding and maintain- 
ing amid the greatest carnage the historic orchard of Hougoumont, 
the strategic point of the battle-field. No, let us be just and not look 
upon that gory field with English eyes. 
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With impartial criticism let us look at the-respective merit to be 
attributed to the great commanders engaged in that battle, for which 
criticism I offer a few suggestions. Napoleon’s operations which 
culminated in the battle of Waterloo admit of no adverse criticism ; 
they are acknowledged, even by English historians, as having been 
signalised by the genius so singularly revived after the great reverse 
of Leipzig in October 1813, when in the plains of Champagne he with 
60,000 men kept in check for a long period the combined hosts of the 
Russians, Prussians and Austrians, amounting to over 200,000 men. 

In the course of my reading I came years ago across two books 
written by Frenchmen, one by Colonel Charras, the exile, the other 
by Captain Brialmont, then serving in the Belgian army, in which 
they both endeavor to prove that Napoleon showed very little if any 
generalship, extolling that of Wellington to the skies. Is it nota 
little singular that Frenchmen should undertake such atask? For 
their reward they got two things — the contempt of their own people 
and the high praises of the British leading press. You may wade 
through the latter, if you choose, in the Reviews of twelve or thirteen 
years ago. 

The Emperor’s plan of operations, upon setting out from Paris, was 
to anticipate the junction of Wellington with Bliicher ; to turn to the 
right and beat the Prussians, and then seek Wellington and defeat 
him. The first succeeded well, and Bliicher was beaten at Ligny, 
16th June (Bliicher under his horse there nigh trampled to death), 
and it would have ended in the total destruction of the Prussians but 
for Ney, who having been directed to march by way of Quatre-Bras 
and Bly upon Bliicher’s rear, permitted himself, despite the Emperor’s 
urgent despatch “ Le sort de la France est dans vos mains ”—“ France’s 
fate depends on you /” —to be kept at bay by a few thousand men in 
front of Quatre-Bras, giving Wellington time there to concentrate 
and defeat him. 

Wellington and Bliicher now both retreated; the former from 
Quatre-Bras to Genappe and Waterloo —the latter from Ligny to 
Wavre. Wellington halted in front of the straggling little village to 
make a stand, Bliicher having promised him “I'll be there on the 
18th.” 

To prevent that, Napoleon detached Grouchy, with 35.000 men, 
toward Wavre and Sombref, strictly to watch and keep within sight 
of Bliicher. That marshal failed to do this— was he a traitor? an 
imbecile? is still a mooted question ; there have been duels in conse- 
quence of it. But those 35,000 men heard the roar of the cannon at 
Waterloo on that sultry day ; noble Count Gérard, second in command, 
almost fell at Grouchy’s feet beseeching him “to march,” but Grouchy 
kept to the letter of his orders and stayed, Bliicher meantime far 
away. In /Aat, and in that alone, lies the main cause of Napoleon’s 
defeat. When, after having worsted the English upon every point, a 
corps of 72,000 Prussians with 228 guns fell upon Napoleon late in 
the day, it was beyond human power to keep the victory already won. 
Yet look how well those French still fought — 4810 Prussians mowed 
down in a couple of hours. 

Could Grouchy have come up in the nick of time? From the 
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battle-field it is but eight and a-half miles to Wavre where he stood ; 
a forced march of three hours would have brought his infantry and 
foot-artillery, an hour and a-half his cavalry and light artillery. 

It was left for that great military historian, Baron Jomini, forty 
years after the battle, to give to posterity a calm resumé of what he 
thought concerning Napoleon’s mistakes at Waterloo. He tells us 
of their relative position, Napoleon’s and Wellington’s both on a 
plateau —a ravine or narrow valley, as all the world knows, between 
them. From their position the English could see the French ; from 
the French view the English line was concealed. A fine range of 
fire the English had, both their flanks extremely well protected. Yet 
notwithstanding all these advantages Wellington’s system could not 
have prevented the loss of the battle had there not been several other 
things in his favor Jomini says they were :— 

1. The rain had soaked the ground. The attacks of the French 
were in consequence slow, toilsome, deprived of all their native élan, 
impulsiveness ; artillery was too slow in coming up. 

2. From the very beginning Napoleon’s columns of attack ‘were too 
deep, particularly the attacks of the right wing. 

3. The three arms, namely infantry, cavalry and artillery, not once 
attacked simultaneously ; cavalry and infantry making several alter- 
nate attacks, artillery pounding away all the time. 

4. And “ above all, the unexpected arrival of the whole Prussian army, 
falling at the decisive moment on the right flank and NEARLY ON THE 
REAR Of the French” —these being Jomini’s own words and italics. 
And he concludes: “ All experienced military men will agree that in 
spite of mud and the good bearing of the English infantry, if the 
main body of the French infantry had pushed forward in columns by 
battalions just after the great charge of cavalry, the combined army would 
have been broken and thrown back upon Antwerp. Even independ- 
ently of these circumstances the English army but for the arrival of 
Blicher would have been compelled to fall back.” 

Alison and other English historians admit that Wellington was 
out-generaled in the beginning of the struggle. It cannot be denied 
that he was a master in defensive warfare — look at his fine position 
at Waterloo as a proof of this — but he lacked that great generalship 
which boldly relies on the offensive, and which seeks in the defensive 
but a means to regain the offensive—that which above all distin- 
guished the first Napoleon. If Wellington’s fame rested merely upon 
the battle he fought at Waterloo, we should have to place him in a 
secondary rank. Every writer cheerfully gives him a place in the 
first ; but not every one agrees with the English, who insist upon 
placing him far above any general that ever lived. 

At Waterloo we see Wellington fail to take advantage of Napoleon’s 
great tactical (not strategical) mistakes which Jomini so happily re- 
sumés, and which were recited under Nos. 2 and 3. I am safe in 
asserting that, in like circumstance, had Napoleon detected the same 
errors in Wellington’s manceuvres he would have swooped upon him 
like an eagle. But Wellington’s great mistake was to place himself 
in front of the forest of Soignies. Soignies forest is a vast defile ; but 
one passable road led through it to retreat upon Brussels and Antwerp. 
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What, we ask, would have become of Wellington, his Germans and 
Dutch, had Bliicher zo¢ been there on the 18th; the enraged, blind, 
ferocious French after them in that summer night, driving them into 
a veritable cu/ de sac? The consequences would have been as disas- 
trous as they were to the Austrians fifteen years before at Hohenlin- 
den, where Moreau cut*them up terribly in the gloomy forest which 
spread from Miihldorf to Hohenlinden. English writers have ever 
denied that there was but ove road for Wellington to retreat upon. 
There were in 1815 many foot and bridle-paths through the forest, 
what we should call “short cuts,” “trails,” “cow-paths,” but verily 
and truly only one road, such as is fit for troops, cannon, and trains to 
move upon. After 1815 this was suddenly changed. Somebody in 
authority, perhaps Wellington at the bottom of it, had a terrible on- 
slaught made upon the monarchs of the forest; wide roads and 
avenues were cut through the forest of Soignies, and so they made Ais- 
tory for Wellington. Now, let every one remember that the forest of 
Soignies of 1815 is not the forest of Soignies of 1870, as I saw it; 
and if he be lucky, a visitor may even find at this day some old crony 
who will tell him all about the wonderful transformation. The fact 
is Wellington was driven into that cud de sac of Waterloo by Napoleon’s 
masterly operations which resulted in the battle of Ligny. 

Wellington was the only remarkable soldier the wars with Napoleon 
produced on the English side. That heightened the lustre of his 
achievements considerably. ‘Then the immense consequences which 
followed Waterloo! England is not rich in great soldiers in the last 
centuries ; there is Marlborough, then Wolfe, who (like Hoche) 34 
years old, fell in the hour of victory on the heights of Abraham, 
conquering Canada, “thanking God, and dying contented ;” then 
there is Wellington, and that is all. And I often think of all three 
Wolfe was the greatest genius, dying so young; and had he lived, 
might not there have been some very considerable change in the 
future of those wild English colonies that so soon afterward revolted ? 

The third great leader at Waterloo who saved the day was Bliicher. 
Wo wonder that his countrymen claim for him the honor of conqueror 
of Napoleon. Personally perhaps the bravest that ever bestrode 
charger ; a wild cavalry general, brave as Ney, but not as circum- 
spect in leading masses ; headlong as Murat, but tempered by stead- 
fastness of purpose ; unlike Murat and Ney and Marmont, and so 
many other French marshals, true as steel, unwavering as the rock of 
granite, to the cause of his country and his king. His obstinacy, his 
great surpassing loyalty are the qualities which distinguished him 
above all the generals in those gigantic wars. He liked to fight, but 
hated to plan. Gneisenau and his other chiefs of staff did that for 
him. His inconsiderate impulses led to as many defeats as victories. 

It is to be regretted that under his explicit orders the Prussians 
pursued and slaughtered the French after the night had set in with 
a degree of barbarity that has but seldom been equalled in history, 
and which we must stamp with the seal of unqualified condemnation, 
even if Napoleon had threatened to treat the old field-marshal to a 
bit of rope. Bliicher’s motto was: “Vorwdarts /” “Forward!” but if 
judged after Waterloo, not the forward which aims to achieve some 
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great and humane end through the medium of military operations, 
but which is characterised by murder, utter annihilation — the spirit of 
the Paris Commune — which, at last, would bring us back to the 
horrors of the most uncivilised times, and which to check is the duty 
of every Christian nation. 

F, SCHALLER. 





VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS. 


6¢ IKAIOS, the son of Theokudes, an Athenian exile, related 

that at the time when the region of Attica, which had been 
abandoned by the Athenians, was overrun by the infantry of Xerxes, 
he happened to be with Demaratos, a Lacedzemonian, in the Thriasian 
plain, when they saw a cloud of dust, such as would be produced by 
an army of thirty thousand men, coming from Eleusis ; and while 
they were wondering what troops these might be, they suddenly 
heard a voice which seemed to Dikaios to be the mystic Iacchus. 
Demaratos then, who was uninitiated in the Eleusinian rites, asked 
him what that sound might be; and he replied: O Demaratos, it 
must be that some great disaster is about to befal the King’s army. 
For this is plain, since Attica is uninhabited, it must be the voice of 
some divinity coming from Eleusis to the aid of the Athenians and 
theirallies. Now if it proceeds to Peloponnesos, the danger is to the 
King himself and his forces on the mainland ; but if it turns towards 
Salamis, the danger threatens the King’s fleet... . . And from that 
dust and that voice there was formed a cloud, which rose on high and 
went down to Salamis. And thence they divined that the fleet of 
Xerxes would be destroyed.” [Herod. viit. 65.] 

In these words we have one of the earliest notices of a singular 
phenomenon, common to all ages, all parts of the globe, and all 
races of people: the occurrence of strange voices and other sounds 
in the air in lonely places. Sometimes, especially in the south of 
Europe, they resemble the cries and clamor of men in battle; at 
other times the traveller is called by name, or even spoken to. 
Herodotus in another place relates how Pheidippides, the Athenian 
messenger to the Spartans, while passing through the Parthenian 
mountains, was hailed by the god Pan, who ordered him to reproach 
the Athenians for their neglect of a divinity who had always been 
favorably disposed to them. Pan, indeed, the lover of the nymph 
Echo, and the inspirer of anic terrors, seems to have been especially 
associated with — if he be not a personification of — these mysterious 
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sounds, and the awe which wild and lonely scenes inspire. Pausanias 
(1. 31) also mentions that in his time in the plain of Marathon were 
heard every night “sounds of the neighing of horses, and shouts of 
men in combat,” a passage which Keats possibly had in his mind 
when he wrote :— 


“Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot: 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was.” 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus relates that in the night following the 
indecisive battle of the Romans with the sons of the vanquished 
Tarquin, a loud voice was heard bidding the former be of good 
courage, that their enemies had lost heavily. Livy also has a story 
of a plebeian who heard a loud voice in the night, charging him to 
tell the Consuls and Senate that the Gauls were approaching the 
city. The Rabbinical writings say that after the destruction of the 
first temple, the Bath Kol (“daughter of the voice”), a mysterious 
voice from on high, took the place of the former direct revelation in 
the Holy Place. ‘To this they refer the prophecy of Isaiah: “a 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” that is, in a place uninhabited 
by men, and consequently not a human voice. In Syria and Arabia 
simiJar phenomena were known. The Arabs have a legend of a 
supernatural being called Hatil, which is heard as a voice in lonely 
places, but never seen. 

Modern travellers of veracity often speak of these strange sounds ; 
but as might be expected, they are rarely recognised as articulate 
voices. Burkhardt, who visited Mount Sinai in 1816, relates that 
from time to time loud noises, like the firing of heavy ordnance, are 
heard from one of the peaks of this mountain. He was disposed to 
attribute them to volcanic action, but on ascending the mountain 
found nothing to confirm this hypothesis. Between Sinai and the 
Gulf of Suez runs a low mountain-chain in which is the Djebel 
Nakoosh, or “ Bell Mountain.” From it at times proceeds a hollow 
clang, which the Arabs consider to resemble the pealing of bells, and 
upon which wind or weather has no effect. Mr. Gray, an English 
traveller, reports a similar phenomenon at another place (also called 
Nakoosh, or “ Bell’’), some twelve miles from Tor on the Red Sea. 
It is a small sandy spot, about 80 feet wide, surrounded by moun- 
tains, and having a steep slope to the sea, These bell-like tones are 
heard at all seasons and all hours. When Mr. Gray first visited the 
place, he perceived, after waiting about a quarter of an hour, a long, 
prolonged tone under his feet, which grew in strength until it re- 
sembled the pealing of a bell. The Arabs attribute this to the bell 
of an underground monastery, summoning the monks to subterranean 
devotions. 

Davy, an English traveller in Ceylon, relates that in April, at 
the commencement of the rainy season, being in a low, wooded 
part of the island, he heard the cry which the Cinghalese attribute 
to the Devil-Bird, a creature of mystic terrors, which human eye has 
never seen. The sound was heard in the night, and was most terrible, 
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apparently proceeding from some one in the extremity of mortal an- 
guish ; and he could not wonder that it is regarded by the natives as 
the forerunner of calamity. The Dutch traveller Hafner, who visited 
the same island, once heard, as he was traversing a mountain-ridge, 
about the close of the rainy season, at midnight, a distant barking of 
dogs that seemed to break out of the sides of the opposite ridge. 
Sometimes it seemed near, and sometimes far ; but on the whole kept 
increasing in loudness. Presently he fancied he could distinguish 
human voices mixed with loud laughter. The tones were now near 
and now far ; some apparently above his head, and then seeming to 
issue from the ground. After a while all ceased, and then suddenly 
so loud a clamor rang through the air, that the mountains echoed it 
far and wide. This was followed by a piercing yell just behind the 
crag under which he had crouched for shelter. His nerves, as he 
confesses, were thoroughly shaken, and he rushed out from his con- 
cealment ; and to his amazement the whole air above and around 
him was full of voices, yelling, shouting, all so strange, piercing, and 
dissonant, that in a paroxysm of terror he rushed back to his shelter 
in the rock, and stopped both his ears. After a while the noises 
subsided ; but during the whole time he could perceive nothing to 
which he could attribute them. Later he was told by persons of 
good repute in Jaffnapatam that similar sounds were not unfrequently 
heard in their mountains and on the banks of the Malinganga river, 
and that they were popularly attributed to spirits or demons. A 
Mecklenburger, named Wolf, who lived for some twenty years in 
Ceylon (and published his travels in 1784), reports that on a single 
occasion he was a witness of the phenomenon. It was one o’clock 
at night when the cry burst forth in the air. The voice resembled 
neither a man’s nor an animal’s, and seemed to come out of a cavern. 
On his speaking of it, some hunters told him that in the dry season 
they sometimes heard the sounds near the pools in the forest. Some- 
times it was a call, sometimes a shriek, sometimes more like a song ; 
but in every case it was so strange and appalling that it struck terror 
into even the most courageous. ‘The terrible voice ran from place to 
place with a swiftness that neither the flight of a bird nor the wind 
itself could equal, and in a few seconds it would be a mile away. 
The English traveller Knox, whose narrative appeared in 1681, gives 
a similar report. He, however, only heard it in the mountains, and 
not on the lowland. The sounds, he says, have some resemblance 
to the baying of hounds; but dogs who heard them shivered with 
fear. They suddenly ceased, to resound again in a few seconds from 
a far-distant place. The natives universally attributed the phenome- 
non to demons. 

In the desert of Kobi, which lies between the snowy and ex- 
cessively cold highlands of Thibet and the mild regions to the south, 
travellers report singular sounds in the air, like the clattering of 
weapons, or the tones of musical instruments of the most varied 
kinds. But if single travellers happen to lag behind caravans, and 
get out of sight of the latter, they are led far into the desert. Some- 
times at night they hear the trampling of horses, and mistaking it for 
the caravan, turn their course in that direction, in which case they 
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are sure to be drawn out of the road, and will probably perish in the 
desert. This desert is thirty days’ journey in breadth, cold, bare of 
vegetation, and without any animals to which the sounds could be 
attributed ; and yet it exhibits phenomena similar to those of the 
tropical forests of Ceylon. 

Russian travellers mention an island lying in a salt morass between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, where at times there is heard 
at night such a baying and barking of dogs, mingled with the cries 
of various beasts and birds, that the island is looked upon as the 
abode of evil spirits, and scarcely any one is found hardy enough to 
visit it. 

Nor is the Western hemisphere without similar phenomena. In 
the 64th degree of southern latitude lies an archipelago of desolate 
and rocky islands called South Shetland. Upon one of these (the 
English tourist Wedell informs us, in a narrative of a voyage to the 
Antarctic regions) one of the sailors of his ship was left for a time in 
charge of a boat. At night, about ro o’clock, as he was lying on the 
beach, he twice heard a sound like a human voice. It was not quite 
dark, and the man looked around him attentively, but could see no 
one. He walked along the beach, and presently heard it again, the 
same sound, but plainer, and continued for about two minutes. The 
sound had something musical about it. At last he perceived, on a 
distant rock, a seal, which no sooner caught sight of him than it 
plunged into the water ; and he maintained that this animal had pro- 
duced the noise. 

In Scotland the sare phenomena have given rise to many legends. 
Most of our readers will remember the fine use Scott has made (in 
Marmion) of a story of this kind, in the supernatural nightly summons 
by name of all those destined to fall at Flodden. On the west coast 
fearful tales are still told of a water-demon or kelpie which allures 
the nightly traveller by lamentable sounds as if from some one in 
distress, and when he has drawn near, utters a fearful cry which de- 
prives him of reason. Sometimes it calls like a ferryman, offering to 
carry him over ; or indicates as fording-places dangerous spots where 
man and horse will perish. 

Often the stories have a grotesque form, as in the following :— 
Near Reichenhall in Bavaria there is a place where two high-roads 
meet between lofty walls of rock; and from these rocks are often 
heard at night the most frightful cries. But in the year 1831 these 
became especially outrageous, and at night the rocks fairly rang with 
unceasing howls, yells and shrieks. At last the spring-keeper of 
Nesselgraben could stand it no longer, and set out to investigate the 
cause. He ascended the ridge, and there found that the sound 
issued from a chasm in the rocky walls below him. The descent 
was too perilous for him to attempt, and he gave up the search. 
But a more adventurous spirit, who was looking for some strayed 
sheep, came along, and learning the spring-keeper’s experience, and 
being moreover a good cragsman, clambered down into the chasm 
and worked his way to the place whence the sounds proceeded. 
Here in a deep crevice in the rock he found an old woman, bent 
down with age, who in response to his questions only uttered the 
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most exasperating yells and howls. Losing all patience, he laid 
hold of her, and pushing her before him, forced her to the level 
rocks on the summit of the ridge. Safely arrived here, he put on 
his jacket and hat, which he had thrown off on commencing his 
descent, and on looking around for his prisoner, she had disap- 
peared. This evidence that she was something supernatural gave 
him such a turn that he took to his bed for a week. 

Scientific observers have given much attention to these phenomena, 
with very partial success. Certain musical sounds which are heard 
at times on the coast of Ceylon, have been attributed to a kind of 
shell-fish, which when left uncovered by the tide has the power of 
emitting sonorous tones. Humboldt found that sounds, somewhat 
resembling organ-tones, were given forth by certain granite rocks in 
Brazil after sunset; and he attributed these to vibrations produced 
by the rapid cooling of the stone. But the greater number of the 
phenomena are still unsolved, while yet the universality of the reports 
forbids us to consider them as mere figments of the imagination ; nor 
are expert hunters or fishermen likely to be deceived by any ordinary 
sounds of land or sea. 

In Germany these sounds have usually resembled the rushing and 
clatter and shouts of a party of horsemen; and hence in heathen 
times they were called “Odin’s host,” or “the wild hunt.” It was 
Odin (Wuotan, “the Rager,” the Storm-god) hurrying by on his 
furious chase. In the middle ages, when the peasantry were much 
harassed by the hunting propensities of their lords, whose dogs they 
had to feed, for whom they had to act as beaters, and who often 
trampled down the patient toil of months in one morning’s hunt, special 
legends arose as to the wild hunt; and in it was seen the punish- 
ment of cruel lords or huntsmen, doomed to ride on forever in an 
eternal chase. 

Most of our readers are doubtless familiar with Biirger’s powerful 
ballad, beginning: ‘“ Der Wild- und Rheingraf stoss ins Horn,” 
which gives one version of the legend of the Wild Huntsman. But 
in various parts of Germany this phantom has other names. In 
lower Saxony he is Hakelbiérend, and in the Harz, Hakelnberg, of 
whom the following story is told :— 

Hakelnberg frequents the mountains of the Harz, and the Thurin- 
gian forests, sometimes appearing to the wanderer as a solitary 
huntsman with a dog, and at other times in a carriage drawn by four 
horses and followed by six hounds. Unless the traveller has had 
the fortune to be born on Sunday, he can not see Hakelnberg, but 
only hears a terrible rushing through the air, mingled with the hollow 
baying of hounds, and at times the plashing of water, as if horses 
were dashing through a ford. At intervals he hears the shout of 
“Ho! Ho!” and sees the huntsman’s inseparable companion Hoot- 
Osel — of whom more anon. 

Once three wayfarers were sitting late at night in the region of the 
Dummburg. The moon gleamed fitfully through ragged - masses of 
cloud that were driving across the sky. All around was the deepest 
silence. Suddenly a “rustling noise was heard over their heads. 
They looked up, and over them was flitting a great horned owl. 
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“Ha!” cried one of the travellers, “there is Hoot-Osel; Hakeln- 
berg is not far off!” “Let us get away,” said another, “before the 
spectre is upon us.” “We cannot get away,” said the third, “ but we 
are in no danger if we offer him no offence. But no man must dare 
to speak to the Wild Huntsman, or it may happen to him as it did to 
the shepherd.” So they crouched under some thick bushes. Pres- 
ently they heard a clamor and rushing sound as of a pack of hounds 
plunging through the thickets, and a hollow sound in the air above 
their heads. From time to time they heard the huntsman’s terrible 
“Ho! Ho!” Two of the travellers lay with their faces pressed to 
the ground ; but the third could not restrain his curiosity, and peeped 
up through the bushes, when he saw the shadow of a huntsman 
followed by hounds rush swiftly by. All was now still again, and 
the frightened travellers ventured to arise, but nothing was to be 
seen. 

“Who or what is Hoot-Osel?” asked one of the travellers, after 
a pause. His comrade answered thus: “In a distant convent in 
Thiiringen once lived a nun named Ursula. She had a most vile, 
unmelodivus voice, but was possessed with the idea that she was a 
perfect nightingale, and by her persistence in howling during the holy 
office at a pitch that fairly drowned their chanting, drove the good 
sisters out of aJl patience, and filled their hearts with bitterness and 
their minds with most unsaintly thoughts. So they nicknamed her 
Hoot-Ursel. But bad as it had been in her life, after her death it 
was worse, for at eleven every night she thrust her head through a 
hole of the tower into the church choir, and hooted lamentably; and 
every morning at four o’clock she mingled her unlovely song with the 
matin-chant. For three days the nuns, in the extremity of terror, 
endured this visitation ; but on the fourth, just as the frightful voice 
was heard, one forgetting herself, said to her neighbor, ‘there is 
Hoot-Ursel!’ In an instant the sound ceased, and the nuns, in a 
sudden panic, rushed out of the church, nor could any threats or 
persuasions induce them to enter again, until a distinguished exorcist 
had been sent for, who succeeded in banishing the spectre, in the 
shape of a horned-owl, to the lonely Dummburg. Here she met 
with a congenial spirit in Hakelnberg; and each found so much 
pleasure in the other’s society and melody (not to hint at tenderer 
ties) that they have never since separated. This is the story of 
Hoot-Osel.” ‘ But what was it happened to the shepherd who spoke 
to Hakelnberg?” “A shepherd,” said the third traveller, “once 
heard Hakelnberg rush by, and being a bold fellow, he cheered on 
the hounds, and shouted after him, ‘Good sport, Hakelnberg!’ <A 
voice like a roll of thunder came back: ‘Since you have helped the 
hunt, you shall share the game!’ and a mass of carrion was hurled 
to the ground at his feet.” ; 

But who was Hakelbiarend, or Hakelnberg himself? Here is one 
of the many stories that are told of this personage :— 

In the Grimnitz Forest, not far from the old hunting-castle on the 
heath, is a spot which is called “ Barens’ graveyard ;” and it has 
this name from a forester, Barens, who is buried there. There was 
to be a great boar-hunt in this forest, and this Barens visited the 
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place that the Elector had had surrounded, three days before the hunt, 
to give the swine food and take alook atthem. He passed the night 
on the ground, and about midnight he heard a voice calling, “Is 
Stump-tail here, who is to kill the forester Barens?” On the follow- 
ing night he heard the same voice; so he told the matter to the 
elector, adding his suspicions that it was some one who wished to 
play him a trick or make him afraid. The elector ordered him to 
say nothing about it to any one, but to stay home the following night, 
when his place should be taken by one of the game-keepers. This 
man in the morning reported that he had heard that same voice. On 
the next day the hunt came off, but the forester, by his master’s 
orders, stayed at home. When it was over, however, he came out to 
look at the game, and observed that they were just lifting a very 
large boar, with a short or cropped tail, up in a wagon. He went up 
to help, and apostrophising the boar as the fatal Stump-tail, “So 
you were to kill me, were you? but you see that plan has failed.” 
But as he and the others were lifting up the heavy carcase, pushing 
and heaving with all their strength, the great head, relaxed, fell to 
one side, and one of the tusks ripped the forester’s body open, so 
that in a few minutes he died. By the elector’s order, four stones 
were placed in the form of a cross to mark the place where he fell, 
and to this day the spot is called “ Barens’ graveyard.” 

There is another, very similar story of a Hans von Hackelnberg, 
who dreamed that he was slain by a boar, and not long after had a 
severe contest with one of gigantic size, which he finally slew. Glad 
that he had baffled the prediction, he gave the monster’s head a 
contemptuous kick, when one of the tusks pierced his foot, inflicting 
a wound of which he died. 

These stories, however, are but specimens of the many legends of 
unfulfilled prophecy, all pointing the ancient moral of so many fables 
that it is vain to hope to outwit destiny, a moral which Euripides 
has crabbedly summed up in his pet tag,— 

“ A Lord-Steward High is Zeus in the sky, 
And much that is odd is fulfilled by the gods : 
That comes not about for which you look out ; 


What you don’t expect, that Fate doth effect, 
As you may have observed in this story.” 


One of the most famous of these stories, turning in a similar way 
upon a “weird dree’d,” as the Scotch say, at a boar-hunt, is that of 
Adrastus, related by Herodotus ; but in none of them is there more 
than a coincident connection between their luckless heroes and 
the Wild Huntsman. But other forms of the legend attempt to give 
a moral to the story by representing Der Wilde Fager as having been 
a cruel and tyrannous master, riding over his peasants’ fields, or even 
their wives and children, in his brutal sport ; or as having perpetrated 
in connection with it some strange and terrible impiety. 

King Woldemar, says a Danish legend, loved Torelille, a maiden 
of the island Riigen. When she died, he found himself unable to 
part from the body of his beloved, and had it borne with him every- 
where on his journeyings. His followers came to the conclusion that 
there was some magic at the bottom of this strange infatuation, and 
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one of them determined to investigate the matter. So he took an 
opportunity to examine the corpse privately, and on its finger found 
an antique ring, which he pulled off and kept. The King at once 
awakened as if from a dream, and ordered Torelille’s body to be 
buried at once. But he now transferred all his favor to the new 
possessor of the ring ; raised him to high rank, trusted him with the 
weightiest affairs, and could scarcely bear to let him go out of his 
sight. Flattered at first, the new favorite soon found that the envy 
and jealousy of the other courtiers would result in his murder before 
long ; and knowing that he owed his exaltation solely to the magic 
ring, pulled this off one day as he was riding through the forest 
Gurré, and threw it in a marsh. From this moment the King felt 
happier in that forest than anywhere else in all his dominions. He 
built a castle in the woods, and spent day and night in hunting in 
its environs. So great was his delight in his sport that he was accus- 
tomed profanely to say that he desired no better heaven than to hunt 
forever in the forest of Gurré. And now every night Woldemar’s 
ghost with his train of spectral huntsmen, scours the forest. Belated 
travellers hear with terror the shouts and halloos and baying of hounds, 
and hide themselves in thickets. A pack of coal-black hounds first 
rushes by, their red tongues lolling out, and their eyes flaming like 
glowing carbuncles. Woldemar follows on a white horse, sometimes 
carrying his head under his arm. If he meets a traveller, he gives 
him a couple of his hounds to hold, and no man dares refuse to obey 
him. Sometimes the hounds remain immovable where they were 
left for hours, but when they hear a blast of their master’s horn, they 
vanish like an arrow from a bow. 

A Dutch legend relates that a peasant living in the vicinity of 
Wynendael, had a son who spent all his time in hunting, instead of 
helping his old father to till the soil. When the old man came to 
die, he called his son to his bed-side; but the unfeeling wretch 
whistled to his dogs and went off to hunt. In the anguish of his 
spirit the old man cried, “Then hunt for ever!” and died as he uttered 
the words. From this time the unhappy wretch, or his tormented 
sprite, has roamed the woods by night ; and travellers often hear his 
hideous and lamentable cries. 

In these stories, and the multitude of which they are specimens, 
the moral has been evidently tacked on to the old supernatural legend, 
and seems to have been framed to satisfy the natural sense of justice 
which insists that so strange and fearful a punishment can only have 
been inflicted upon a crime of unwonted horror. The first of the 
forms we have given probably found favor in lands where the nobility 
were a trifle rigid in the laws of “vert and venison” ; the second, 
with the church ; and the third, with fathers whose sons were rather 
too fond of a bit of shooting. By a similar process has grown the 
story of the Flying Dutchman, out of the natural phenomenon of the 
mirage, where rays reflected from a mass of air of different density 
than that surrounding the observer, present to the sailor the sight of 
a phantom ship that vanishes as he approaches. A phantom ship 
suggests a ghostly captain and crew ; and imagination, guided by the 
instinct of justice, soon framed a legend for this unhappy navigator. 
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Who is really the Wild Huntsman? Neither more nor less than 
Odin himself, the ruler of the air and king of heaven to our ancient 
Teutonic ancestry, as Zeus was to the Greeks. As Wuotan, “the 
Rager,” he was the wild storm-wind : the clouds scudding before him 
were the game that he pursues and the hounds upon their track. 
The roar and crash of the storm, the howling of the blast, and the 
roll of the thunder were the baying of the hounds, the trampling and 
neighing of his horse Sleipnir, swiftest of living things. As Hakel- 
barend, “ cloak-wearer,” he was the thoroughly over-clouded sky, the 
nimbus or rain-cloud. And the mysterious noises in the air were al! 
attributed to him. 

When Christianity penetrated into Scandinavia, it was found im- 
possible entirely to separate the people from their ancient faith. 
The God of the Christians might be superior to Odin or Thor, but 
they could not renounce all belief in powers whose acts they had 
seen, and whose voices they had heard. Race-beliefs are ineradic- 
able ; and even now much more Odinism survives unsuspected, even 
among ourselves, than is included in the names Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. How many writers have noticed the persist- 
ence of Pagan rites and beliefs, under new names, among the peas- 
antry of the south of Europe. Nay, the writer of these lines has 
seen an outbreak of genuine Druidism in an assembly of people who 
imagined they were engaged in Christian worship. 

But the clergy, if they could not eradicate Odinism, could bring it 
into discredit. Odin was represented as a potent spirit indeed, but 
as a demon; no longer the giver of light, warmth, fertility, wealth, 
and all good things, but the fierce foe of mankind, whose chain was 
lengthened to punish them for their sins, who devastated their 
labors, tortured the impious who had forfeited the protection of 
heaven, and wreaked malice upon the careless or presumptuous. 
The mythological boar-hunt, in which Odin, as the bringer of heat 
and light, chases the boar Winter, is wounded by the latter while 
sleeping at the time of the summer solstice, when the sun seems to 
rest on his course and then to retreat down the southern sky, and 
slays him at the winter solstice — all this dwindled to a variation on 
the demoniac chase of the swine down the steep banks of Gergesa 
into the Lake of Tiberias. 

Worse degradation followed. From Princes of the Power of the 
Air, the gods dwindled into mere plebeian spectres, and sank into 
the rabble of unclean ghosts of the lower order; until the great 
Allfadr, the source of light and life, bringer of victory, father of 
gods and men, before whom the fierce Norseman and unconquerable 
Goth bent low in reverence, shrank into a shabby grotesque, the 
scarecrow of a ballad, or the bugbear of the nursery. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LXxX. 
ATLEE’S RETURN. 


HEN Atlee arrived at Bruton Street, the welcome that met him 
was almost cordial. Lord Danesbury— not very demonstrative 
at any time — received him with warmth, and Lady Maude gave him 
her hand with a sort of significant cordiality that overwhelmed him 
with delight. The climax of his enjoyment was, however, reached when 
Lord Danesbury said to him, “‘ We are glad to see you at home again.” 
This speech sunk deep into his heart, and he never wearied of re- 
peating it over and over to himself. When he reached his room, 
where his luggage had already preceded him, and found his dressing 
articles laid out, and all the little cares and attentions which well- 
trained servants understand awaiting him, he muttered, with a tremulous 
sort of ecstasy, “This is a very glorious way to come home!” 

The rich furniture of the room, the many appliances of luxury and 
ease around him, the sense of rest and quiet, so delightful after a jour- 
ney, all appealed to him as he threw himself into a deeply-cushioned 
chair. He cried aloud, “Home! home! Is this indeed home? What 
a different thing from that mean life of privation and penury I have 
always been associating with this word — from that perpetual struggle 
with debt — the miserable conflict that went on through every day, till 
not an action, not a thought, remained untinctured with money, and, if a 
momentary pleasure crossed the path, the cost of it as certain to tar- 
nish all the enjoyment! Such was the only home I have ever known, 
or, indeed, imagined.” 

It is said that the men who have emerged from very humble con- 
ditions in life, and occupy places of eminence or promise, are less 
overjoyed at this change of fortune than impressed with a kind of re- 
sentment towards the destiny that once had subjected them to privation. 
Their feeling is not so much joy at the present as discontent with the 

ast. 

a Why was I not born to all this?” cried Atlee, indignantly. “What 
is there in me, or in my nature, that this should be a usurpation? Why 
was I not schooled at Eton, and trained at Oxford? Why was I not 
bred up amongst the men whose competitor I shall soon find myself? 
Why have I not their ways, their instincts, their watchwords, their 
pastimes, and even their prejudices, as parts of my very nature? Why 
am I to learn these late in life, as a man learns a new language, and 
never fully catches the sounds or the niceties? Is there any com- 
petitorship I should flinch from, any rivalry I should fear, if I had but 
started fair in the race?” 

This sense of having been hardly treated by fortune at the outset, 
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marred much of his present enjoyment, accompanied as it was by a 
misgiving that, do what he might, that early inferiority would cling to 
him, like some rag of a garment that he must wear over all his 
“braverie,” proclaiming as it did to the world, “ This is from what I 
sprung originally.” 

It was not by any exercise of vanity that Atlee knew he talked bet- 
ter, knew more, was wittier and more ready-witted than the majority 
of men of his age and standing. ‘The consciousness that he could do 
scores of things /Aey could not do was not enough, tarnished as it was 
by a misgiving that, by some secret mystery of breeding, some free- 
masonry of fashion, he was not one of them, and that this awkward 
fact was suspended over him for life, to arrest his course in the hour 
of success, and baulk him at the very moment of victory. 

“Till a man’s adoption amongst them is ratified by a marriage, he 
is not safe,” muttered he. “Till the fate and future of one of their 
own is embarked in the same boat with himself, they’ll not grieve over 
his shipwreck.” 

Could he but call Lady Maude his wife! Was this possible? There 
were classes in which affections went for much, where there was such 
a thing as engaging these same affections, and actually pledging all 
hope of happiness in life on the faith of such engagements. ‘These, 
it is true, were the sentiments that prevailed in humbler walks of life, 
amongst those lowiy-born people whose births and marriages were not 
chronicled in gilt-bound volumes. The Lady Maudes of the world, 
whatever imprudences they might permit themselves, certainly never 
“fell in love.” Condition and place in the world were far too serious 
things to be made the sport of sentiment. Love was a very proper 
thing in three-volume novels, and Mr. Mudie drove a roaring trade in 
it ; but in the well-bred world, immersed in all its engagements, triple- 
deep in its projects and promises for pleasure, where was the time, 
where the opportunity, for this pleasant fooling? That luxurious sel- 
fishness, in which people delight to plan a future life and agree to think 
that they have in themselves what can confront narrow fortune and 
difficulty, these had no place in the lives of persons of fashion! In 
that coquetry of admiration and flattery which, in the language of slang, 
is called spooning, young persons occasionally got so far acquainted 
that they agreed to be married, pretty much as they agreed to waltz or 
to polka together; but it was always with the distinct understanding 
that they were doing what mammas would approve of, and family solici- 
tors of good conscience could ratify. No tyrannical sentimentality, 
no uncontrollable gush of sympathy, no irresistible convictions about 
all future happiness being dependent on one issue, overbore these 
natures, and made them insensible to title, and rank, and station, and 
settlements. 

In one word, Atlee, after due consideration, satisfied his mind that, 
though a man might gain the affections of the doctor’s daughter, or 
the squire’s niece, and so establish himself as an element of her happi- 
ness that friends would overlook all differences of fortune, and try to 
make some sort of compromise with fate, all these were unsuited to 
the sphere in which Lady Maude moved. It was, indeed, a realm 
where this coinage did not circulate. To enable him to address her 
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with any prospect of success, he should be able to show — ay, and to 
show argumentatively — that she was, in listening to him, about to do 
something eminently prudent and worldly-wise. She must, in short, 
be in a position to show her friends and “society” that she had not 
committed herself to anything wilful or foolish— had not been misled 
by a sentiment or betrayed by a sympathy ; and that the well-bred 
questioner who inquired, “Why did she marry Atlee?” should be met 
by an answer satisfactory and convincing. 

In the various ways he canvassed the question and revolved it with 
himself, there was one consideration which, if I were at all concerned 
for his character for gallantry, I should be reluctant to reveal ; but, 
as I feel little interest on this score, I am free to own was this. He 
remembered that, as Lady Maude was no longer in her first youth, there 
was reason to suppose she might listen to addresses now which, some 
years ago, would have met scant favor in her eyes. 

In the matrimonial Lloyd’s, if there were such a body, she would 
not have figured A No. 1, and the risks of entering the conjugal state 
have probably called for an extra premium. Atlee attached great 
importance to this fact; but it was not the less a matter which de- 
manded the greatest delicacy of treatment. He must know it, and 
he must not know it. He must see that she had been the belle of 
many seasons, and he must pretend to regard her as fresh to the ways 
of life and new to society. He trusted a good deal to his tact to do 
this, for while insinuating to her the possible future of such a man as 
himself, the high place and the great rewards which, in all likelihood, 
awaited him, there would come an opportune moment to suggest that 
to any one less gifted, less conversant with knowledge of life than 
herself, such reasonings could not be addressed. 

‘“*Tt could never be,” cried he aloud, “‘ to some miss fresh from the 
schoolroom and the governess I could dare to talk a language only 
understood by those who have been conversant with high questions 
and moved in the society of thoughtful talkers.” 

There is no quality so dangerous to eulogise as experience, and 
Atlee thought long over this. One determination or another must 
speedily be come to. If there was no likelihood of success with Lady 
Maude, he must not lose his chances with the Greek girl: The sum, 
whatever it might be, which her father should obtain for his secret 
papers, would constitute a very respectable portion. “I have a. 
stronger reason to fight for liberal terms,” thought he, “than the 
Prince Kostalergi imagines, and fortunately, that fine parental trait, 
that noble desire to make a provision for his child, stands out so 
clearly in my brief, I should be a sorry advocate if I could not em- 
ploy it.” 

' In the few words that passed between Lord Danesbury and himself 
on arriving, he learned that there was but little chance of his winning 
his election for the borough. Indeed he bore the disappointment 
jauntily and good-humoredly. That great philosophy of not attach- 
ing too much importance to any one thing in life, sustained him in 
every venture. “Bet on the field—never back the favorite,” was 
his formula for inculcating the wisdom of trusting to the general game 
of life rather than to any particular emergency. “ Back the field,” 
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he would say, “and you must be unlucky or you’ll come right in the 
long run.” 

They dined that day alone, that is, they were but three at table; 
and Atlee enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of hearing them talk 
with the freedom and unconstraint people only indulge in when “at 
home.” Lord Danesbury discussed confidential questions of political 
importance, told how his colleagues agreed in this or differed on that ; 
adverted to the nice points of temperament which made one man 
hopeful and that other despondent or distrustful ; he exposed the 
difficulties they had to meet in the Commons, and where the Upper 
House was intractable ; and even went so far in his confidences as 
to admit where the criticisms of the Press were felt to be damaging 
to the administration. 

“The real danger of ridicule,” said he, “is not the pungency of 
the satire, it is the facility with which it is remembered and circulated. 
The man who reads the strong leader in Zhe Times may have some 
general impression of being convinced, but he cannot repeat its argu- 
ments or quote its expressions. ‘The pasquinade or the squib gets a 
a hold on the mind, and in its very drollery will ensure its being re- 
tained there.” 

Atlee was not a little gratified to hear that this opinion was 
delivered @ ropos to a short paper of his own, whose witty sarcasms 
on the Cabinet were exciting great amusement in town, and much 
curiosity as to the writer. 

“He has not seen ‘ Zhe Whitebait Dinner’ yet,” said Lady Maude ; 
“the cleverest jeu-d’esprit of the day.” 

* Ay, or of any day,” broke in Lord Danesbury. “Even the Axti- 
Sacobin has nothing better. The notion is this. The Devil happens 
to be taking a holiday, and he is in town just at the time of the Min- 
isterial dinner, and, hearing that he is at Claridge’s, the Cabinet, 
ashamed at the little attention bestowed on a crowned head, ask him 
down to Greenwich. He accepts, and to kill an hour,— 


“He strolled down of course, 
o the Parliament House, 

And heard how England stood, 

As she has since the Flood, 

Without ally or friend to assist her. 
But, while every persuasion 
Was full of invasion, 
From Russian or Prussian, 
Yet te only discussion 

Was, how should a gentleman marry his sister.’ ” 


““Can you remember any more of it, my lord?” asked Atlee, on 
whose table at that moment were lying the proof-sheets of the pro- 
duction. 

“Maude has it all somewhere. You must find it for him, and let 
him guess the writer —if he can.” 

““What do the clubs say?” asked Atlee. 

‘“T think they are divided between Orlop and Bouverie. I’m told 
that the Garrick people say it’s Sankey, a young fellow in F. O.” 

“You should see Aunt Jerningham about it, Mr. Atlee —her 
eagerness is driving her half mad.” 
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“Take him out to ‘Lebanon’ on Sunday,” said my lord; and 
Lady Maude agreed with a charming grace and courtesy, adding, as 
she left the room, “So remember you are engaged for Sunday.” 
Atlee bowed as he held the door open for her to pass out, and threw 
into his glance what he desired might mean homage and eternal 
devotion. 

“ Now then for a little quiet confab,” said my lord. ‘“ Let me hear 
what you meant by your telegram. All I could make out was that 
you found our man.” 

“Yes ; I found him, and passed several hours in his company.” 

“ Was the fellow very much out at elbows, as usual?” 

‘No, my lord —thriving, and likely to thrive. He has just been 
named Envoy to the Ottoman Court.” 

“Bah!” was all the reply his incredulity could permit. 

“True, I assure you. Such is the estimation he is held in at 
Athens, the Greeks declare he has not his equal. You are aware 
that his name is Spiridion Kostalergi, and he claims to be Prince of 
Delos.” 

“With all my heart. Our Hellenic friends never quarrel over their 
nobility. There are titles and to spare for every one. Will he give 
us our papers?” 

“Yes; but not without high terms. He declares, in fact, my lord, 
that you can no more return to the Bosphorus without Aim than he 
can go there without you.” 

“Ts the fellow insolent enough to take this ground?” 

“That is he. In fact, he presumes to talk as your lordship’s col- 
league, and hints at the several points in which you may act in 
concert.” 

“Tt is very Greek, all this.” 

“ His terms are ten thousand pounds in cash, and —” 

“There, there, that will do. Why not fifty — why not a hundred 
thousand ?” 

“ He affects a desire to be moderate, my lord.” 

“T hope you withdrew at once after such a proposal? I trust you 
did not prolong the interview a moment longer?” 

“T arose, indeed, and declared that the mere mention of such 
terms was like a refusal to treat at all.” 

“ And you retired?” 

“T gained the door, when he detained me. He has, I must admit, 
a marvellous plausibility, for though at first he seemed to rely on the 
all-importance of these documents to your lordship, how far they 
would compromise you in the past and impede you for the future ; 
how they would impair your influence, and excite the animosity of 
many who were freely canvassed and discussed in them—yet he 
abandoned all that at the end of our interview, and restricted him- 
self to the plea that the sum, if a large one, could not be a serious 
difficulty to a great English noble, and would be the crowning fortune 
of a poor Greek gentleman, who merely desired to secure a marriage 
portion for his only daughter.” 

“ And you believed this?” 
“T so far believed him that I have his pledge in writing that, when 
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he has your lordship’s assurance that you will comply with his terms 
—and he only asks that much —he will deposit the papers in the 
hands of the Minister at Athens, and constitute your lordship the 
trustee of the amount in favor of his daughter, the sum only to be 
paid on her marriage.” 

“ How can it possibly concern me that he has a daughter, or why 
should I accept such a trust?” 


“The proposition had no other meaning than to guarantee the 


good faith on which his demand is made.” 

“T don’t believe in the daughter.” 

“That is, that there is one?” 

“No. I am persuaded that she has no existence. It is some 
question of a mistress or a dependant ; and, if so, the sentimentality 
which would seem to have appealed so forcibly to you fails at once.” 

“That is quite true, my lord; and I cannot pretend to deny the 
weakness you accuse me of. There may be no daughter in the 
question.” 

“Ah! You begin to perceive now that you surrendered your con- 
victions too easily, Atlee. You failed in that element of ‘restless 
distrust’ that Talleyrand used to call the temper of the diplomatist.” 

“Tt is not the first time I have had to feel I am your lordship’s 
inferior.” 

“My education was not made in a day, Atlee. It need be no dis- 
couragement to you that you are not as long-sighted asI am. No, 
no ; rely upon it, there is no daughter in the case.” 

“With that conviction, my lord, what is easier than to make your 
adhesion to his terms conditional on his truth? You agree, if his 
statement be in all respects verified.” 

“Which implies that it is of the least consequence to me whether 
the fellow has a daughter or not?” 

“Tt is so only as the guarantee of the man’s veracity.” 

“ And shall I give ten thousand pounds to test that?” 

“No, my lord ; but to repossess yourself of what, in very doubtful 
hands, might prove a great scandal and a great disaster.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! ten thousand pounds!” 

“Why not eight — perhaps five? I have not your lordship’s great 
knowledge to guide me, and I cannot tell when these men really mean 
to maintain their ground. From my own very meagre experiences, I 
should say he was not a very tractable individual. He sees some 
promise of better fortune before him, and like a genuine gambler — 
as I hear he is—he determines to back his luck.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” muttered the other, below his breath. 

“‘ As regards the money, my lord, I take it that these same papers 
were documents which more or less concerned the public service — 
they were in no sense personal, although meant to be private ; and 
although in my ignorance I may be mistaken, it seems to me that the 
fund devoted to secret services could not be more fittingly appro- 
priated than in acquiring documents whose publicity could prove a 
national injury.” 

“Totally wrong— utterly wrong. The money could never be paid 
on such a pretence —the ‘ Office’ would not sanction —no Minister 
would dare to advise it.” 
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“Then I come back to my original suggestion. I should give a 
conditional acceptance, and treat for a reduction of the amount.” 

“You would say five?” 

“T opine, my lord, eight would have more chance of success.” 

“You are a warm advocate for your client,” said his lordship, laugh- 
ing ; and, though the shot was merely a random one, it went so true 
to the mark that Atlee flushed up and became crimson all over. 
‘“‘Don’t mistake me, Atlee,” said his lordship, in a kindly tone. “I 
know thoroughly how my interests, and only mine, have any claim on 
your attention. This Greek fellow must be less than nothing to you. 
Tell me now frankly, do you believe one word he has told you? Is 
he really named as Minister to Turkey?” 

‘That much I can answer for —he is.” 

“What of the daughter —is there a daughter?” 

“T suspect there may be. However, the matter admits of an easy 
proof. He has given me names and addresses in Ireland of relatives 
with whom she is living. Now, I am thoroughly conversant with 
Ireland, and, by the indications in my power, I can pledge myself to 
learn all, not only about the existence of this person, but of such family 
circumstances as might serve to guide you in your resolve. Time is 
what is most to be thought of here. Kostalergi requires a prompt 
answer — first of all, your assurance that you will support his claim to 
be received by the Sultan. Well, my lord, if you refuse, Mouravieff 
will do it. You know better than me how impolitic it might be to 
throw these Turks more into Russian influence 2 

“ Never mind ¢haZ, Atlee. Don’t distress yourself about the political 
aspect of the question.” 

“‘T promised a telegraphic line to say, would you or would you not 
sustain his nomination. It was to be yes or no—not more.” 

“Say, yes. I'll not split hairs about what Greek best represents 
his nation. Say, yes.” 

“T am sure, my lord, you do wisely. He is evidently a man of 
ability, and, I suspect, not morally much worse than his countrymen 
in general.” 

“Say, yes ; and then,” — he mused for some minutes before he con- 
tinued,—“ and then run over to Ireland — learn something, if you can, 
of this girl with whom she is staying, in what position, what guarantees, 
if any could be had for the due employment and destination of a sum 
of money, in the event of our agreeing to pay it. Mind, it is simply 
as a gauge of the fellow’s veracity that this story has any value for 
us. Daughter or no daughter is not of any moment to me; but I 
want to test the problem —can he tell one word of truth about any- 
thing? You are shrewd enough to see the bearing of this narrative 
on all he has told you — where it sustains, where it accuses him.” 

“Shall I set out at once, my lord?” 

“No. Next week will do. We’ll leave him to ruminate over your 
telegram. Zzat will show him we have entertained his project ; and 
he is too practised a hand not to know the value of an opened nego- 
tiation. Cradock and Mellish, and one or two more, wish to talk 
with you about Turkey. Graydon, too, has some questions to ask 
you about Suez. They dine here on Monday. Tuesday we are to 
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have the Hargraves and Lord Masham, and a couple of Under-Secre- 
taries of State; and Lady Maude will tell us about Wednesday, for 
all these people, Atlee, are coming to meet you. The newspapers 
have so persistently been keeping you before the world, every one 
wants to see you.” 

Atlee might have told his lordship—but he did not — by what agency 
it chanced that his journeys and his jests were so thoroughly known 
to the press of every capital in Europe. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE DRIVE. 


SuNnpDay came, and with it the visit to South Kensington, where aunt 
Jerningham lived ; and Atlee found himself seated beside Lady Maude 
in a fine roomy barouche, whirling along at a pace that our great 
moralist himself admits to be amongst the very pleasantest excite- 
ments humanity can experience. 

“T hope you will add your persuasions to mine, Mr. Atlee, and 
induce my uncle to take these horses with him to Turkey. You 
know Constantinople, and can say that real carriage-horses cannot be 
had there.” 

“Horses of this size, shape, and action the Sultan himself has not 
the equals of.” 

“No one is more aware than my lord,” continued she, “that the 
measure of an Ambassador’s influence is, in a great degree, the style 
and splendor in which he represents his country, and that his house- 
hold, his equipage, his retinue, and his dinners should mark distinctly 
the station he assumes to occupy. Some caprice of Mr. Walpole’s 
about Arab horses— Arabs of bone and blood he used to talk of 
—has taken hold of my uncle’s mind, and I half fear that he may 
not take the English horses with him.” 

“By the way,” said Atlee, half listlessly, “where zs Walpole? 
What has become of him?” 

“ He is in Ireland at this moment.” 

“Tn Ireland! Good heavens! has he not had enough of Ireland ?” 

“Apparently not. He went over there on Tuesday last.” 

“And what can he possibly have to do in Ireland?” 

“T should say that you are more likely to furnish the answer to that 
question than I. If I’m not much mistaken, his letters are forwarded 
to the same country house where you first made each other’s 
acquaintance.” 

“What, Kilgobbin Castle?” 

“Yes, it is something Castle, and I think the name you men- 
tioned.” 

“And this only puzzles me the more,” added Atlee, pondering. 
“ His first visit there, at the time I met him, was a mere accident of 
travel —a tourist’s curiosity to see an old castle supposed to have 
some historic associations.” 

“ Were there not some other attractions in the spot?” interrupted 


she, smiling. 
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“Yes, there was a genial old Irish squire, who did the honors very 
handsomely, if a little rudely, and there were two daughters, or a 
daughter and a niece, I’m not very clear which, who sang Irish melo- 
dies and talked rebellion to match very amusingly.” 

“Were they pretty?” 

‘Well, perhaps courtesy would say ‘ pretty,’ but a keener criticism 
would dwell on certain awkwardnesses of manner — Walpole called 
therff Irishries.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, he confessed to have been amused with the eccentric habits 
and odd ways, but he was not sparing of his strictures afterwards.” 

“So that there were no ‘tendernesses’?” 

“Oh, I’ll not go that far. I rather suspect there were ‘tender- 
nesses,’ but only such as a fine gentleman permits himself amongst 
semi-savage people—something that seems to say, ‘Be as fond of 
me as you like, and it is a great privilege you enjoy; and I, on my 
side, will accord you such of my affections as I set no particular store 
by.’ Just as one throws small coin to a beggar.” 

“Oh, Mr. Atlee!” 

“T am ashamed to own that I have seen something of this kind 
myself.” 

“Tt is not like my cousin Cecil to behave in that fashion.” 

“T might say, Lady Maude, that your home experiences of people 
would prove a very fallacious guide as to what they might or might 
not do in a society of whose ways you know nothing.” 

“4 man of honor would always be a man of honor.” 

“There are men, and men of honor, as there are persons of excel- 
lent principles with delicate moral health, and they —I say it with 
regret — must be satisfied to be as respectably conducted as they are 
able.” 

“T don’t think you like Cecil,” said she, half puzzled by his sub- 
tlety, but hitting what she thought to be a “blot.” 

“It is difficult for me to tell his cousin what I should like to say in 
answer to this remark.” 

“Oh, have no embarrassment on that score. There are very few 
people less trammelled by the ties of relationship than we are. Speak 
out, and if you want to say anything particularly severe, have no fears 
of wounding my susceptibilities.” 

“And do you know, Lady Maude,” said he, in a voice of almost 
confidential meaning, “this was the very thing I was dreading? I 
had at one time a good deal of Walpole’s intimacy —I’ll not call it 
friendship, for somehow there were certain differences of tempera- 
ment that separated us continually. We could commonly agree upon 
the same things; we could never be one-minded about the same 
people. In my experiences, the world is by no means the cold-hearted 
and selfish thing Ze deems it; and yet I suppose, Lady Maude, if 
there were to be a verdict given upon us both, nine out of ten would 
have fixed on me as the scoffer. Is not this so?” 

The artfulness with which he had contrived to make himself and 
his character a question of discussion achieved only a half-success, for 
she only gave one of her most meaningless smiles as she said, “I do 
not know ; I’m not quite sure.” 
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“And yet Iam more concerned to learn what you would think on 
this score than for the opinion of the whole world.” 

Like a man who has taken a leap and found a deep “drop” on the 
other side, he came to a dead halt as he saw the cold and impassive 
look her features had assumed. He would have given worlds to 
recall his speech and stand as he did before it was uttered ; for 
though she did not say one word, there was that in her calm and 
composed expression which reproved all that savored of passionate 
appeal. A now-or-never sort of courage nerved him, and he went on, 
“‘] know all the presumption of a man like myself daring to address 
such words to you, Lady Maude; but do you remember that though 
all eyes but one saw only fog-bank in the horizon, Columbus main- 
tained there was land in the distance? and so say I, ‘He who would 
lay his fortunes at your feet now sees high honors and great rewards 
awaiting him in the future. It is with you to say whether these 
honors become the crowning glories of a life, or all pursuit of them 
be valueless!’ May I—dare I hope?” 

“This is Lebanon,” said she ; “at least, I think so,” and she held 
her glass to her eye. “Strange caprice, wasn’t it, to call her house 
Lebanon because of those wretched cedars? Aunt Jerningham is so 
odd!” 

“There is a crowd of carriages here,” said Atlee, endeavoring to 
speak with unconcern. 

“Tt is her day; she likes to receive on Sundays, as she says she 
escapes the bishops. By the way, did you tell me you were an old 
friend of hers, or did I dream it?” : 

“T’m afraid it was the vision revealed it.” 

“ Because, if so, I must not take you in. She has a rule against 
all presentations on Sundays ; they are only her intimates she receives 
on that day. We shall have to return as we came.” 

“Not for worlds. Pray let me not prove an embarrassment. You 
can make your visit, and I will go back on foot. Indeed, I should 
like a walk.” 

“On no account! Take the carriage, and send it back for me. I 
shall remain here till afternoon tea.” 

“Thanks, but I hold to my walk.” 

“Tt is a charming day, and I’m sure a walk will be delightful.” 

“Am I to suppose, Lady Maude,” said he, in a low voice, as he 
assisted her to alight, “that you will deign me a more formal answer 
at another time to the words I ventured to address you? May I live 
in the hope that I shall yet regard this day as the most fortunate of 
my life?” 

“Tt is wonderful weather for November—an English November, 
too. Pray let me assure you that you need not make yourself uneasy 
about what you were speaking of. I shall not mention it to any one, 
least of all to ‘my lord ;’ and as for myself, it shall be as completely 
forgotten as though it had never been uttered.” 

And she held out her hand with a sort of cordial frankness that 
actually said, “There, you are forgiven! Is there any record of 
generosity like this?” 

Atlee bowed low and resignedly over that gloved hand, which he 
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felt he was touching for the last time, and turned away with a rush of 
thoughts through his brain in which certainly the pleasantest were 
not the predominating ones, 

He did not dine that day at Bruton Street, and only returned about 
ten o’clock, when he knew he should find Lord Danesbury in his 
study. 

“JT have determined, my lord,” said he, with somewhat of decision 
in his tone that savored of a challenge, “to go over to Ireland by 
the morning mail.” 

Too much engrossed by his own thoughts to notice the other’s 
manner, Lord Danesbury merely turned from the papers before him 
to say, “ Ah, indeed! it would be very well done. We were talking 
about that, were we not, yesterday? What was it?” 

“ The Greek — Kostalergi’s daughter, my lord?” 

“To be sure. You are incredulous about her, ain’t you?” 

“On the contrary, my lord, I opine that the fellow has told us the 
truth. I believe he has a daughter, and destines this money to be 
her dowry.” . 

“With all my heart ; I do not see how it should concern me. If 
I am to pay the money, it matters very little to me whether he invests 
it in a Greek husband or the Double Zero —speculations, I take it, 
pretty much alike. Have you sent a telegram?” 

“T have, my lord. I have engaged your lordship’s word that you 
are willing to treat.” 

‘Just so; it is exactly what Iam! Willing to treat, willing to hear 
argument, and reply with my own, why I should give more for anything 
than it is worth.” 

“We need not discuss further what we can only regard from one 
point of view, and that our own.” 

Lord Danesbury started.. The altered tone and manner struck him 
now for the first time, and he threw his spectacles on the table and 
stared at the speaker with astonishment. 

“There is another point, my lord,” continued Atlee, with unbroken 
calm, “that I should like to ask your lordship’s judgment upon, as I 
shall in a few hours be in Ireland, where the question will present 
itself. There was some time ago in Ireland a case brought under 
your lordship’s notice of a very gallant resistance made by a family 
against an armed party who attacked a house, and your lordship was 
graciously pleased to say that some recognition should be offered to 
one of the sons — something to show how the Government regarded 


‘and approved his spirited conduct.” 


“I know, I know; but I am no longer the Viceroy.” 

“T am aware.of that, my lord, nor is your successor appointed ; 
but any suggestion or wish of your lordship’s would be accepted by 
the Lords Justices with great deference, all the more in payment of a 
debt. If, then, your lordship would recommend this young man for 
the first vacancy in the constabulary, or some place in the Customs, it 
would satisfy a most natural expectation, and, at the same time, 
evidence your lordship’s interest for the country you so lately ruled 
over.” 

“There is nothing more pernicious than forestalling other people’s 
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patronage, Atlee. Not but if this thing was to be done for your- 
self id 

“ Pardon me, my lord, I do not desire anything for myself.” 

“Well, be itso. Take this to the Chancellor or the Commander- 
in-Chief,” — and he scribbled a few hasty lines as he talked,— “and 
say what you can in support of it. If they give you something good, 
I shall be heartily glad of it, and I wish you years to enjoy it.” 

Atlee only smiled at the warmth of interest for him which was 
linked with such a shortness of memory ; but was too much wounded 
in his pride to reply. And now, as he saw that his lordship had re- 
placed his glasses and resumed his work, he walked noiselessly to the 
door and withdrew. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE SAUNTER IN TOWN. 


J 

As ATLEE sauntered along towards Downing Street, whence he pur- 
posed to despatch his telegram to Greece, he thought a good deal of 
his late interview with Lord Danesbury. There was much in it that 
pleased him. He had so far succeeded zz re Kostalergi, that the 
case was not scouted out of court; the matter, at least, was to be 
entertained, and even that was something. The fascination of a 
scheme to be developed, an intrigue to be worked out, had for his 
peculiar nature a charm little short of ecstasy. ‘The demand upon his 
resources for craft and skill, concealment and duplicity, was only 
second in his estimation to the delight he felt at measuring his intel- 
lect with some other, and seeing whether, in the game of subtlety, he 
had his master. 

Next to this, but not without a long interval, was the pleasure he 
felt at the terms in which Lord Danesbury spoke of him. No orator 
accustomed to hold an assembly enthralled by his eloquence — no 
actor habituated to sway the passions of a crowded theatre — is more 
susceptible to the promptings of personal vanity than your “ practised 
talker.” The man who devotes himself to be a “success” in con- 
versation glories more in his triumphs, and sets a greater value on his 
gifts, than any other I know of. 

That men of mark and station desired to meet him—that men 
whose position secured to them the advantage of associating with the 
pleasantest people and the freshest minds —men who commanded, 
so to say, the best talking in society ——wished to confer with and 
to hear Aim, was an intense flattery, and he actually longed for the 
occasion of display. He had learned a good deal since he had left 
Ireland. He had less of that fluency which Irishmen cultivate, 
seldom ventured on an epigram, never on an anecdote, was guardedly 
circumspect as to statements of fact, and, on the whole, liked to 
understate his case, and affect distrust of his own opinion. Though 
there was not one of these which were not more or less restrictions 
on him, he could be brilliant and witty when occasion served, and 
there was an incisive neatness in his repartee in which he had no 
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equal. Some of those he was to meet were well known amongst the 
most agreeable people of society, and he rejoiced that at least if he 
were to be put upon his trial, he should be judged by his peers. 

With all these flattering prospects, was it not strange that his lord- 
ship never dropped a word, nor even a hint, as to his personal career? 
He had told him, indeed, that he could not hope for success at Crad- 
ford, and laughingly said, “ You have left Odger miles behind you in 
your Radicalism. Up to this, we have had no Parliament in England 
sufficiently advanced for your opinions.” On the whole, however, if 
not followed up—which Lord Danesbury strongly objected to its 
being —he said there was no great harm in a young man making his 
first advances in political life by something startling. They are only 
fireworks, it-is true ; the great requisite is that they be brilliant, and 
do not go out with a smoke and a bad smell! 

3eyond this he had told him nothing. Was he minded to take 
him out to Turkey, and as what? He had already explained to him 
that the old days in which a clever fellow could be drafted at once 
into a secretaryship of Embassy were gone by ; that though a Parlia- 
mentary title was held to supersede all others, whether in the case of 
a man or a landed estate, it was all-essential to be in the House for 
that, and that a diplomatist, like a sweep, must begin when he is 
little. 

“As his private secretary,” thought he, “the position is at once 
fatal to all my hopes with regard to Lady Maude.” There was not a 
woman living more certain to measure a man’s pretensions by his sta- 
tion. “ Hitherto I have not been ‘classed.’ I might be anybody, or 
go anywhere. My wide capabilities seemed to say that if I descended ° 
to do small things, it would be quite as easy for me to do great ones ; 
and though I copied despatches, they would have been rather better 
if I had drafted them also.” 

Lady Maude knew this. She knew the esteem in which her uncle 
held him. She knew how that uncle, shrewd man of the world as he 
was, valued the sort of qualities he saw in him, and could, better than 
most men, decide how far such gifts were marketable, and what price 
they brought to their possessor. - 

“And yet,” cried he, “they don’t know one-half of me! What 
would they say if they knew that it was I wrote the great paper on 
Turkish Finance in the Memorial Diplomatique, and the review of it 
in the Quarterly; that it was I who exposed the miserable compro- 
mise of Thiers with Gambetta in the Dédats, and defended him in the 
Daily News ; that the hysterical scream of the Kreuz Zeitung, and the 
severe article on Bismarck in the Fortnightly were both mine; and 
that at this moment I am urging in the ise how the Fenian prisoners 
must be amnestied, and showing in a London review that if they are 
liberated Mr. Gladstone should be attainted for high treason? I 
should like well to let them know all this; and I’m not sure I would 
not risk all the consequences to do it.” 

And then he as suddenly bethought him how little account men of 
letters were held in by the Lady Maudes of this world; what a 
humble place they assigned them socially ; and how small they esti- 
mated their chances of worldly success! 
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“Tt is the unrealism of literature as a career strikes them; and 
they cannot see how men are to assure themselves of the ‘ guoi vivre’ 
by providing what so few want, and even they could exist without.” 

It was in reverie of this fashion he walked the streets, as little cog- 
nisant of the crowd around him as if he were sauntering along some 
rippling stream in a mountain gorge. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
A DARKENED Room. 


THE “comatose” state, to use the language of the doctors, into which 
Gorman O’Shea had fallen, had continued so long as to excite the 
greatest apprehensions of his friends ; for although not amounting to 
complete insensibility, it left him so apathetic and indifferent to 
everything and everyone, that the girls Kate and Nina, in pure 
despair, had given up reading or talking to him, and passed their 
hours of “watching” in perfect silence in the half-darkened room. 

The stern immobility of his pale features, the glassy and meaning- 
less stare of his large blue eyes, the unvarying rhythm of a long-drawn 
respiration, were signs that at length became more painful to contem- 
plate than evidences of actual suffering ; and as day by day went on, 
and interest grew more and more eager about the trial, which was 
fixed for the coming Assize, it was pitiable to see him whose fate was 
so deeply pledged on the issue, unconscious of all that went on 
around him, and not caring to know any of those details the very least 
of which might determine his future lot. 

The instructions drawn up for the defence were sadly in need of the 
sort of information which the sick man alone could supply ; and Nina 
and Kate had both been entreated to watch for the first favorable 
moment that should present itself, and ask certain questions, the 
answers to which would be of the last importance. 

Though Gill’s affidavit gave many evidences of unscrupulous false- 
hood, there was no counter-evidence to set against it, and O’Shea’s 
counsel complained strongly of the meagre instructions which were 
briefed to him in the case, and his utter inability to construct a 
defence upon them. 

“He said he would tell me something this evening, Kate,” said 
Nina ; “so, if you will let me, I will go in your place and remind him 
of his promise.” 

This hopeful sign of returning intelligence was so gratifying to 
Kate that she readily consented to the proposition of her cousin 
taking “her watch,” and, if possible, learning something of his 
wishes. 

“He said it,” continued Nina, “like one talking to himself, and it 
was not easy to follow him. The words, as well as I could make out, 
were, ‘I will say it to-day—this evening, if I can. When it is said’ 
—here he muttered something, but I cannot say whether the words 
were, ‘My mind will be at rest,’ or ‘I shall be at rest for evermore.’ ” 

Kate did not utter a word, but her eyes swam, and two large tears 
stole slowly down her face. 
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“His own conviction is that he is dying,” said Nina; but Kate 
never spoke. 
” “The doctors persist,” continued Nina, “in declaring that this de- 
og- pression is only a well-known symptom of the attack, and that all 
me affections of the brain are marked by a certain tone of despondency. 
They even say more, and that the cases where this symptom predomi- 
nates are more frequently followed by recovery. Are you listening to 
me, child?” 

“No: I was following some thoughts of my own.” 

“T was merely telling you why I think he is getting better.” 

Kate leaned her head on her cousin’s shoulder, and she did not 
speak. The heaving motion of her shoulders and her chest betrayed 


and 





ch the agitation she could not subdue. 
he “T wish his aunt were here ; I see how her absence frets him. Is 
to she too ill for the journey?” asked Nina. 
to “She says not, and she seems in some way to be coerced by others ; 
re but a telegram this morning announces she would try to reach Kilgobbin 
‘ir this evening.” 

“What could coercion mean? Surely this is mere fancy?” 
g- “T am not so certain of that. The convent has great hopes of in- 
mn heriting her fortune. She is rich, and she is a devout Catholic ; and 
n- we have heard of cases where zeal for the Church has pushed discretion 
a, very far.” 
1S “What a worldly creature it is!” cried Nina ; “and who would have 
s suspected it?” 
n “T do not see the worldliness of my believing that people will do 
t much to serve the cause they follow. When chemists tell us that there 


is no finding such a thing as a glass of pure water, where are we to go 


2 for pure motives ?” 

L “To one’s heart, of course,” said Nina ; but the curl of her perfectly- 
cut upper lip as she said it scarcely vouched for the sincerity. 

On that same evening, just as the last flickerings of twilight were 


dying away, Nina stole into the sick-room and took her place noiselessly 
: beside the bed. 
Slowly moving his arm without turning his head, or by any gesture 
whatever acknowledging her presence, he took her hand and pressed 
it to his burning lips, and then laid it upon his cheek. She made no 
effort to withdraw her hand, and sat perfectly still and motionless. 

“* Are we alone?” whispered he, in a voice hardly audible. 

“Yes, quite alone.” 

“Tf I should say what —displease you,” faltered he, his agitation 
making his speech even more difficult ; “how shall I tell?” And 
once more he pressed her hand to his lips. 

“No, no; have no fears of displeasing me. Say what you would 
like to tell me.” 

“It is this, then,” said he, with an effort, “I am dying with my 
secret in my heart. I am dying, to carry away with me the love I am 
not to tell — my love for you, Kate.” 

“T am not Kate,” was almost on her lips, but her struggle to keep 
silent was aided by that desire so strong in her nature — to follow out 
a situation of difficulty to the end. She did not love him, nor did she 
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desire his love ; but a strange sense of injury at hearing his profession 
of love for another shot a pang of intense suffering through her heart, 
and she lay back in her chair with a cold feeling of sickness like 
fainting. ‘The overpowering passion of her nature was jealousy, and to 
share even the admiration of a salon, the “ passing homage,” as such 
deference is called, with another, was a something no effort of her gener- 
osity could compass. 

Though she did not speak, she suffered her hand to remain unre- 
sistingly within his own. After a short pause he went on: “I thought 
yesterday that I was dying, and in my rambling intellect I thought I 
took leave of you; and do you know my last words— my last words, 
Kate?” 

“No; what were they?” 

“My last words were these, ‘ Beware of the Greek ; have no friend- 
ship with the Greek.’”’ 

“ And why that warning?” said she, in a low faint voice. 

“She is not of us, Kate; none of her ways or thoughts are ours, 
nor would they suit us. She is subtle, and clever, and sly, and these 
only mislead those who live simple lives.” 

“* May it not be that you wrong her?” 

“T have tried to learn her nature.” 

“Not to love it?” 

“T believe I was beginning to love her —just when you were cold 
to me. You remember when?” 

“I do; and it was this coldness was the cause? Was it the only 
cause?” 

“No, no. She has wiles and ways which, with her beauty, make 
her nigh irresistible.” 

“ And now you are cured of this passion? There is no trace of it 
in your breast ?” 

“Not a vestige. But why speak of her?” 

“Perhaps I am jealous.” 

Once more he pressed his lips to her hand and kissed it rapturously. 

“No, Kate,” cried he, “none but you have the place in my heart. 
Whenever I have tried a treason it has turned against me. Is there 
light enough in the room to find a small portfolio of red-brown leather ? 
It is on that table yonder.” 

Had the darkness not been almost complete, Nina would scarcely 
have ventured to rise and cross the room, so fearful was she of being 
recognised. 

“It is locked,” said she, as she laid it beside him on the bed ; but 
touching a secret spring, he opened it and passed his fingers hurriedly 
through the papers within. 

“IT believe it must be this,” said he. “I think I know the feel of 
the paper. It is a telegram from my aunt ; the doctor gave it to me 
last night. We read it over together four or five times. This is it, 
and these are the words: ‘If Kate will be your wife, the estate of 
O’Shea’s Barn is your own forever.’ ” 

“Ts she to have no time to think over this offer?” asked she. 

“Would you like candles, Miss?” asked the maid-servant, of whose 
presence there neither of the others had been aware. 
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“No, nor are you wanted,” said Nina, haughtily, as she arose, while 
it was not without some difficulty she withdrew her hand from the sick 
man’s grasp. 

“1 know,” said he, falteringly, “you would not leave me if you had 
not left hope to keep me company in your absence. Is not that so, 
Kate?” 

“ By-bye,” said she softly, and stole away. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
An ANGRY COLLOQUY. 


Ir was with passionate eagerness Nina set off in search of Kate. Why 
she should have felt herself wronged, outraged, insulted even, is not so 
easy to say, nor shall I attempt any analysis of the complex web of 
sentiments which, so to say, spread itself over her faculties. The man 
who had so wounded her self-love had been at her feet, he had fol- 
lowed her in her walks, hung over the piano as she sang — shown by 
a thousand signs that sort of devotion by which men intimate that 
their lives have but one solace, one ecstasy, one joy. By what 
treachery had he been moved to all this, if he really loved another? 
That he was simply amusing himself with the sort of flirtation she her- 
self could take up as a mere pastime was not to be believed. That 
the worshipper should be insincere in his worship was too dreadful to 
think of. And yet it was to this very man she had once turned to 
avenge herself on Walpole’s treatment of her; she had even said, 
“Could you not make a quarrel with him?” Now, no woman of 
foreign breeding puts such a question without the perfect conscious- 
ness that, in accepting a man’s championship, she has virtually ad- 
mitted his devotion. Her own levity of character, the thoughtless 
indifference with which she would sport with any man’s affections, so 
far from inducing her to palliate such caprices, made her more severe 
and unforgiving. “How shall I punish him for this? How shall I 
make him remember whom it is he has insulted?” repeated she over 
and over to herself as she went. 

The servants passed her on the stairs with trunks and luggage of 
various kinds ; but she was too much engrossed with her own thoughts 
to notice them. Suddenly the words, “ Mr. Walpole’s room,” caught 
her ear, and she asked, “ Has any one come?” 

Yes ; two gentlemen had just arrived. A third was to come that 
night, and Miss O’Shea might be expected at any moment. 

“Where was Miss Kate?” she inquired. 

‘“‘In her own room at the top of the house.” 

Thither she hastened at once. 

“Be a dear good girl,” cried Kate as Nina entered, “and help me 
in my many embarrassments. Here are a flood of visitors all coming 
unexpectedly. Major Lockwood and Mr. Walpole have come. Miss 
Betty will be here for dinner, and Mr. Atlee, whom we all believed to 
be in Asia, may arrive to-night. I shall be able to feed them ; but 
how to lodge them with any pretension to comfort is more than I can 
see.” 
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“‘T am in little humor to aid any one. I have my own troubles — 
worse ones, perhaps, than playing hostess to disconsolate travellers.” 

“* And what are your troubles, dear Nina?” 

“T have half a mind not to tell you. You ask me with that super- 
cilious air that seems to say, ‘How can a creature like you be of 
interest enough to any one or anything to have a difficulty?’” 

““T force no confidences,” said the other, coldly. 

“For that reason you shall have them —at least this one. What 
will you say when I tell you that young O’Shea has made me a decla- 
ration, a formal declaration of love?” 

“T should say that you need not speak of it as an insult nor an 
offence.” 

“Indeed! and if so, you would say what was perfectly wrong. It 
was both insult and offence —yes, both. Do you know that the man 
mistook me for you, and called me Kaze?” 

“How could this be possible?” 

“Tn a darkened room, with a sick man slowly rallying from a long 
attack of stupor ; nothing of me to be seen but my hand, which he 
devoured with kisses—raptures, indeed, Kate, of which I had no 
conception until I experienced them by counterfeit!” 

“Oh! Nina, this is not fair!” 

“Tt is true, child. The man caught my hand, and declared he 
would never quit it till I promised it should be his own. Nor was he 
content with this ; but, anticipating his right to be lord and master, 
he bade you to beware of me/ ‘ Beware of that Greek girl!’ were 
his words — words strengthened by what he said of my character and 
temperament. I shall spare you, and I shall spare myself, his acute 
comments on the nature.he dreaded to see in companionship with his 
wife. I have had good training in learning these unbiassed judg- 
ments — my early life abounded in such experiences — but this young 
gentleman’s cautions were candor itself.” 

“‘T am sincerely sorry for what has pained you.” 

“T did not say it was this boy’s foolish words had wounded me so 
acutely. I could bear sterner critics than he is—his very blundering 
misconception of me would always plead his pardon. Howcould he, 
or how could they with whom he lived and talked, and smoked and 
swaggered, know of me, or such as me? What could there be in the 
monotonous vulgarity of their tiresome lives that should teach them 
what we are, or what we wish to be? By what presumption did he 
dare to condemn all that he could not understand?” 

“You are angry, Nina ; and I will not say, without some cause.” 

“What ineffable generosity! You can really constrain yourself to 
believe that I have been insulted!” 

“IT should not say insulted.” 

“You cannot be an honest judge in such a cause. Every outrage 
offered to me was an act of homage to yourse/f/ If you but knew how 
I burned to tell him who it was, whose hand he held in his, and to 
whose ears he had poured out his raptures! To tell him, too, how 
the Greek girl would have resented his presumption, had he but dared 
to indulge it! One of the women-servants, it would seem, was a wit- 
ness to this koy’s declaration. I think it was Mary was in the room, 
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I do not know for how long, but she announced her presence by ask- 
ing some question about candles. In fact, I shall have become a 
servant’s-hall scandal by this time.” 

“There need not be any fear of that, Nina; there are no bad 
tongues amongst our people.” 

“T know all that. I know we live amidst human perfectibilities — 
all of Irish manufacture, and warranted to be genuine.” 

“T would hope that some of your impressions of Ireland are not 
unfavorable ?” 

“T scarcely know. I suppose you understand each other, and are 
tolerant about capricious moods and ways, which to strangers might 
seem to have a deeper significance. I believe you are not as hasty, 
or as violent, or as rash as you seem, and I am sure you are not as 
impulsive in your generosity, or as headlong in your affections. Not 
exactly that you mean to be false, but you are hypocrites to your- 
selves.” 

“ A very flattering picture of us.” 

“T do not mean to flatter you ; and it is to this end I say, you are 
Italians without the subtlety of the Italian, and Greeks without their 
genius. You need not curtsey so profoundly. I could say worse 
than this, Kate, if I were minded to do so.” 

“ Pray do not be so minded then. Pray remember that, even when 
you wound me, I cannot return the thrust.” 

“T know what you mean,” cried Nina, rapidly. “You are veri- 
table Arabs in your estimate of hospitality, and he who has eaten your 
salt is sacred.” 

“You remind me of what I had nigh forgotten, Nina—of our 
coming guests.” 

“To you know why Walpole and his friend are coming?” 

“They are already come, Nina—they are out walking with papa 
— but what has brought them here I cannot guess, and, since I have 
heard your description of Ireland, I cannot imagine.” 

“Nor can I,” said she indolently, and moved away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















LETTERS FROM ANCIENT ROME* 


—_ 


I. 
DEAR MILo: 


FTER a very rough and miserable voyage, that part of me 
which was not thrown overboard arrived three days since off 
the coast of Italia, opposite a town called Ostia. This town, situated 
at the mouth of a very muddy stream, the Tiber, communicates with 
Roma by a line of canal-boats, or flat-boats, as you please ; and is 
in point of fact the port of that city. About the only thing of 
interest is the salt-works ; and if you ever visit the place, I warrant 
you will be cured —of any desire to return. I leave you to imagine 
the crowds of sailors, the piles of merchandise, the queer-looking 
merchantmen, and the smell peculiar to sea-port towns. 

Looking about for some means by which I might continue my 
journey to the great city, I spied a queer-looking vehicle drawn by 
three mules — drawn, did I say? I should rather put it he/d back, for 
as my after experience proved, if pushed up the ascents, gravity alone 
on the declivities would have sent it far ahead of the mules. This 
concern was what a two-wheeled cabriolet would be with its top 
knocked off even with the seats —a sort of Tilbury — and the mules, 
instead of being hitched in traces, drew the carriage by the tongue ; 
the lead mule, now I think of it, did work in traces. The driver, who 
was no handsomer nor brighter than he should be, contracted to haul 
me — for he evidently looked upon me as a package of merchandise — 
to Roma, distant sixteen miles, for forty asses — by which you are not 
to understand the Jack variety, but a coin, in all about sixty cents. 

Arrived at the city gates, my ancient cabman informed me that he 
could go no farther, because vehicles were not allowed within the 
city, and coolly waited for me to alight. Now here was a pretty 
pickle! I had expected to be driven to my destination without any 
delay, and here I was literally emptied out at the gate of Roma, and left 
to meander my way as best I could to the house of my friend. The 
driver having both my fare and the best of the argument, I bade him 
farewell, and set out, trusting implicitly to luck, to find a particular 
I-1,300,000 part of the population of the city, and the house wherein 
he resided. 

As I walked blindly on, my eyes were busily noting the many new 
and strange sights. In the first place the streets are abominably 
narrow — an average long-legged man could clear the most of them 
in three strides— with a narrow ledge on each side which a vivid 
imagination might call a sidewalk. Hawkers, match-venders, the 
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ubiquitous little yagabonds with trays of eatables, countrymen, 
farmers with mules, and Roman citizens, all unite in making a vast 
deal of noise and blockading the streets to their mutual discomfort. 
I passed an Egyptian juggler surrounded by an admiring crowd and 
half-a-dozen serpents — charmed of course, both of them — and came 
upon a party of swells reading the notice painted upon the wall, of a 
fight: “P. Menatit familia gladiatoria Rome pugnabit,” &c. Itis to 
be a family affair, it seems, and the public is invited to attend! and 
the notice further promises a sham hunt and an awning to keep off 
the sun. This plan of advertising is universally pursued here, though 
only certain walls may be used for this purpose. 

The time passed quickly that afternoon, and I had stopped before 
a tavern debating whether I should enter it, when, as good luck would 
have, it, I recognised in a coming man my friend and entertainer, 
Lucius Scipio. 

“ Hail! friend, when did you come to the city?” 

“T have just entered the gates, and not knowing where to find you, 
was about to take lodgings in this inn.” 

“The inns of Roma are not models of cleanliness or good order ; 
only gamblers and the scum of the city frequent them. A respect- 
able man may always find a welcome at almost any house in Roma. I 
am glad I met you; you must make my house your home.” So off 
we set, walking past the Coliseum to the Carinz, where my host and 
the most fashionable dwell. 

The house at which we stopped, although as good as any of its 
neighbors, and indeed just like them, was not handsome. Low- 
browed and heavy, with very small and high windows, in which the 
glass was none of the clearest, and a door which might belong to a 
medizeval castle, it loomed out in the twilight anything but cheerfully. 

The family of my friend consisted of the father, mother and two 
sisters. ‘The old gentleman is tall and erect, very stern in his man- 
ners, and evidently the head of the establishment. The other mem- 
bers of the family yield to his arbitrary and often unreasonable 
requirements with a deference that is not dreamed of in our country ; 
and his son, though a man of thirty years of age, obeys him as would 
a boy of thirteen. Nor is this an exceptional case, as I was told on 
remarking this to Lucius; but every Roman, so long as his father 
lives, looks upon him as the director and head of all his affairs. The 
mother of L. Scipio, not to speak disrespectfully, as an ideal Roman 
matron is a failure; portly, greasy, and wanting in dignity, she im- 
presses me as an “intelligent animal whose perceptions are more 
perfect than its comprehension.” But I tell you his sisters are pretty 
girls! I was quite struck with the older one, and this morning offered 
myself as her escort to the Forum— which was quite out of place, for 
the women don’t go on the streets much here, and as for being seen 
promenading with a man! The idea so shocked her that it repented 
me of my politeness, and I retracted my offer with an apology. The 
girls here are badly snubbed. They are not even of sufficient import- 
ance to have a name of their own, but are numbered as they come, 
like rooms in a hotel. The elder of these is called Cornelia Prima 
(the family is of the Cornelian tribe), or No. 1 ; the younger, Cornelia 
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Secunda, or No. 2, and so on. They are clearly.pleased with my 
deference to them. Poor things! they never had anybody to take 
much notice of them, and I doubt if they ever heard any good square 
love-making. To see therefore whether the attraction which this has 
to a woman is the result of education or the “natur’ of the beast” 
(no disrespect meant to the ladies by the quotation), I tried a little 
upon this bright flower. Why, Sir, the effect was magical and con- 
vincing. They like it, especially if you look like you mean it. The 
younger lady is still a school-girl, and though fully fifteen years of 
age, is accompanied every day to school by her nurse, who carries 
her writing-tablet and slate. She looked so pretty this morning, with 
her loose tunica revealing the whitest of shoulders, and her robe 
drawn gracefully around her, that I could almost have wished I were 
a capital letter to be traced by her fair hand, or a sum in denominate 
numbers that she would think upon a great deal. But pshaw! Milo, 
‘tis no use trying to have une affaire with these girls ; for although 
their father and brother treat me with most cordial respect, they 
would rather see them dead than married to a foreigner. 

The morning after I arrived I had commenced to dress when a 
slave — one of seventy-five or eighty belonging to this household — 
came to°assist me in my toilet, bringing with him a suit of clothes, 
complete excepting the toga, which Lucius had sent me, suggesting 
that by donning these I would escape the curious stares to which my 
native garb might subject me. Behold me then ex costume / a close- 
fitting shirt (which you are not expected to see) with short sleeves ; 
then a loose-fitting ditto reaching to my knees, sans sleeves, sans 
collar, sans plaited and starched bosom, and fastened with a surcingle. 
Fancy these legs wrapped with strips of cloth and looking like a pair 
of grafted fruit-stocks! Over all this I wear a mantle—the toga 
being the exclusive right of the free Roman citizen, slaves and 
foreigners being thought none too good to appear em chemise. My 
feet are encased in a pair of walking shoes — without hose, be it 
remembered — without heels or shape, and not unlike the Indian 
moccasins. In the house these are exchanged for sandals. Nobody 
wears a hat here except the laborers, unless when going on a journey. 
The Emperor, however, is an exception to this rule ; but then he is 
subject to sunstroke. I have not yet become accustomed to bare 
head and arms. After being invested in the above-mentioned gar- 
ments, I was offered some bread, cheese and dried grapes, of which I 
partook by way of breakfast. 

Going to pay my devoirs to my host, I found myself forestalled by 
a dozen citizens, some of whom had called about daylight. The earlier 
you make your visits here, the greater the compliment; and it is a 
mark of special respect to catch a fellow in bed. After some small 
talk with the family, Lucius asked me to go with him to the Forum, 
and called for his toga, which was thrown around him by his valet 
with an elegant negligé, handing at the same time a cloak to me, 
saying it promised bad weather and I might need it. At the door we 
found two curtained litters and twelve slaves —tall, stalwart fellows 
dressed in red livery. I had never before been in a palanquin and 
didn’t know exactly how to behave ; but the pillow and mattress told 
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me I must lie down, so down I went. As soon as I had drawn the 
curtain, we, that is the litter and I, were lifted upon the six broad 
shoulders of the carriers, and off we went down to the Via Sacra. 
When you recall how crowded the streets here are, you will appre- 
ciate the luxury of being carried through them with some one ahead 
to open the way. When we arrived at the Forum, Lucius dismissed 
the litters, saying we would walk home. 

The Forum is what we call the Public Square, and is in shape like 
a vertical section of a railway cut—two ends parallel but unequal, 
one side perpendicular, the other oblique. As we entered, a speaker 
was addressing an enthusiastic crowd from a stand near the middle of 
the space. This pulpit is adorned with some singular specimens of 
carving — figure-heads of ships captured, I am told, about four hun- 
dred years ago. The orator was holding forth in a spread-eagle style 
of speech, judging from his gestures. His audience was as ill-assorted 
a lot of human beings as you ever saw. Here was the bloated farmer 
of the revenue fairly reeking with ointments—this is the shoddy of 
Roma. Near him stands with arms akimbo a stoutly built freedman, 
with soiled tunic and knotty-looking legs; a simpering dandy with 
delicate moustache and beard, hair dripping with unguents and toga 
nicely adjusted, scents the Forum with the perfume of his nard ; the 
simple countryman in his provincial garb, with the basket on his arm 
emptied of its merchandise, gazes with wide-stretched eyes and open 
mouth ; the soldier with his short cloak and half-boots, the public 
functionary with badges of his office, and here and there a slave or 
two, all render the scene a varied one. 

A Roman crowd is not aclean thing. The togas and tunics are 
almost without exception white, and therefore easily soiled. Those 
who can afford it, to a man anoint their bodies with oil, and the affinity 
of dirt to oil is well known ; this climate is warm, and when men be- 
come warm they will perspire, and in spite of the numberless baths 
in this city the ‘‘great unwashed ” hold their own manfully. 

These people, you know, worship, or pretend to worship, a plurality 
of gods. They have a god for everything ; they manufacture them 
according to the demand, and are fast making a god of the Emperor, 
only waiting for his demise to declare him a full-fledged deity. 

There are at least four hundred temples in this city, the majority of 
which are handsomely built houses, some few adorned with costly 
gems and inlaid gold, while some are merely groves with a shrine and 
statue of the deity to whom it is sacred, being désigned not for an 
assembly of worshippers but a dwelling-place of the divinity. We 
entered several of the temples facing the Forum — those of Fortuna, 
Vesta, Castor and Pollux —and I was surprised to find only decora- 
tions and some few gifts hung by the walls, with images of the gods 
and an altar; in some where the Senate sometimes meet there are 
benches. The worshippers who entered during our visit first covered 
their heacs, then bowed very low and turned completely around ; after 
which they put their hands upon their mouths and said their prayers 
through their fingers. There is no Sunday observed here ; the work 
and the pleasure-seeking go on without interruption, and the little 
boys play every day of the seven without having to sit impatiently 
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learning hymns and longing for the next morning. All their usual 
religious duties are gotten through with early in the morning before 
going to work. When they desire some special blessing they repair 
to the temple during the day. 

Lucius took me to the Capitoline hill, whence we had a very fine 
view of the city, the Tiber, and the country beyond. The hills of 
Roma crowned with palaces and temples, the valleys between swarm- 
ing with the plebeian herds, the narrow streets crossing and recross- 
ing like the meshes of a net, offer no mean picture to the view. As 
we were descending this hill by the way where the triumphant gen- 
erals are wont to go to offer thanks to Jove for victory, it began to 
rain. Then the hood of my cape did me good service in lieu of a 
hat, and Lucius, covering his head with the corner of his toga, hurried 
me off to a portico near by. It was filled with gay promenaders, 
groups of citizens talking, and some engaged with the money-changers 
at their counters, or bargaining with the merchants for their wares. 

While lounging in the portico I had a glimpse of the Senate 
coming from the Temple of Concord across the Forum, where it had 
been sitting, this being the first of the month, their regular day of 
meeting. Some very dignified-looking men are among them, and 
some you would think had been born and bred in a pot-house. There 
are about six hundred of them, and are distinguished by a broad 
stripe of purple down the front of their tunics. The Consul, Valerius 
Messala, attended by twelve lictors bearing the customary bundles of 
wood — the badge of their office — approached us, and invited Lucius 
and myself to the marriage of his daughter the following day —an 
invitation which I am by no means disposed to neglect. 

About midday we returned home and found dinner awaiting us. 
Lucius having exchanged his toga for a sort of sack-coat, and made 
himself generally comfortable, we discussed it with a relish. The 
eggs and fish were excellent, and the wine good; the lettuce and 
bread tolerable ; but the cabbage and turnips were too much for my 
uneducated taste. This meal I find is only a preliminary arrange- 
ment —a sort of lunch. The main meal comes off about 3 1-2 P. M. 
I managed to “worry down” enough to fan the vital spark till that 
time, and then lay down for a nap, as everybody else did. 

I shall tell you all about that wedding in my next. 

Address your letters (in Latin or Greek, of course) to the house of 
P. Cornelius, in the Carine, Roma, and I may possibly receive them. 
There is no post here, and all communications must be delivered by 
hand. Yours truly, 


Via LonGa. 
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A LOVE-LETTER. 


HE smiles of the sun are all faded, 
The twilight sinks soft on the wave; 
One star hung aloft, dimmed and shaded, 
Stands sentinel over the grave 
Where the dead day is laid to that wonder 
Whose secrets no tongue shall reveal, 
Till the Ancient of Days smite asunder 
The seven-fold seal. 


Ah, where shall my spirit, time-weary, 
Turn now from the dust and the din; 
From the struggle so hopeless and dreary ; 
From the sorrow, the doubt, and the sin; 
From the strife, and the toil, and the riot, 
Which the passion-fraught billows of time 
Bear shoreward o’er deep seas, whose quiet 
Makes holy their rhyme ? 


Shall I weaye from the light threads of fancy 
Dark visions of doom or of dole; 
Or summon with dread necromancy 
From the shades some long-wandering soul ? 
Shall I delve in the mines of old story, 
Rehearsing all marvellous things, 
The wars of the world, and the glory 
And triumph of kings? 


Shall my heart, fainting sore with the burden 
And pitiless heat of the day, 

Gather garlands of fame for its guerdon, 
And thrill to the sound of the fray? 

Shall I turn where the trumpets are snarling, 
Where the thunderous battle-drums roll? 

Ah, none of these tempt me, my darling, 

Nor comfort my soul. 


Or, out of the lore of the past time, 

Shall I call some strange legend of doom, 
Of hands clasped on earth for the last time, 
Of lips stricken dumb in their bloom; 

Of loving that only was losing, 
Of troth that was barren of truth? 
Shall these stay my passionate musing, 
Or charm me, forsooth ? 
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Shall I paint some fair picture of summer ; 
Some hollow with violets strewn, 

Where the faint air, an odorous comer, 
Sinks down in voluptuous swoon ? 

Shall I conjure up throstle and starling 
To pipe in melodious glee ? 

Ah, unless shou art there too, my darling, 

What-is it to me? 


O fairer to me than the sunlight 

To eyes long shut out from the sun! 
O dearer to me than the one light 

That comes when the darkness is done! 
O sweetest and purest and dearest 

Of all that is dear, pure and sweet! 
Perchance through the dim dusk thou hearest 

The pulse of my feet. 


Perchance as thou sitt’st in the glooming, 

While the heavens are pure as a prayer, 
And the silent and mystical blooming 

Of summer makes holy the air, 
The love that my soul beareth to thee 

May pierce through the gloom that divides, 
And my spirit roll onward to woo thee 

Her infinite tides. 


For how can Time’s distances sever 
The souls that are greater than these? 
And the might of the spirit’s endeavor, 
What recks it of mountains or seas? 
I should speak to thee still, I should see thee, 
Though Earth spread her long leagues between, 
And the dark-rolling billows of Lethe 
Enthralled thee, my Queen! 


What love of the dreamer or poet, 
What passion of sage or of seer 
Hath the world known, and I do not know it?— 
Hath been, and to me lives not here? 
I love thee with all that love offers 
From treasures more vast than Cathay’s, 
With the wealth of her infinite coffers 
Gathered in from strange ways. 


There is twilight above and around me, 
There is silence on land and on sea; 
The night with her stillness has crowned me, 
And my soul has flown onward to thee: 
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Flown out past the dust and the shadow, 
Far away from this foam-fleckéd sea, 
Over mountain and valley and meadow, 
My darling, to thee. 


And I know that though Time doth divide us 
As he hath done the lovers of old, 
Yet the trial wherewith he hath tried us 
Shall but brighten our love’s perfect gold ; 
Shall avail but to strengthen and free thee 
From the earth-dust, my darling, my queen, 
Till the light dawn wherein I shall see thee 
As I too am seen. 


BARTON GREY. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF GENERAL 
COLSTON’S DIVISION DURING THE BATTLE OF 
CHANCELLORSVILLE, MAY 2 AND 3, 1863. 


HEADQUARTERS COLSTON’S BRIGADE, Afay 28, 1863. 

Major A. S. PENDLETON, A. A. G.-: 

SIR :— 

S commander of Trimble’s Division during the battle of 

Chancellorsville, on the 2d and 3d inst., I have the honor 
to submit the following report of the operations of that division. 
This report would have been forwarded before but for the fact that, 
being separated from the rest of the division, I did not receive all 
the brigade and regimental reports until yesterday. 

On the 29th of April the division received orders to march from 
their camps at Moss and Skinker’s Necks to Hamilton’s Crossing. 
They reached this point in the evening, and remained there until 
May 1st. Orders were then received to march in a direction leading 
towards Chancellorsville. The march was continued until night, and 
resumed early the next morning upon the plank-road leading to 
Orange Courthouse. Arriving at the point where Generals Ander- 
son’s and McLaws’ Divisions were in position, we turned to the left 
by a road leading by the Catharine’s Furnace to the Brock road, 
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thence to the Orange and Fredericksburg plank-road, which we fol- 
lowed to the Germanna Junction. Here the First Brigade, under 
General Paxton, was detailed from the division and ordered to report 
to Brig.-Gen. Fitz Lee, of the cavalry. This brigade was not engaged 
during the evening of the 2d inst., and did not rejoin the division 
until next morning. The rest of the division moved on, together 
with the corps, until they had reached a point west of Wilderness 
Church and in the rear of the enemy’s right flank. 

About 5 o’clock p. M. on May 2d I received orders to form line of 
battle near the Luckett House, perpendicular to a road which passes 
on by Wilderness Church and merges into the plank-road leading to 
Chancellorsville. After receiving several orders and counter-orders, 
which caused some delay, my line was finally formed, my three brig- 
ades being nearly all on the left of the road, Colston’s Brigade being 
on the right under Col. Warren, Jones’s Brigade next, and Nicholls’s 
on the extreme left. My line was about two hundred yards in the 
rear of Gen. Rodes’, who was in the first line ; and orders were re- 
ceived that when any portion of the first line needed reinforcements, 
the officer commanding this portion would call for and receive aid 
from the portid of the line in his rear without referring the order to 
the division commander. Orders to advance were received at 6 
o’clock precisely, and the troops marched on with enthusiasm against 
the enemy. In a few moments the action opened with a tremendous 
fire of musketry, two pieces of Stuart’s horse-artillery in the road 
supporting our infantry with their fire. Notwithstanding the tangled 
and very difficult character of the woods and the resistance of the 
enemy, our troops advanced with great rapidity, driving the enemy 
like chaff before them, but not without loss to themselves. The 
division had advanced but a short time—not more than ten or fifteen 
minutes —and the battle had hardly more than commenced, when 
Gen. Rodes called upon Col. Warren to support him. The troops of 
my division had pressed on so ardently that they were already within 
a few steps of the first line, and in some places mixed up with them. 
The Second and Third Brigades, commanded by Gen. J. R. Jones and 
Col. Warren, pushed on with and through the troops of the first line, 
and they were the first to charge upon and capture the first line of 
entrenchments of the enemy which were in an open field beyond 
Wilderness Church. This they did under a heavy fire of artillery 
and musketry. A large number of prisoners and two pieces of 
artillery were taken here by the Second Brigade; Captain W. S. 
Hannah, of the 50th Virginia Regiment, being the first to lay his hands 
upon these pieces, and Color-Sergeant Pickle, of the same regiment, 
to plant his colors over them. At the same time three pieces of 
artillery and numbers of prisoners were taken by the Third Brigade, 
whose gallant commander, Col. Warren, had fallen severely wounded 
a few minutes before, and which was now under the command of Col. 
F. V. Williams, 27th Va. We continued to drive the enemy before 
us until darkness prevented our further advance. 

The firing had now ceased. Owing to the very difficult and tangled 
nature of the ground over which the troops had advanced, and the 
mingling of the first and second lines of battle, the formation of the 
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troops had become very much confused, and different regiments, brig- 
ades and divisions were mixed up together. In order to be ready to 
renew the conflict at daylight, it was necessary to reform them in 
proper order; and a portion of Gen. A. P. Hill’s troops having 
moved to the front, I ordered the different brigades of my division to 
form near the log hospital which was occupied by the enemy’s 
wounded, and to draw a fresh supply of ammunition.* The Fourth 
Brigade was formed on the left of the plank-road, the others on the 
right ; the First, which had been detached in the evening, not having 
yet rejoined, was some distance in the rear. The troops were hardly 
reformed and placed in position when the enemy opened about 10 
o’clock a furious fire of shot, shell and canister, sweeping down the 
plank-road and the. woods on each side. A number of artillery 
horses, some of them without drivers, and a great many infantry 
soldiers belonging to other commands, rushed down the road in wild 
disorder ; but although many casualties occurred at this time in my 
division, the troops occupied their position with the utmost steadiness. 

It was at this time that Gen. Nicholls, of the Louisiana Brigade 
(Fourth), a gallant and accomplished officer, had his left leg to-n off 
by a shell, and was carried off the field. The command of this >rig- 
ade devolved upon Col. Williams, who during the followingifay 
discharged with zeal and gallantry the duties of brigade commanuer. 
It was also about the same time that our great and good and ever to 
be lamented corps commander fell, under the fire of some of the men 
of Gen. Lane’s Brigade. 

A desultory firing continued at irregular intervals during the night, 
and the wearied troops had but small opportunity to obtain the repose 
which was so needful for the task of the next day. Gen. J. R. Jones, 
owing to the ulcerated condition of one of his legs, was compelled to 
leave the field about 11 o’clock, and Col. T. S. Garnett assumed 
command of his brigade. 

Early on Sunday morning orders were given to the division to form 
at right angles with the plank-road near the log-house occupied as a 
hospital by the enemy, Colston’s and Jones’s brigades on the right 
of the road, and Paxton’s and Nicholls’s on the left in second line. 
As soon as it was broad day-light the battle commenced with fury. 
Our troops advanced from the breastworks running perpendicular 
to the plank-road, and charged the enemy up the hill, but were driven 
back by the enemy, who were strongly reinforced. Colston’s brigade, 
under Col. F. V. Williams, immediately advanced to the support of 
the first line, and became hotly engaged. Col. F. V. Williams being 
wounded, and Lieut. Col. Walker, who succeeded him in the com- 
mand of the brigade, being killed, the command devolved first upon 
Lieut. Col. Thruston, and he being wounded, upon Lieut. Col. Brown, 
1st N. C. By this time the enemy were advancing in very strong 
force towards the right of our line and of the breastworks, and were 





* Orders were brought by staff officers to Gen. Rodes and myself to reform our troops on the side 
of the road, and leave the latter clear for the passage of Hill’s Division to the front. This division 
was to occupy the position we had just captured; but in the firing which took place when Gen. Jack- 
son was wounded, Gen. A. P. Hill was also wounded and obliged to leave the field. Orders were 
probably miscarried or misunderstood. A portion of the enemy’s lines which we had captured was 
left without troops, and the next morning we had to fight once more for the possession of the lines, 
which the enemy had re-occupied during the night. 
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about outflanking us onthe right. Seeing this danger, I sent Mr. Gro- 
gan, of Gen. Trimble’s staff, to order Paxton’s brigade to move by 
the right flank across the road, and Lieut. Heinrichs of the engineers 
was sent with an order to Jones’s brigade, under Col. Garnett, to 
advance towards the right from their positions a little in the rear in 
reserve. This was a most critical moment. The troops in the 
breastworks belonged mainly, I believe, to Gen. Pender’s and Gen. 
McGowan’s brigades ; they were almost without ammunition, and had 
become mixed up with each other and with fragments of other com- 
mands. They were huddled up close to the breastworks six and 
eight deep. In the meantime the enemy’s line was steadily advanc- 
ing on our front and right, almost without opposition, until I ordered 
the troops in the breastworks to open fire upon them. At this 
moment Paxton’s brigade having moved by the right flank across the 
road, and then by the left flank in line of battle, advanced towards 
the breastworks. Before reaching them the gallant and lamented 
Gen. Paxton fell, the command devolving upon Col. Funk, 5th Va. 
The brigade advanced steadily, and the 2d Brigade moved up at the 
same time ; they opened fire upon the enemy and drove him back in 
confusion. It was at and beyond these breastworks that the division 
sustained the most severe loss, the nature of the ground being such 
tklorthe enemy had a plunging fire on us, and sent destruction upon 
all that occupied the slope of the hill on which we were. Here fell 
the gallant Col. Garnett, commanding Jones’s brigade, leaving Col. 
Vandevrenter, 50th Va., in command. Here Maj. Duncan McKim, 
of the division staff, was killed while most gallantly cheering on the 
men. Maj. Hoffman and Mr. Grogan of the same staff were 
wounded, all these officers having remained mounted with and near 
the division commander and the other members of the staff, and having 
had their horses killed under them. For a time the tide of battle 
fluctuated, the three brigades of this division making several distinct 
charges and being driven back by superior numbers, until at last the 
enemy were compelled to abandon their works near the Chancellor 
House. Twenty pieces of artillery coming into battle on the right, 
finally helped to drive the enemy. The conflict was virtually over at 
this point, and the firing ceased. 

In the meanwhile a very sharp fire on the left of the road 
announced that the Louisiana brigade was hotly engaged. I ordered 
part of the troops in the breastworks to follow me by the left flank to 
their support, and Gen. Colquitt’s brigade coming at the same 
moment, was ordered by Gen. Stuart to proceed in the same direc- 
tion. At the head of these forces, I arrived on the left just in time. 
The Louisiana troops, who had been fighting for a long time without 
support, and whose ammunition was almost entirely exhausted, were 
falling back under a tremendous fire of artillery and musketry. The 
arrival of reinforcements enabled them to stop their retrograde move- 
ment and deliver a few well-directed volleys ; the enemy was forced 
to retreat. It was now about 12. The enemy was driven beyond 
Chancellorsville ; the troops of my division were almost entirely with- 
out ammunition, having expended all their own, besides a large 
quantity of Yankee ammunition. They were accordingly withdrawn 
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a short distance to the rear and supplied with fresh ammunition, and 
with rations, of which they stood in great need, and their shattered 
ranks were reformed. 

No further movements took place until about 3 o’clock. At this 
time I received an order to report in person to Gen. Lee. Upon my 
doing so, the General ordered me to form my division perpendicular 
to the road leading from the Chancellorsville House towards the 
United States ford, to throw forward skirmishers, and to advance for 
the purpose of feeling and ascertaining the enemy’s position, not of 
taking his batteries.* To this he added that the road turned to the 
right at about a quarter of a -mile distance, but that I would probably 
meet opposition before I got there. I accordingly formed my troops 
on both sides of the road, Nicholls’s and Colston’s brigades being on 
the left, and Jones’s and Paxton’s on the right. I ordered Lieut. 
Heinrichs of the engineers to advance with the skirmishers and 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position. The command was then given for 
the division to move forward. Hardly had they advanced a few 
paces when a terrific fire of shell and canister was opened by the 
enemy from a battery of twelve pieces of artillery. I ordered a sec- 
tion of Napoleon guns to advance up the road and reply to the 
enemy’s fire. ‘There was no other spot than the road in which they 
could be placed, and that was too narrow to allow a larger number of 
pieces to be put in battery. Finding that they would be speedily 
silenced, probably with useless loss of life and material, by the 
enemy’s superior artillery, I ordered them back after a few rounds. 
In the meantime perceiving some confusion on the left of the road, I 
proceeded there and found the roth Louisiana Regiment exposed to 
a perfect storm of grape and shell, and giving way. Seconded by my 
aide, Lieut. Tosh, and by the gallant exertions of the officers of this 
regiment, whose conduct deserves the highest praise, I succeeded in 
arresting this retrograde movement in spite of the enemy’s continued 
fire, but the carnage in this small regiment was great. In less than 
two minutes fifty officers and men fell killed and wounded by my 
side, including Lieut. Col. Leggett, who was instantly killed by a 
shell. The remainder of the division suffered in a less degree, some 
portions having advanced inside of the point where the enemy’s shot 
were falling. 

By this time it was ascertained that the enemy occupied a formid- 
able position ; twelve pieces of artillery were planted in barbette at the 
top of the first hill. A line of intrenchments occupied by infantry 
stretched out on each side of the artillery, occupying a front much 
wider than that of my division. Another line of infantry preceded 
by skirmishers was drawn up outside the works. To advance in the 
face of such a force with a division so much reduced as mine was, 
would have been only to insure its destruction, and would have been 
contrary to the instructions I had received from the General com- 
manding. I immediately reported to Gen. Stuart, who was for the 


*The reason why Gen. Lee forbade any serious engagement at that time was that he had just 
at that moment received news of the capture of Marye’s Hill and the advance of Sedgwick. It 
became at once necessary to suspend active operations at Chancellorsville, and to detach McLaws’ 
division and Mahone’s brigade to the support of Early, overpowered at Fredericksburg. (See Hotch- 
kiss & Allan, pp. 76 and 85.) 
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time my immediate commander, that my division was not able to 
attack with any prospect of success the position of the enemy. I 
was then ordered by him to place my division in some intrenchments 
which had been akandoned by the enemy. The division was moved 
at night to a position in prolongation of Gen. Rodes’s line, and the 
position was fortified during the next day and night. 

On Monday and Tuesday occasional skirmishing took place with 
the enemy. In reconnoitering his position and ascertaining his 
movements, important service was rendered by Lieut. Col. R. T. 
Colston, of the 2d Va., Capt. Wm. Randolph and Lieut. Heinrichs 
of the engineers. The enemy having withdrawn their forces across 
the river, two brigades of this division, Colston’s and Jones’s, 
remained, the first at United States ford, and the latter near Chan- 
cellorsville, and collected upon the battle-field vast quantities of 
arms, ordnance, &c., which were sent on to Guinea Station and Ham- 
ilton’s Crossing. Communication was opened with the enemy by flag 
of truce, and, in accordance with instructions from Gen. Lee, they 
were allowed to remove all their wounded, and also the bodies of 
several of their officers who had fallen in the battle. These duties 
being completed, the two brigades above mentioned returned to the 
neighborhood of Hamilton’s Crossing, and I returned to the com- 
mand of my own brigade on the zoth inst. 

Where all did their duty so well and so completely, it becomes im- 
possible to mention all those who exhibited great gallantry. That 
the troops of the division did perform their duty well and completely 
is evidenced by the bloody roll of the killed and wounded. Two 
hundred and sixty-seven killed, and fifteen hundred and ninety-two 
wounded, making eighteen hundred and fifty-nine casualties, wot 
counting the slightly wounded, in a division which went into action with 
little more than six thousand men, is a larger percentage than that of 
any other division in the late battle. Although placed in second line 
at the commencement of the action, it is an indubitable fact that 
before it had progressed many minutes, both on Saturday and Sun- 
day, the troops of this division had passed into and repeatedly 
through and beyond the first line. And without any desire to detract 
from the just fame of other commands, I feel confident that much of 
the credit due to Trimble’s division has been attributed to others. 
The unusual proportion of officers who fell, the fact that the four 
brigades lost eight brigade commanders, three of them killed and the 
rest disabled, and that out of six members of the division staff, one 
was killed and two were wounded, all this shows that all, of every 
rank, bore their part well in this great battle. 

I cannot, however, close this report without mentioning more par- 
ticularly the names of some of the most prominent of the gallant 
dead. Paxton, Garnett, Walker, died heroically at the head of their 
brigades. The chivalrous Duncan McKim, of Gen. Trimble’s staff, 
fell while conducting reinforcements to repel the enemy. Major 
Stover, of the roth Va., Lieut. Col. Leggett, of roth La., and many 
others fell to rise no more. Col. Warren, roth Va., Col. Williams, 
37th Va., Lieut. Col. Thruston, 3d N. C., wounded while command- 
ing the third brigade, deserve special mention for their gallantry. 
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Also Col. Funk, Col. Vanderventer, Col. Brown, and Col. Williams, 
of La., on whom the command of the rst, 2d, 3d and 4th Brigades 
devolved respectively. Lieut. Col. Withers, of 42d Va., Maj. Whites, 
48th, Capt. Buckner, 44th, Capt. Mosely, 21st, Maj. Perkin, Capt. 
Kelley, commanding s5oth, and Capt. Samuel J. C. Moore, A. A. G. 
to Jones’s brigade, are mentioned for gallant conduct by their briga- 
dier commanders. Also Lieut. C. J. Arnall, A. A. A. G. of Paxton’s 
brigade, and Capt. Henry Kyd Douglass, Inspector of this brigade, 
to whose gallantry and good conduct I was also an eye-witness. Col. 
H. K. Edmonson, of the 27th Va., severely wounded at the head of 
his regiment, deserves special mention. 

Of the conduct of the division staff I cannot sp ic too highly. 
Maj. Hoffman (died of his wound some weeks afterwards) and Mr. 
Chas. Grogan were both severely wounded while nobly discharging 
their duties. Capt. W. Carvel Hall, A. A. G., was not only conspicu- 
ous for his gallantry, but discharged the arduous duties of his posi- 
tion, both during and after the battle, with a zeal and ability worthy 
of all praise, as did also Lieut. Heinrichs of the engineers, who 
acted during the battle as A. D. C. Lieut. Jas. T. Tosh, my own A. 
D. C., behaved with a daring and bravery which cannot be surpassed, 
and aided me materially, more than once, in rallying and pushing 
forward some portions of the line momentarily wavering under the 
superior numbers and withering fire of the enemy. I also wish to 
express my high appreciation of the skilful, zealous and able manner 
in which Dr. R. G. Coleman, Division Surgeon, discharged the duties 
of his office. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


R. E. Cotston, Brig. Gen. 
NOTE. 


Organization and strength of the 2d Corps (Jackson’s), from Hotchkiss & Allan’s 
Battle of Chancellorsville, p. 24. 





Division. Muskets. 

A. P.. Base .. ‘ - e . . II,100 
D. H. HILL’s, Rodes commanding, . ‘ + 9,000 
TRIMBLE’s, Colston commanding, ‘ ° - 6,000 
EARLY’S, at Fredericksburg, . ° ° + 7,400 

33,500 

Confederate loss in Jackson’s Corps, official (Hotchkiss & Allan, p. 100). 

EARLY’s Division, ‘ . ° ° - 851 
A. P. HILW’s Division . é ° ° - 2,583 
TRIMBLE’S (Co/ston’s), ‘ . . 2 - 1,868 


D, H. HILv’s (Rodes’s), ‘ ji P . - =e 
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A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A Sap Event. A HoME FoR THE HOMELESS. 


HE top carry-all, containing Mrs. Binswanger and little Elfie, 

drew near to Holly Tavern. Poor woman! the past three 
days had been dark and gloomy to her, for the messenger brought 
her no hope that her husband would recover. She might even now 
find him buried out of her sight; may have only come to the spot 
where it all happened, to realise that she was a widow indeed, and her 
little one fatherless, friendless. She had seen better days in the 
“Vaterland,” if one might judge from her gentle manner and refined 
look ; and to many in the part of Virginia in which they lived it was a 
matter of wonder that she had chosen Bins as a husband, for in her 
youth she must have had many suitors, and even now was a handsome 
woman. Let her tear-stained cheeks and sad face now bear witness 
that she loved him with a true wifely devotion ; and our story may tell 
before its ending more of her life. 

As the vehicle stopped in front of the piazza, Mother Crowder and 
Burwell came out ; the old lady with tears and tremulous voice bidding 
her visitor welcome, while her husband assisted her to get out, and 
taking Elfie in his arms, tenderly carried her into the house. 

“My husband, Mrs. Crowder?” was all a full heart would permit 
her to say. 

Mother Crowder put her arm around the trembling woman, and 
said in sympathetic tone, “Come and see him.” 

The Doctor, Ronald and Miss Bettie were watching by the fast 
failing patient as the wife and little Elfie, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Crowder, came in. He was almost gone; and as the glow of a 
beautiful autumn sunset lit up the room with a tinge of mellow light, 
his face began to wear the peaceful expression of painless death. 
With a hopeless wail his wife knelt by his side, while little Elfie, a big 
tear in each of her large brown eyes, looked wonderingly around. 
At last seeing her father, she lisped, “Oh, this is my fadder! Wake 
up and kiss Elfie, fad-der!” There was not a dry eye around the 
bed as poor Bins slept the sleep that knows no waking until the 
dawn of the Great Day. Although a few days before he had been a 
stranger to all those who had tenderly watched over him in his last 
moments, their sorrow now was as that of one for the loss of a friend, 
and their efforts to comfort the wife and child were touching to witness. 

At last Miss Bettie, ever thoughtful of others, whispered to one and 
another until one by one they disappeared from the room, and the 
widow and orphan were left alone with their dead, that they might 
weep and talk tenderly to each other and to Aim, where none but the 
Father of the fatherless and Husband of the widow could hear. It 
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was a sight to melt hard hearts and stony eyes to see that poor 
woman bending over her lost one, and in piteous voice crying, “Oh, 
Simon, my husband! what shall I do? What will become of darling 
Elfie?” And as putting her arms around the little one, she clasped 
her closer to her heart, saying, “ Poor Elfie! Poor Elfie! Fadder 
will never wake for Elfie any more.” 

The child looked earnestly at the still form of “Fadder”; then 
patting her mother’s cheeks with both her little hands, she sobbed, 
“Oh, Mudder, Fadder will wake. He will wake for Elfie ; it’s night 
now.” 

“No, darling, he will not wake here ; ‘fadder’ is in heaven.” 

“Wis God, Mudder ?” 

“Ves, little one; God has taken him from ‘Mudder’ and little 
Elfie.” 

“God will have to be my Fadder den, Mudder,” and the child, 
smiling through her tears, leaned over and kissed the lips now sealed 
in death, saying, “Sleep, Fadder, sleep! God will wake you up, and 
He will take care of Mudder and little Elfie too.” 

The news of the sad event at Holly Tavern was soon known for 
miles around, and the day of the funeral witnessed such a gathering 
of the neighbors as had not been seen for a long time. Many came 
from curiosity, but the greater part from an earnest desire to show 
their sympathy for the widow and the little orphan, and to condemn 
the lawlessness by which they had been bereaved. Poor Bins was 
borne to his last resting-place in the shade of the great cedars in the 
Holly Tavern graveyard, by the hands of Ronald, the Doctor, Burwell 
Crowder, and three of the neighbors. The grave was filled and 
shaped by friends who took a sad and loving interest in it all, and at 
its head Ronald planted a weeping willow selected with his own hands. 

In strange contrast with this is a city funeral of the present day, 
where the true mourners may be found in one or more carriages near 
the hearse, while most of those in the procession chat pleasantly as they 
journey towards the grave’s mouth ; even the drivers valuing the life of 
the deceased by the profit in his death, and driving as gaily from his 
burial as if returning from a bridal. The simple country funeral ; the 
utterances of the dignified old man of God as he sought to draw 
comfort from affliction, and to point out to those around him “the 
more excellent way”; the genuine-heartedness of it all, could not fail 
to take fast hold of the people, and many of those present came out 
from the shade of the cedars wiser and better men and women. They 
lived to tell their children of that day, and to point out to them the 
green mound wherein slept Simon Bins until God should wake him 
up. ‘Thus are the graves of those cut off in the midst of useful days 
made to serve as silent finger-boards along life’s highway, helping to 
point the weary feet that patter after to the only certain way, to be in 
readiness for the sudden or gradual inevitable that may be waiting for 
us at any turn in the road. 

The days of resting nearly over, our travellers were making their 
plans for an early departure from Holly Tavern. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparks are now quite as strong as when they had arrived there; and 
although Elise could not be considered well, she was able to travel, 
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and, the Doctor thought, would soon regain her strength under the 
influence of new scenes and healthful change. Ronald still wore his 
bandages, but suffered no great inconvenience from his wound ; and 
he too was ready and anxious now to resume the journey toward 
Richmond, while Miss Bettie was only waiting for the good company 
of her friends. 

The afternoon before their departure was bright and mild —just 
one of those autumn days we so often see in our climate as the 
Indian summer in all its hazy beauty is dawning upon us. It was a 
day too beautiful to be spent in-doors ; so while Mother Crowder took 
her rocking-chair and knitting out into the yard, where Miss Bettie, 
Mrs. Sparks and Elise joined her, Ronald and Burwell left old Mr. 
Sparks to his after-dinner nap, and walked down into the meadow 
and across the fields where the gatherers were busy in the corn-harvest. 
Ronald wanted a quiet talk with Burwell about the widow and little 
Elfie, and as they walked along he opened the subject, only to find 
that Burwell’s noble heart was as full of it as his own. 

“T wanted to have a little talk with you, Mr. Burwell,” he said, 
“about Mrs. Bins and little Elfie.” 

“Did you? By shot! if I warn’t thinkin’ about ’em that very 
minute. What about ’em?” 

“Well, you see it is just as I expected. I have talked with her, 
and find that Bins was poor. Only a year or two ago he bought a little 
home with a few acres of land from Mr. Bostick, but the title is with- 
held until all the money is paid ; he had only made two payments, 
amounting to five hundred dollars, and owed at least five hundred 
dollars more. He had a little store, and was making a comfortable 
living out of that and the farm, gradually being enabled to pay off 
his debt. Now, Mr. Crowder, the poor woman is left homeless, you 
may say.” 

“No, Sir, Mr. Irving, not while the roof’s on Holly Tavern.” 

“You know, Mr. Crowder, I consider myself bound by every con- 
sideration of honor and duty to see that Mrs. Bins and her child are 
taken care of: he died in my defence. I only meant to say that she 
would be homeless as far as her title to her present home is con- 
cerned. In talking with her this morning I wanted to know her 
plans, and if she preferred remaining at the old place. She did not 
think the store would support her and pay off the debt under her own 
management, and seemed still so staggered by her sad blow that she 
had not been able to decide what it was best for her todo. I told 
her that it would be my privilege to see that she never wanted a 
friend, and only desired by my questions to find out what her wishes 
were, and how I could best be of use to her now. Mr. Crowder, I 
have seen gratitude in many forms, but I shall never forget that poor 
woman’s look of thanks through her blinding tears while I live.” 

“T hain’t a doubt,” said Crowder, as he blew a fearful blast with 
his red bandanna ; “but, Mr. Irving, it’s God’s poor that knows what 
thankfulness is. It’s few folks that’s got money and live above the 
common people, that are ever thankful toGod or man. But I’m glad 
you told me all this about Mrs. Bins; I’d been a thinkin’ about her 
and makin’ plans in my own head, but you may tell your’n first.” 
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“I’m ready to help her, Mr..Crowder, but had not determined the 
best way. If she desired still to live at her old home, it was my 
intention to pay Mr. Bostick the balance due on the place, make her 
a clear title to it, and then see that she lived comfortably, and that 
Elfie-was well éducated ; thank God, my means are such as to enable 
me to do this. She expresses no desire to return permanently to her 
old home, and I have been thinking, but am not yet decided as to 
what is best under all the circumstances.” 

“Well, I can tell ye, Mr. Irving. My old woman had a long talk 
with me about it all last night, and she wants Mrs. Bins and the little 
chick to stay here. Our darter Polly is now goin’ to boardin’- 
school in Richmond ; the old woman is not so spry as she used to 
be, and needs some one to shorten her steps. There ain’t a white child 
about the place; and drat a place, I say, whar thar’s no child’en! 
Sawkins, he never would get married, and never will, I’m thinkin’. 
So I believe it will be the jolliest fun to have that little Dutch gal 
rattlin’ around the house, and we will just let Mrs. Bins play house- 
keeper-like, you know,—and pay her a little somethin’ in money, 
besides her board, so as she may feel independent. What do you 
think of that?” . 

“A most admirable plan ; do you think she would like it?” 

“Ves, I think she would. The old woman kinder hinted at it to 
her just afore dinner.” 

“ Suppose, then, we walk back to the house and talk it all over 
with Mrs. Crowder and Mrs. Bins ; the sooner it is decided the better, 
Mr. Crowder.” . 

Within an hour after their return to the house it was arranged that 
Holly Tavern should be the future home of the widow and orphan ; 
and when Ronald joined the ladies out in the yard, it was with a 
lighter heart, for he knew that in executing his self-imposed task he 
had found valuable helpers in the landlord and Mother Crowder. 

As usual, Miss Bettie was teazing Elise, the poor child’s face not 
being able to recover from one flush before it would be followed by 
another of even deeper hue. Mother Crowder heard Miss Bettie’s 
merry laugh and noticed Elise’s embarrassment, as she came with 
Ronald to rejoin the group, so was not long in coming to the rescue. 

“ Now, Miss Bettie Flinn, haven’t you anything else to do but teaze 
that poor child? Here, take my knittin’ and narrer that heel for me. 
Elise, you go along, honey, and take a walk with Mr. Irving; it'll do 
you good.” 

“T had just come for you, Miss Elise,” said Ronald ; “get your hat 
now, and I will take you such a beautiful walk.” 

“My child, you are not strong enough to walk,” said the anxious 
mamma. 

“ Never fear, Mrs. Sparks, Elise can walk, and must walk,” said 
Mother Crowder. “Who ever heard of walkin’ hurtin’ anybody, ’spe- 
cially a young gal? Go along, honey.” 

Elise really needed the exercise, and was nothing loth to take it in 
such agreeable company ; so, kissing mamma until she said, “ Yes, my 
child,” she tripped gaily into the house and soon returned with hat 
and shawl. 
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Little Elfie had been romping’with “ Crowdy,” as she called Bur- 
well, down by the well, but looking up just as Ronald and Elise were 
leaving the yard, she rushed off after them and begged to go too ; so 
Ronald took her little hand in his and let her skip along by his side, 
listening to the music of her prattle even while he continued his con- 
versation with Elise. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Warrior’s Rest. A LigTLe GLIMPSE. PARTINGS. 


THERE was a path leading out from the orchard through the meadow 
and up a rather abrupt ascent, until it reached a wooded knoll that 
commanded a view of Holly Tavern and a beautiful stretch of the 
surrounding country, with here and there a farm-house in the dis- 
tance. It was to this spot, only about half a mile distant from the 
house, that Ronald led the way, and as the ascent grew a little steeper 
he gave Elise his arm and gently lifted the little one by her hand 
over the hardest places. On the summit there was a huge boulder of 
granite, one side of it deeply embedded in the earth, while the other 
projected over the side of the knoll in the direction of the meadow, 
and from below presented the appearance of being suspended in the 
air. Its top surface was tabular, affording room for a large party to 
sit comfortably ; and the attractiveness of the spot had made it a 
famous resort for pic-nics and other gatherings of the young folks in 
thé neighborhood for generations past. By dint of exertion almost 
too much for Elise’s strength, the summit was reached, and quite 
exhausted, she gladly sat down to rest. For an instant Ronald ieft 
her with little Elfie and disappeared from view, taking the direction 
they came. 

“Where is he gone, Miss Elise?” said the child, as she looked and 
listened for the sound of his feet. Before Elise could reply, Ronald 
re-appeared, bearing a leathern hunting-cup filled with cool water 
from a spring near by. 

“You look so tired, Miss Elise, I fear it was too much to ask of you 
to take this walk, but I wanted you to see this view so much. Take 
a draught of this cool water, perhaps it will refresh you.” 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. Irving, to think of the little things that 
make one comfortable. This water is better than a cordial. I shall 
soon get over my fatigue, and can then enjoy this charming scene. 
You seem quite familiar with this spot, and it ought to have a 
romantic name.” 

“Oh, so it has! It is called ‘Warrior’s Rest,’ and it has borne that 
name for a great many years.” 

“ How very pretty, too ; and I suppose there is a story connected 
with it if we only knew all about it.” 

“Yes, there is a story, an old Indian legend, and I can tell you of 
it, for although I live a day’s journey from here, I am quite familiar 
with this part of the country.” 

Little Elfie here clapped her hands and sung out “A story! a story! 
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do tell us about the Injins!” while Elise in a more quiet way gave 
expression to a desire to hear the legend of “ Warrior’s Rest.” 

“The story is not a long one, Miss Elise, but it has been handed 
down through successive generations until it can now claim antiquity 
at any rate. The early settlers here found that they had chosen a 
famous hunting-ground, the bone of contention between two hostile 
tribes ; and with the return of every hunting season they were visited 
by wandering bands from both these tribes, who, looking the one 
upon the other as an intruder, often came into collision and com- 
mitted deeds of cruelty equal to the worst we read of in our early his- 
tory. This rock was their council-chamber ; upon it the chiefs of a 
tribe would assemble, their warriors grouped around them, and some- 
thing not unlike a trial would be held, of such prisoners of war as had 
from any cause been spared from immediate death. Here, too, they 
would celebrate a return from victory with whoop and yell and 
dance, or gather to witness the execution of some poor victim con- 
demned. Our story has only to do with one event tradition avers to 
have occurred on this spot, and it comes through an ancestor of Mr. 
Crowder, the earliest settler at Holly Tavern. By clever manage- 
ment he is said to have won the confidence of both tribes, and not 
unfrequently it was his influence that spared a life or softened the 
anger of one band toward another. At any rate, he dwelt upon the 
acres now inherited by Mr. Crowder in perfect safety, often joining 
the Indians in their sports, or hunting with them for days together 
without once incurring their displeasure. One afternoon in early 
autumn, as our settler was driving in his stock from yonder meadow 
and the edge of the wood (for except a little strip along the stream, the 
pasture you see was all in woods then), he heard the cracking of 
twigs and soft tramp in the leaves he had learned so well to know, 
and was not surprised when the next instant the chief of one of the 
tribes made his appearance, followed by a long line of warriors, all 
befeathered and painted in their highest style. He greeted them as if 
he had been anxiously expecting them ; and they him, in lordly style, 
as if he were one of their tenants. They had with them only two 
prisoners, the one a beautiful Indian girl, the other a warrior,.a per- 
fect type of a manly brave, indifferent to his enemies, dignified and 
proud even in captivity. The chief said they had been on a long war 
path, toward the setting sun, and had taken many braves, slain many 
in battle, had many scalps ; they were returning now to their old hunt- 
ing ground, and had only brought one squaw and one big brave as 
captives. The big brave was the lover of the poor Indian girl, and 
his life had been spared thus long because of her influence. The 
chief had determined soon to make her his royal favorite, and was 
willing to spare her lover further only under the promise that he 
would join their tribe. The captive was resolute in his refusal, and 
now they were on their way to the Rock to try, condemn, and execute 
one whose spirit could not be enslaved, who preferred death to a 
captivity that should daily crush anew the hopes of a brave and true 
heart. 

“ Finding that all his entreaties were in vain, our settler followed 
he Indians to this rock and witnessed their ceremonial of trial, 
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hearing the speeches of one and another of their braves as they 
appeared in behalf of or against the captive. The sun was just set- 
ting as the chief pronounced his doom ; the stone on which to rest his 
head was there, the clubs ready, and the brave savage stood face to 
face with death unmoved. The poor maiden now entered the group 
with streaming eyes and begged once more for the life of her lover ; 
there is hesitation, then the chief gravely shakes his head and mo- 
tions her away. With a shriek that startled every one, she sprang 
forward and clasped her lover in her arms ; a moment more and they 
have reached the edge of the rock; they spring off into the air 
together, and soon rest in the sleep of death below. Since that day 
this spot has been known as Warrior’s Rest, and doubtless it will be 
as long as tradition shall last to tell us anything of the early days.” 

Ronald never in after-life had more attentive auditors than while he 
related the legend. Little Elfie almost held her breath when it came 
to the last, and turning to look at her as he felt her little hand grasp 
his arm, he saw that she was sobbing, and her beautiful eyes were 
little pools of tears. Elise too was much interested, and readily re- 
cognised the instincts of the noble and true woman in the sacrifice 
made by this captive child of nature ; and so intently was she occupied 
in thinking of it all, so much to her was the simple story a reality of the 
present, that she drew unconsciously near the edge of the rock, and 
was only prevented from leaning far over to look for the lost lovers 
by Ronald’s hand gently laid on her arm, and his voice saying, 
“Pardon me, Miss Elise, but you are too near the edge; are your 
nerves steady?” 

With a start Elise drew back and resumed her old seat, saying, 
“Excuse me for startling you, Mr. Irving, but to me there was no 
danger. My nerves are very steady, and I can look from the dizziest 
height without the least inclination to jump off. Your story was so 
real, and that poor Indian girl acted so much like one of her true- 
hearted pale-faced sisters would have done, that I can scarcely bring 
myself to believe that it did not all happen this very afternoon.” 

“It is a very strong test of love, Miss Elise, for a woman to die for 
one she loves.” 

“ Still, no love is worth much, Mr. Irving, that does not come from 
a heart brave enough to dare even death for its object.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T do more, Sir: I feel so. Every woman instinctively measures 
her sex by herself; and although the standard is invariably faulty, 
we cannot resist our convictions, and, it is confessed, we are as often 
right in our conclusions as many others reputed wiser. I could not 
love a woman, and would defest a man who was not brave.” 

“Oh, bravery is expected in a man, and we must do, dare and 
sacrifice ; but I would shield the gentler sex. They are not expected 
to exhibit manly fortitude, although they ave brave in the truest and 
noblest sense, and bear much that would make cowards of us.” 

“You would make our bravery then a simple matter of endurance ? 
We are like camels, only burthen-bearers, and are not expected to 
illustrate any nobler qualities?” 

“No, no, Miss Elise; you little understand my appreciation of 
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woman and her character if you think what you have just said. 
I only mean to say that she has her sphere in which to display true 
nobility, and it is seldom that she should be called to suffer or is 
justified in making such a sacrifice as did this poor Indian girl.” 

“She did right ; she only preferred to die with the man she loved 
rather than live the wife of his murderer ; and so would any true woman. 
We are queer creatures, and cannot bear to be thought cowards. I 
can even imagine a woman’s dying for a friend. Many men have made 
such a sacrifice, or have risked such a sacrifice, even for a stranger, 
Mr. Irving.” 

“T do not doubt all you say. It was true nobility and courage 
that prompted the maiden to die with her captive lover, Miss Elise. 
Woman is endowed with a courage of the highest order ; I only depre- 
cate the necessity that would demand her sacrifice for friend or lover. 
We men are queer too; we like things that test personal courage, 
and some are never brighter than when in the midst of peril. Would 
you like to know the happiest moment in my life?” 

“Yes, I would. Doubtless it was in your childhood, and I like to 
hear of happy early days,” 

‘My childhood has been a bright, sunny one, for I have a good 
father, a loving and tender mother, the sweetest sister in the world, 
and a noble brother ; but my happiest moment was not in childhood.” 

“Then you have been blest above others.” 

“That remains for the future to disclose, Miss Elise. One’s early 
days are not unfrequently their happiest, at least freest from care. 
My real active life is but beginning. 


“Life’s but a tide that on its bosom bears 
A fleet of human craft, bound toward the bourne: 
Each hath a cargo mixed with joys and cares ; 
None may go empty, and none e’er return.” 


“That is as beautiful as it is true, Sir ; but I have a buoyant nature 
that is only willing to ‘bear the ills we have.’ I do not wish to lift 
the veil from before the future, so do tell me your happiest moment 
in the past.” 

Ronald looked at little Elfie; she was sitting at a short distance 
from them intently twining a wreath of leaves and grass with which 
to deck Elise’s hat. Then turning, he looked at Elise, as she sat 
there with animation lighting up every feature, a childish expectancy 
and womanly grace in every movement. 

“Then you cannot surmise my happiest moment?” he asked, as his 
eyes sought hers. 

Elsie said “ No,” but her eyes drooped, and a deep blush told her 
he meant to say something that concerned her, 

Ronald continued, “The happiest moment in my life, Miss Elise, 
was that night when I saw you rescued, and your dear parents so 
happy.” - 

Elise could not look up. There was a strange sénsation in her 
throat, a mist before her eyes, and she could count the beatings of her 
heart. ‘Was this all he would say? what should she say?” were the 
uppermost thoughts she could discover in the midst of her confusion, 
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and for a time she was silent. At last, struggling to master her 
voice, she said falteringly : 

“T am glad you feel so about saving my poor life, Mr. Irving, and 
I fear you have thought me very unfeeling and unthankful not to have 
said a word about it before ; but— but—I—I—couldn’t. Indeed, 
you did so much, and a// for a stranger! You know Mamma said God 
would reward you.” 

“ Duty performed is its own reward, Miss Elise, and I deserve no 
thanks. There is only one boon I crave of the good giver. I may not 
ask that now, but must bide, bide. I trust we are no longer 
strangers.” 

She gave him a timid glance. Her answer was, “How could 
we be?” 

Elfie had completed her wreath, and now came up, first to try it on 
Elise’s head, and as it rested on her brow, the tinted autumn-leaves 
harmonising with the color in the cheeks below, the little one danced 
about and clapped her hands in childish glee, saying, “ Our Queen! 
our Queen!” Elise took the wreath, and placing it on her hat, arose, 
saying, “The sun is quite down. Do let us return, Mr. Irving; I 
fear Mamma will be uneasy—she is so feeble and nervous.” Soon they 
had retraced their steps down the steep path and were walking along 
at a quiet pace toward the Tavern. No one would have taken the 
young couple for strangers as they talked of their strange meeting 
and the chain of circumstances that had brought them nearer 
together. 

That they had enjoyed their walk was evident to their friends when 
they saw Ronald’s bright face, and Elise all aglow with health and 
happiness. Mamma thought the poor child had walked too far and 
fast, and quickly brought a fan to cool the heated brow. Miss Bettie 
looked slyly at Elise and shrugged her shoulders, which meant, “I 
think I know better than ¢haz.” 

The next morning dawned auspiciously, and with the rising sun our 
guests were assembled in the dining-room, Mother Crowder presiding 
at the head and our worthy landlord at the foot of a table that in 
tempting dishes might have rivalled successfully a princely board. 
All were cheerful, but there was a touch of sadness in the conversa- 
tion. The inevitable ‘parting was near at hand, and the days at Holly 
Tavern had not been without incidents pleasant to think of in after- 
days, although there might have been much all would gladly forget. 
Breakfast over, the old stage rumbles up to the door, and Johnny 
Conklin, who is now on another down trip, is in waiting for them. 

Mother Crowder could scarcely trust herself to say good-bye, and 
Burwell was seen to turn away, after shaking hands all around, and 
use his red bandanna. The widow wept like a little child, and Elfie 
clung to Ronald until the mother carried her away sobbing as if her 
little heart would break. Dr. Sawkins could not be persuaded to 
accept anything for all his services, and astonished Burwell beyond 
measure by handing Miss Bettie Flinn into the stage and actually 
squeezing her hand as he told her good-bye. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE SOURCES OF THE GULF STREAM. 


HE hydrographical condition of the country west of the 
Mississippi river has never been sufficiently or satisfactorily 
explained by those who have described that region. My own idea 
—that there are outlets other than the visible streams that debouch 
into the Gulf of Mexico, to carry away the immense amount of water 
that falls in that region—led me to investigations which will be ex- 
plained in this paper. Hence during my wanderings in that vast 
region I watched the seasons alternating, and compared their hygro- 
metrical conditions with a view to eliminating the necessary data. 
In those dreary wilds the deep sands absorb vast vernal floods, yet 
the porous, sponge-like surfaces remain dry and parched, as if they 
had not received any water. The huge glaciers and masses of snow 
melt into the unfathomable cafions and gorges of the mountains, 


. whence there does not seem to be any egress ; hence the conclusion 


that the Red river of the north, Minnesota, Platte, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Red, Rio Grande, Mississippi, and other deporting rivers on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, do not completely drain that 
interminable region of porous surface of basalt crags and siliceous 
plains. Nor are those waters evaporated which fail to reach the 
visible aqueous exits from both water-sheds of the Rocky Mountains ; 
for such a process would create a constant humidity of atmosphere 
that would be intolerable. The actual hygrometric condition of the 
plains is positively stated to be one of exceeding dryness, and the 
clearest air that mantles earth hovers ever over that parched surface. 
Hence it is no longer a matter of curiosity to learn that bodies of 
dead animals or vegetable tissues do not putrefy, decay or disappear 
by the usual fermenting process. The desiccating properties of that 
atmosphere prevent decomposition, and thus the aqueous portions 
are simply extracted, leaving the mass dry and inodorous. 

From the North Polar Sea and Alaska to the Isthmus of Darien, 
the Rocky Mountain chain occupies a vast irregular outline and 
breadth of broken, cavernous and volcanic surface. The detritus 
from those rock-ribbed sides are scattered over the arid sandy plains 
and fertile valleys, which stretch far eastward and lose themselves in 
illusory pictures, which appear in the dreamy mists and golden glow 
of the mirage on the desert. Those gaping gulches and unfathom- 
able ravines have the same outlines now as when they were left thus 
in those centuries agone when, huge fields of ice, the ponderous 
glaciers came drifting hither fiom the cold northern sea which 
covered all the land but the Huronian and Laurentian altitudes. 
These giants of the glacial period surged and ground along their 
course, carrying destruction and devastation throughout the great 
basin which lies between the Rocky Mountains in the west and the 
Appalachian range in the east. Those rugged Titans tore out vast 
excavations in their passage, and with their grinding sides overcame 
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all the obstructions they met with. During their voyage they grasped 
in their embrace an incalculable wealth of minerals, fertile compo- 
nents, and other matters which had been gained by attrition and 
absorption, and finally all these were lavishly scattered on the sur- 
faces over which they floated, and where they lodged and melted away. 

As those huge icebergs ploughed out immense chasms in that 
region, they left for dry land only deep deposits of coarse sands, whose 
greedy maws, ever insatiate, drink and absorb in their interminable 
depths the fluids which descend from clouds, fogs, and torrents from the 
mountain heights. Often too we see in those inhospitable wilds vast 
basins which were dug out of the earth by the ponderous glacier 
machinery. Their invincible power excavated to the basalt and 
granite floors whereon now lie the brackish and mephitic waters of 
those lakes which excite surprise, wonder and investigation. Those 
immense reservoirs of salt and bitter waters, with their eternal sullen 
depths, their angry, pulsing waves slowly beating dull monotones in 
the funeral march of ages, their solitary and forbidding isolation, 
confined like giants away up in the rock-bound altitudes, held by the 
constraining barriers and amid the desolate fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, have too long had the singularly impracticable decree pro- 
nounced against them by explorers and savants that they are profitless 
regions, mere idle curiosities, fruitless ponds, and subserve no 
purpose of utility, not even to relieve the vision wearied with viewing 
impenetrable recesses and mountain-peaks where no living thing can 
find access or inhabit. 

Of the uses of these reservoirs, these feeders of a great ocean 
current, I assert the opinion that they, and all the drainage of the 
vast continent of plains and mountain surfaces known as the Rocky 
Mountains and American Desert, have numerous subterranean out- 
lets into the Gulf of Mexico and other seas. By the constant 
addition of their volumes they furnish to the Gulf Stream an immense 
flood to which the Mississippi river and the heated belt which sweeps 
around the south side of the Antilles are but attenuated threads 
compared to the great ocean. 

By the impulsive force of their own gravity and the constantly in- 
creasing power of their own superimposed weight they sink away 
miles into the depths of earth; yet these streams find egress, for 
the law that makes water seek its level, the irresistible hydraulic 
pressure which weighs it downward, urges it ever onward and out- 
ward, to mingle at last by uncounted and numberless streams with 
the great tide that runs unceasingly through the Atlantic. Thus the 
supplies which go into the insatiate maw of the Gulf Stream, though 
they may vary greatly in temperature, yet always maintain the special 
feature of being hot, for they boil and seethe and flow from cauldrons 
and over igneous rock-ribbed furnaces where the central fires of earth are 
never quenched. The quantity of water which flows through these hot 
subterranean channels can only be calculated by estimating that they 
make up the balance of bulk for which an explanation is wanting in 
the statement of supply from visible sources and evaporation. Some 
years ago I wrote that the Great Salt Lake, and all other vast bodies 
of water of its isolated character, have subterranean outlets by which 
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the waters found exit into the ocean. The pressure of altitude and 
the superimposed weight of immense bodies of water force them 
through the greatest obstacles. Hence all the seams of earth and 
every sinuosity in its rock-basins are filled with water, and the 
quantity increases as it descends into the interior of earth ; and these 
ever-recurring ready supplies simply maintain an equilibrium of the 
visible amount. 

For the supply of thermal waters which debouch into the Carib- 
bean sea and warm coast-waves of the Pacific, I think an explanation 
is readily given in the geological arrangement of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the fire-belt or circle of the volcanic regions. The accepted 
theory is, that as the earth cooled from its original condition of a 
spherical igneous mass of molten chemical materials, it, like all 
bodies during such a process of condensation, did not harden equally, 
and as some portions became friable and weak they were readily 
broken at such points. Fractures that are made under such circum- 
stances turn their ragged sutfaces and edges outward, and those 
which are closed with earth and covered are simply cicatrices 
which indicate the location of the ancient wounds. 

In the formation of the Rocky Mountains by rupture, the greater 
portion of the surface of the region they occupy was cast into all man- 
ner of angles, dips, and altitudes, which are yet visible, though they 
have been denuded of a large portion of their former height by the 
wear of ages and attrition of all manner of chemical and mechanical 
agencies during the myriads of years since their mangled, rugged 
crests went groaning up from the hot earth to accept the smiles of the 
sun and be cooled by mantles of snow. The broken surfaces of the 
mountains fell together again as the earth contracted at their bases, 
and only the jagged lips at the crests could meet. Far beneath these 
the jutting teeth of rocks fell into each other’s embrace, seldom 
indenting, and nearly always in unsymmetrical angles, which kept the 
surfaces from healing closely. Hence throughout mountainous 
regions there are immense cavernosities in the bosom of those chains, 
and running with the line of their fracture there are irregular trian- 
gular cavities of variable sizes and depths, which run at various 
angles and directions, yet ever tend from the vast altitudes of the 
primitive Huronian formation toward the equatorial line. Those 
irregular beds of the cavern are superimposed above each other in 
indefinite numbers, and have comparatively smooth, hard, cooled 
bases, from which the broken strata were lifted to form sides of 
caverns and crests of the outside mountains. Throughout those 
innumerable cavernous passage-ways, floods have been rushing as 
subterranean rivers during all the ages since the mountains were con- 
vulsed into shape. Those which run far down in the depths pass 
over beds of rocks which have not yet lost a tithe of their volcanic 
heat, but continue to impart it, and will do so forever, to those feeders 
of the Gulf Stream. Of such elements and characteristics, and re- 
ferable to such sources, are the hot springs in all countries. 

Those subtle streams, those tides of great and small size, exist at 
all depths, far below our tangible and well-mapped surface currents. 
They go surging along their dark and cavernous beds in the impene- 
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trable recesses of earth, and following the natural law of gravitation, 
they pour out forever a vast wealth of thermal waters into the greedy 
and insatiate ocean. As the floods sink through the unfathomable 
cafions of the mountains and percolate through the arid desert sands 
of the plains, they go searching for rest, sinking by their own con- 
stantly increasing weight down to the great, heated primitive rock 
bases, where the volcanic and intestine heat of this earth seethes and 
boils and frets them into geysers. Over the surfaces of Plutonian 
rocks, the fire-bed of our warm globe, they go tossing and fuming, driven 
in steam into vast caverns in whose coolest recesses they are again 
condensed, and pursue their course onward unceasingly to the sea, to 
swell the waters of that hot river, the Gulf Stream. 

Thus, from every rod of land, and from every depth of the illimit- 
able ocean and its land-bound confines, these waters spring into the 
current and swell the resistless tide. Thus the Gulf Stream passes 
from a little river in the Caribbean into the magnitude of a ponder- 
Ous moving tide of sea within an ocean, and girdles with a hot belt 
the shores of our vast continent. Thus, too, those unfailing sources 
bring to this restless river débris which they carried from those 
depths and sands they embraced on the sides of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and deposit them on the coasts of Newfoundland and England. 
They pass under the rolling, muddy flow of the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi river, drop far below the fertile prairies of the great West, grope 
in dark and tortuous channels beneath the great beds of the ancient 
Silurian sea, creep slowly below the huge mountains of the Alle- 
ghany ranges, crash through vast rents, foam in torrents through deep 
gorges, dash in spray through illimitable caverns, roar down the 
precipitous sides of rocky ledges, rush over barriers, in cataracts to 
which Niagara is a pygmy. Feebly fluttering beneath the broad 
savannas, and finally emerging into the Atlantic, they mingle their 
precious drops with a world of waters, and’ go singing and flowing for- 
ever toward the light wherein the primal colors glow in the glorious 
tints and shades of ten thousand watery hues which sparkle in every 
sea and cloud and prismatic bow beneath the sun. 

The attritive forces of the ocean are ever wearing away the deeper 
portions of its bed; hence the earth’s armor above the molten lava 
is becoming thinner at points, where the waters of the sea are heated 
and driven away to swell the tide of hot ocean streams. But at last 
the attenuated points become ruptured, ridges arise from them, and 
islands and mountains appear. Where now water covers all space, 
new-made continents will lift their faces to the sun. These fertile 
valleys and low hill-slopes, rich with fruits of trees and flowers and 
vines and cereals, will be condensed, deluged, and eventually sub- 
merged. The bed of ocean will appear, and the deposits of débris 
which the rivers have been gathering for countless ages will become 
fertile and inhabited continents. 

The world of earth disappears by denudation. Hemispheres are 
contracting beneath the condensing processes which are operating on 
this globe. The altitudes that place us above the deluge are dwind- 
ling into the depths of the sea; mountains are being carried bodily 
into the oceans ; the plains are falling into the restless surging tide, 
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and continents are drifting forever to be submerged again beneath the 
requiem-beating waves of old ocean. Thus eternal change goes on 
and on forever, yet not sufficiently fast to satisfy the insatiate spirit of 
unrest which makes mankind, ever hovering between hopes and 
fears, the strangest paradox which human mind can study. 


I. E. NaGLe, M. D. 








MEMORY. 


OGETHER, hand-in-hand, we stood that eve, 
Beneath the poplars, by the rock-browed spring 
That gushed in liberal coolness, when the lad, 
Whose sun-hot labor fevered all his veins 
While ploughing on the hill-side, and whose song 
Rang into random echoes from the wood 
And died like phantom voices on the slopes, 
Came whistling blithely down the briery path, 
Plucking at every sudden turn a leaf 
To fright the chaffinch with a mock report 
Of gun or pistol, till, as suddenly 
Within the shadow-marge of feathery gum, 
He first espied us and drew back in fright, 
And scampered off like a wild thing o’ the woods, 
As lightly-footed as the panting hare 
At twilight. 


Alas! the spring feeds now no rivulet ; 

And that slight girlish form, whose beauty fed 
My soul with the divinest light of love, 

Walks not beside me. Oh, I well recall 

That day: we had gone forth to see the fields, 
To drink the wild sweet melody of birds, 

And gather hearts-ease and wild violets, 

Where delicate moss climbed on the oozy banks, 
And bachelor-buttons grew in regiments 

Upon the tiny ridges. Then we came 

Beside the spring, wherefrom I scooped a draught, 
Fresh bubbling to the basin, in a leaf, 
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The largest from the lowest poplar bough, 

And doubled cup-like, giving her a drink, 

And saw with joy, by that chance look and shy, 
The color, like a wayward stealthy thing, 

Come o’er the Parian whiteness of her brow, 
As shz:low over sunshine, and the whole 

Truth of her love came over me like light. 


But things are changed: the fountain is no more; 
The zig-zag path, grown into long disuse, 

Is now an ever-widening water-course, 

After the floods; and sad events do stand 
Betwixt that time and this, lengthening the years. 
Yet much is still unchanged, untouched; the birds 
Are merry yet amid the poplar boughs, 

And the great poplars stand where erst they stood, 
And violets yet grow on oozy banks, 

And I have still a perfect picture, made 

By a great painter on that blessed eve, 

Of that sweet shadow-bordered interspace: 

The sparkling bubbles of the rock-browed spring ; 
The spring itself®wherein the sunlight danced ; 
The three majestic poplars, and the edge 

Of broken shadow where the plough-boy stopped ; 
And lastly, that blithe silencer of birds, 

As in confusion blank he turned and fled — 
These live upon the canvas of my mind 

In colors imprescriptible -as light. 


P. J. MALONE. 





A SLIGHT TOOTHACHE. 





NE midnight not long since, returning early because discon- 
tented, from a meeting in favor of woman’s rights, where (in 
disguise of a vinegary maiden of doubtful age) she had advocated 
revolutionary measures that would have startled Lysistrata herself, 
but which had come to nothing because the assembly broke up in a 
violent discussion about the latest pattern of hats, the well-known 
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fairy, M’lle Maimouna, daughter of Damriel, the King of the Genii, 
of the posterity of Eblis (once accursed, but who accepted amnesty 
several generations ago), met in mid-air her ancient antagonist, the 
Afrite Signor Danhash, who is well known to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Shamhourash, called the Flyer, he who invented 
express trains, balloons, and the game of base-ball. It was their first 
meeting since the memorable controversy they had had with respect 
to the beauty of the Prince Camaralzaman, son of King Shah-Zaman, 
and heir-apparent of the kingdom of the Islands af Khaledan, and 
that of the Princess Badoura, whose father was the King Gaiour, 
monarch of the Islands, the Seas and the Seven Palaces. 

Both the fairy and the Afrite, while fully conscious of their im- 
mortality, felt themselves to be older, wiser and sadder than afore- 
time. They recognised .that there had been a many changes in the 
world of spirits and of men, and that the terms lately put to slaveries 
of all sorts, and the new régime of social equalities had levelled the 
things of air as well as the things of earth. The fairy, consequently, 
did not pounce down upon the Afrite like a hawk, nor did the Afrite, 
with quivering side, entreat her benevolence in the name of the talis- 
man. On the contrary, whisking her wings like the coryphée of a 
ballet-troupe, coquettishly adjusting her parasol, and quickly removing 
the green spectacles which she had worn at the meeting aforesaid, 
M’lle Maimouna said: 

“What! is this really you, Signor Danhash? What an age since 
we met! What is going on in Eblis? Positively, Signor Danhash, 
you are growing stout!” 

“T ought to be, M’lle,” responded the Afrite, in a basso that would 
have made his fortune on the stage ; “I do nothing now-a-days but 
sing in a church choir and speculate in stocks. Dear me—as for 
Eblis, I haven’t seen that place for years. I don’t care to go there 
any more now —such a set of new faces and new notions. It is dis- 
heartening to an old fogy like me.” 

“T should imagine so,” responded the fairy. “ For my part, nothing 
makes existence tolerable to me but the fact that I occupy myself 
untiringly in behalf of the cause of advanced Radicalism. Oh, I assure 
you, Signor Danhash, we’ll do away with your choirs and churches 
too, before long. We are advancing.” 

“Never! Howwill people get married without churches and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘ wedding march’?” 

“Oh, but we mean to abolish marriage. That is the first article in 
our creed.” 

“Abolish marriage! Whew! will that work?” 

“Marriage is aristocratic nonsense, Signor Danhash. It is a ves- 
tige of feudalism. We mean to abolish it, by making it universal — 
to sanctify it, by denying it to no one.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand. You want to elevate it by levelling. Hum- 
tum-ti— ho-ho! Excuse me, I’ve just come from rehearsal.” 

“Signor Danhash, you are a Voltairien!”’ 

“ Not a bit of it, lassure vou. I am an humble disciple of Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin. I believe that even Afrites may be 
saved. See, I have associated so long with men that my horns have 
sunk into insignificance already.” 
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“You do not believe any such nonsense, Danhash!” cried M’lle 
Maimouna, with something like asperity ; “mortals are mortals, and 
immortals immortals, and will continue so to the end of the chapter. 
They owe their destinies to us, and we make them and mar them as 
we please ; but stoop to their condition —desiderate their transitory 
existence — never!” 

“Well, now,” said Danhash, “I think a nice brown-stone house, a 
neat wife, plenty of money, plenty of consideration among men —I 
think these circumstances make something not to be sneezed at even by 
Afrites and Genii. As for your influences — your making and mar- 
ring of destinies, and other like vestiges of old theological notions — 
really, M’lle, you must permit me to—I belong in matters of faith to 
the modern school of Afrites — your Zeruane and his Honofer were very 
well in their way, and so were Ormuzd and —t’other fellow — suited 
the times of Zerdusht excellently ; but to-day! Really, M’lle Mai- 
mouna, with all due deference to your superior judgment, opportuni- 
ties, and all that — Fa-sola-sola-sola-si! ” 

“Accursed spawn of an unbelieving Marid!” cried the fairy, dis- 
turbed from her equanimity and returning unconsciously to the 
ancient vocabulary of her race, “I have half a mind to convert thee, 
thou most contemptible of devils, by a specimen of my handicraft in 
the manufacture of destinies ! ” 

“Oh, my mistress, show me!” said the Afrite ; “a little excitement 
will do me good. There’s nothing at the theatres now-a-days, and 
spiritual séances are, alas, no longer novelties.” 

“Follow me,” commanded the fairy, and she dropped like a fallen 
star from the empyrean right down in among the roofs of a great city, 
swiftly followed by Danhash in the guise of a streak of flame —“ to 
give the newspaper reporters something to turn an honest penny on,” 
said Maimouna. : 

“Oh, if this show’s meant for ¢hem,”’ answered Danhash, “ we should 
have flamed in at the windows of oyster saloons, and sounded our 
barbaric yawp over the roofs of lager-beer houses. They’ll be able 
to write about it all the same, though, whether they see the show or 
not,” added he, reflectively. “How are we going to get in, M’lle 
Maimouna?” asked he, as the fairy paused before the door of a hand- 
some house —“the old way, I suppose?” and he began contracting 
himself so as to enter by the key-hole. 

“Oh no, that is not necessary ; I have a key,” answered Maimouna, 
and, producing a night-key from her pocket, the fairy opened the 
front door of the house and admitted Danhash. “The deuce!” mut- 
tered the Afrite as he went into the dark passage, while Maimouna 
scraped a match and lighted the gas in the hall, “she has a night- 
key, and knows where to find the matches. O “/empora! O mores! 
I wonder who the captivating gentleman can be?” 

“ Follow me, and make no noise,” said the fairy, putting her parasol 
on the hat-rack and leading the way up-stairs. Danhash accom- 
panied her to where, in the best bed-room, by the dim light of a 
shaded gas-jet, a man and his wife lay sleeping. Maimouna turned 
the gas up until the room was bright as day, and then said exultingly 
to the Afrite: “Behold the favorite of fortune and Maimouna—the 
most enviable man of this generation! Is he not splendid?” 
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Danhash shrugged his shoulders. ‘Seems to me,” he said, “he’s 
not to compare in beauty with your old-time favorite, Prince Cama- 
ralzaman. To be sure, there’s more of him, but— what did you say 
the gentleman’s name might be, Mademoiselle?” 

“‘Extolled be the perfection of Allah!” cried the fairy as she gazed 
rapturously upon the face of the sleeping man, “for that he hath 
afflicted with judicial blindness the eyes of this accursed son of Eblis! 
The gentleman’s name is Colonel Marsh Mallow, and he is the hand- 
somest and most popular of men. Camaralzaman was a boy —this 
is a man, every inch of him.” 

“He snores like one, at any rate,” said Danhash, again slightly 
shrugging his shoulders as he gazed down upon Colonel Marsh Mal- 
low, who lay, not indeed in a bower of beauty nor on silken pillows 
and Persian carpets, but on a good spring mattress, on a rosewood 
French bedstead, sleeping by the side of his spouse the sleep of the 
just, and proclaiming the fact with the sonority and regular cadence of 
a court-crier summoning his “Oyez.” He did not seem to be a 
beautiful person by any means, to Danhash’s critical eye. The coun- 
terpane under which he slept did not conceal his short, stout, podgy 
figure, broad in the shoulders, broader in the belt, broadest in the 
seat ; nor the stumpy legs that pointed away from each other so de- 
cidedly there was no possibility of crossing them. Danhash noticed 
the short, stubbly, grizzled hair on the round head ; the plump, fiery, 
sun-bitten cheek, and the heavy bristling crop on cheeks, lips, and chin 
that required to be mowed twice every day. 

“ Beauty!” said Maimouna, “what zs beauty? Not effeminacy, not. 
peachy cheeks, arched eye-brows, -eyes of the gazelle, nor musky 
fragrant breath! A fiddle-faddle for such things! Strength is 
beauty, O accursed, and here is strength embodied. See that massy- 
fist, that solid chin; lift the lids and behold those composed gray 
eyes ; raise that sleeve and mark the massy muscle. Strength, I tell 
you, Danhash, strength! Strength matured in the tough thews and 
confirmed sinews of sturdy middle age. This man is my type, Dan- 
hash. He embodies the absolute in my eyes. He és perfection, and 
I will make him perfect. He shall win an honor for every stamp of his 
foot ; I take charge of his destinies —I insure his future — I conquer 
through him, and in him justify the old problem of destiny by the 
intensification of will.” 

“OQ mistress,” responded Danhash, “I have never read Schelling 
nor that school of philosophy, am not able to refute thee fram that 
stand-point, and would not attempt it if I could. Allah (whose name 
be revered), my experience and thy sex equally forbid. However, I 
do not believe either in thy absolute nor thy destiny; and as for the 
good fortune thou art able to bestow, so far as its mere spiritual scope 
goes, if you will permit me to say so, dear M’lle Maimouna, I.do hon- 
estly believe I could upset it all with a sharp flea-bite!” 

“*Misbegotten son of an incredulous and contemptible Marid!” 
cried the fairy furious with rage, “do thy worst! I defy. thee.” 

“Well, mistress, you belong to a superior race, and it’s ill crossing 
those who have the power not to be crossed unless they choose. But 
I will make a bargain with you: Give me twenty-four. hours and_full 
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possession of one small nerve in this sleeping man’s body, and I will 
pledge myself, without doing him any harm beyond a little incon- 
venience and worry, to defeat all your, plans for his good fortune. If 
I do not, rob me of my voice and spoil me for Gilmore’s Jubilee con- 
cert!” 

“Tt is a bargain!” cried the provoked fairy, rustling the feathers of 
her beautiful wings, and lightly touching Colonel Marsh Mallow’s 
square brow with her lips as she passed. “I go to the Centre to 
work out a splendid destiny for fortune’s favorite, and see if in forty- 
eight hours I do not repay thee for thy skepticism and presumptuous- 
ness with the crackedest falsetto in all Marid-land!” 

So saying, she flounced out of the room and disappeared. Dan- 
hash gazed after her with a dry sort of smile. “ Z go,” said he, “to 
find a tender place in thy body and temper, O Colonel Marsh Mal- 
low!” Whereupon, making himself smaller than the smallest midget, 
he took advantage of a louder snore than usual, leaped into the 
Colonel’s mouth with the agility of an athlete, and seized upon the 
nerve of an eye-tooth with most malicious and cruel vigor. Colonel 
Marsh Mallow groaned in his sleep and turned uneasily. As he 
shut his mouth, the voice of the Afrite Danhash was heard in receding 
cadences, “ Physics against metaphysics! Ha! ha! and Eblis take 
the hindmost!” 


“Confound the tooth!” cried Colonel Marsh Mallow, turning over 
in bed as the clock struck seven, and punishing the pillow with a 
punch of his heavy fist because it would not stay bulged out as he 
wanted it. 

“What did you say, my dear?” asked the meek and loving little 
Mrs. Mallow, sitting up in bed and turning towards her spouse. 

“T’ve got the tooth-ache like forty thousand furies!” cried he ; 
“haven’t slept for three hours!” 

“Your jaw és swollen, I can see it from here. Let me rub it for 

ou.” 
ae: Rub your granny’s foot! It’s sore as a boil now!” 

“ Laudanum—” 

“No use!” 

“Alum — oil of cloves—” 

“All humbugs! ” 

“T’ve some creasote—” 

“To take the skin off with! Hang the stuff and the tooth to- 
gether!” 

“ But, my dear, if you are suffering you must do something. There’s 
the hartshorn liniment—” 

“ Let it stay ‘there,’ then! This cursed fang is hartshorn and lini- 
ment too! Get me some brandy.” 

The little lady ran pattering in her night-gown and bare feet down 
stairs to the side-board after the brandy-bottle, while her fuming and 
fretting lord and master got up and stamped about the floor in a per- 
fect agony of pain and worry. 

“The most important day of my life too,” he muttered, “ when so 
many of my plans were drawing to a point. There never was such 
luck since the world began!” 
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“ Here’s the brandy, Marsh,” said the wife at his elbow. 

Colonel Marsh Mallow, after several vain endeavors to keep a gill 
of brandy soaking over the roots of his afflicted tooth, poured himself 
out a good four-finger “swig,” drank it, put the bottle down and pro- 
ceeded to dress himself. Presently the brandy tingled to his finger 
ends and drove the thermometer of his recalcitrancy against physical 
inflictions up to fever-heat, insinuated itself into every fissure in 
the volcanic rock of his temper, but resolutely left the nerve of the 
flagrant tooth, the only true corpus delicti in the case, to rage at its 
will. Colonel Marsh Mallow had acquired among all his acquaint- 
ances and friends a notable character for the suavity, gentlertess, and 
real courtesy of his manners and address, and even in his family, 
while he was known to rule, the fountain of his authority was kindli- 
ness rather than swagger and assumption. His smile was warmer 
and more genial than most men’s most ardent professions, and the 
bland mellow unctuous urbanity of his most ordinary tones was sooth- 
ing to even those cynical reprobates who challenged his sincerity. 
This morning, however, there was a grating croak in his voice and a 
nasal thickness in his snappish utterances that sounded like a dozen 
of emptied snuff-boxes, and made poor little Mrs. Marsh wonder if 
the growls of the proverbial bear with a sore head were not very 
much like the dudgeoned mutterings of her spouse. She was sur- 
prised, she was piqued, she was bewildered, she was frightened, and 
when, after berating her and storming through the house, and raging 
against the servants on account of all the incommodities from shirt- 
buttons missing and wire-edged razors to cakes not baked, beefsteak 
overdone, eggs stale, and boots disgracefully tlacked, Colonel Marsh 
burst into his overcoat, nearly tearing a sleeve out, crushed the wrong 
hat over his eyes, snatched his cane and bounced out of the house, 
slamming the door behind him till the plastering of the hall ceiling 
cracked, the good lady relieved her overburdened heart with a flood 
of tears, saying to herself however, with a dismal effort at consola- 
tion, “ Marsh never treated me so in all the days since we were mar- 
ried. I hope he will go to the dentist’s before he comes home again 
and have that dreadful tooth out.” 

But unfortunately, Colonel Marsh Mallow did not go to the den- 
tist’s. He had a multiplicity of very important engagements for the 
day — for, besides being a lawyer in full practice, he was a politician 
of distinction, and a man of business largely interested in many con- 
spicuous enterprises. So he went straight to his office, and it seemed 
lucky for him to have done so, for his broker was waiting there for 
him, and proceeded at once to business. 

“You spoke the other day of putting some loose cash into the Wild 
Hair and Spankum R. R.,” said the broker ; “the affairs of that com- 
pany are at acrisis now, and it is almost the toss of a penny whether 
the stock will go up or down. It will move sharply one way or the 
other, within the week. I think it will go down.” 

“ 7 think it will go up!” retorted Colonel Mallow, so gruffly that the 
broker did not feel at liberty to give his reasons for the contrary 
opinion. 

“* May be you are right — what shall I do?” said he. 
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Colonel Mallow studied a moment — “ Ha! hum ” said he, “I will 
want some money soon, and [’ll try to make it. What’s the price of 
shares?” 

“ Eighty-seven.” 

“ And the margin?” 

“Oh, you want to carry them —ten dollars a share, to you.” 

Colonel Mallow sat down and rapidly wrote acheck. “ Here,” said 
he, “buy me three thousand shares at option, and hold them for me 
until further notice.” 

“Three thousand shares! Rather a stiff operation.” 

“T am a stiff operator,” said Colonel Marsh Mallow, coldly, as he 
bowed the broker out. 

“Something wrong there!” said that sagacious gentleman. “I 
wonder if he hasn’t been speculating elsewhere, and made losses that 
require desperate means to cover them up? Three thousand shares! 
I must make him keep up his margins.” 

“ Something wrong,” assuredly, Mr. Broker ; but not what you con- 
ceive. It is nothing but a raging tooth ! 

“Come, Marsh, come! come!” cried a brother lawyer, bursting 
into the office, “ where are your papers and books? They are waiting 
for you round at court — that action of assumpsit — we’ve a splendid 
chance to win, and you know old Buffum never challenges your au- 
thorities, and thinks your average opinion a sort of legal gospel. 
Come!” 

“No hurry,” said Mallow, carelessly, to his junior ; “all there is 
to be done is to deny the tort and make a general reply of on damni- 

ficatus.” 

The other looked at him in surprise. “If you do, you'll lose the 
case, Colonel Mallow.” 

“Teach your grandmother to suck eggs!” retorted Colonel Marsh 
Mallow. “I have done it fifty times. If I lose now I will pay the 
costs myself.” 

“T cannot consent to continue on the case then,” said the other, 
firmly ; “I value my professional reputation too highly.” 

“You — value — your reputation!” retorted Colonel Mallow, with 
concentrated insolence ; “go off, my dear Sir, go off, as quick as you 
please. I shall be most happy to be—relieved of what — you will 
allow me to say — was only an incumbrance!” 

The lawyers parted in high dudgeon. Colonel Mallow went at once 
to Buffum’s court, and the case being at a proper stage, began at once 
to offer his counter plea. The old Judge interrupted him before he 
was halfthrough. “I think, brother Mallow,” said he, with his usual 
suavity, “the authorities you have quoted can hardly be said to bear 
upon the point at issue.” 

“Your Honor is mistaken!” cried Mallow, sharply. 

“ Humanum est errare,” said the Judge, with unabated courtesy ; 
“but I had occasion to examine those very cases last week, and I am 
satisfied they do not apply.” 

I will convince your Honor that they do apply, if I can only be 
permitted to go on without interruption,” retorted Colonel Marsh Mal- 
low, and he was suffered to continue his argument without further ad- 
monition from the Court. 
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‘Colonel Mallow,” said his client, passionately accosting him as he 
was going out of court, “ you have lost me my case without rhyme or 
reason, and I swear you won’t get any fee from me without suing for 
,” 

“ You swindling dog!” cried Colonel Mallow, livid with the mingled 
passions of chagrin and provocation, “I’ll give you suing enough if 
that’s your game! I'll enter action against you this very day.” 

“Very good, Colonel Mallow ; and as you talk of swindling, you 
embolden me to say what I have suspected from the first, that you 
have taken a retainer from the other side as well as from me. Put 
that in your pipe and smoke it.” 

“Damme, Sir, do you want me to smite you to the earth?” He 
raised his cane, but before the blow could fall, by-standers interposed, 
and several of Colonel Mallow’s friends persuaded him to go away 
before he became involved in a disgraceful brawl. 

“What in the world is the matter with Marsh to-day?” some one 
asked. 

“T cannot conceive. I never saw him in such a way.” 

“ His liver must be out of order.” 

“‘ Something’s wrong, certainly.” 

Something was wrong, but it was not the liver. It was only a 
slight toothache. 

When Colonel Mallow returned to his office he found a memoran- 
dum from the broker advising him that the stock of the Wild Hair 
and Spankum Railroad had begun to decline vigorously, that he had 
bought to Colonel Mallow’s account 500 shares at 85, 1,000 at 84}, 
500 at 824, and expected to get the remaining shares at about 81, 
unless he were otherwise instructed. There was a note also from his 
wife, stating that his old uncle, Peleg Moulder, one of the richest 
manufacturers of the county, a bachelor, and very feeble as well as 
very irritable, had arrived at the house on a visit, and he must come 
home to dinner by all means, as the old gentleman’s business in town 
was about altering his will, to which there were already a dozen codi- 
cils. Besides this, there was a note from the Honorable Boltem 
Hott, the then Secretary of State, saying that he was then at the 
Foozelum Hotel for an hour, on his way to Washington, and would 
be particularly happy to see Colonel Mallow at Juncheon, at 2 o’clock. 
It was now past one. 

The Colonel dashed off a hurried note to Mrs. Marsh, inclosing 
the Honorable Secretary’s note, and saying that Old Moulder would 
have to excuse him, as he would be detained by public business per- 
haps until after midnight. _He then hastened to a barber-shop, got 
himself neatly brushed, and precisely at five minutes past two made 
his appearance in the private parlor of the hotel where the Hon. 
Secretary was waiting for him with the natural impatience of a man 
used to make his own appointments and have them eagerly antici- 
pated. 

; A long colloquy ensued, and the for¢ign and domestic affairs of the 
nation were carefully reviewed over soup and salad and entre deux 
vins. The experienced and rusé Secretary was a close and careful 
student of character, but not all his penetration enabled him to dis- 
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cover that Colonel Marsh Mallow’s mangled notions and chuff dis- 
missal of the most delicate topics in diplomacy were occasioned not 
by any constitutional lack of savoir faire, but by the torture and irrita- 
tion of a raging tooth. The subject of a foreign country with which 
there were some causes of difference, and in which Colonel Mallow 
had visited, was brought incidentally up, and the Secretary was 
actually shocked at the wholesale and brutal manner in which his 
visitor denounced its people and its institutions. 

“How this man has been misrepresented to me!” said the Secre- 
tary, when after two hours the interview terminated. “He has been 
praised on all hands as the very person of all others most likely, by 
his knowledge of the people and his suave manners, to get us a treaty 
with F—— that will settle all our differences. He is a perfect bear — 
he would get us into a war in six months! Whatever happens Ae 
shall not have the embassy, to disgrace us with his harsh judgments 
and invidious prejudices and crotchets !” 

Not prejudices nor crotchets, Mr. Secretary — only a slight tooth- 
ache ! 

“A pragmatical prig!” said Colonel Mallow as he left the hotel in 
high dudgeon, all unconscious that he had lost an embasy —“ sent for 
me to pump me and get information about the next campaign! But 
I gave him as good as he sent!” 

There was to be a great political meeting that evening, at which 
Colonel Marsh Mallow was announced to speak, and as he was really 
eloquent on occasion, and was known to be a candidate for Congress, 
great things were expected of him. There was a preliminary meeting 
at “head-quarters” of the committee having the arrangements in 
charge, and Colonel Mallow went to this meeting directly from the 
hotel. All the chief ward-politicians and wire-pullers were present, 
and all gave Colonel Mallow a cordial greeting. They thought very 
highly of him, and, in a close contest as the coming election was 
certain to be, founded many of their hopes upon his personal popular- 
ity, his abundant means, and the happy gift he had, by suave courtesy, 
of disarming the bitterest antagonisms. ‘“ Marsh will get five hundred 
more votes than any other man we have in the district,” was the univer- 
sal opinion. But the imp of perverseness which had been in him all 
this day again broke forth in his speech and his conduct. He refused 
to subscribe, he who had always given so largely to the cause ; he 
was chuff, haughty, overbearing, and seemed bent upon antagonising 
every prominent suggestion that was made. 

“What the devil is the matter with Mallow?” said the disappointed 
leaders, who were most fervently devoted to his cause. 

“T never saw him so in my life. He is as ugly as can be.” 

“T heard Jones say he bullied the court most shamefully this 
morning, and lost a case that was plain as A B C.” 

“Can he be looking over the fence into the other pound, I won- 
der?” said another —“ seems as if he had tried to insult us.” 

“He won’t get my help,” muttered another, a famous fellow for 
primary meetings, and who was especially to be dreaded because he 
was reputed able to control no less than three wards. “1 don’t send 
no such Lord MacGull to Congress, you bet!” 
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But it was not Lord MacGull who was at fault— it was merely the 
raging tooth. 

The mass-meeting in the square that night was a notable gathering. 
A vast crowd of men surging to and fro, banners, transparencies, 
fire-works, songs and cheering — these made stimulus enough to rouse 
the faculties of the coldest speaker to unusual warmth of effort. 
Colonel Marsh, when his time came to speak, did not lack fire nor 
fervor. His passionate eloquence was even more vehement and 
declarative than ever, but somehow it was not pitched on a key that 
accorded with the ready sympathies of the crowd. They listened, but 
did not cheer. They admitted his vigor, but fancied him too bitter, 
too harsh, too radical, too personal, too full of invective and denun- 
ciation. “Such a man will injure the cause more than he will serve 
it,” was the almost universal verdict as he sat down and wiped the 
sweat from his brow, provoked and exasperated by a dim conscious- 
ness of failure which he was ready to attribute to everybody but him- 
self, and to make a matter of personal grievance against the party 
rather than seek the root of the evil written in his own breast —or 
rather, his own tooth. 

Colonel Marsh Mallow went home. He was beaten and baffled, 
but he preferred to believe himself simply justly angry and aggravated 
by the ill-usage of men. 

“Oh, Marsh!” cried his wife, meeting him at the door, “I am so 
sorry! Why didn’t you come home to dinner!” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“Oh, your uncle Peleg has gone away in a furious passion, and says 
if you can’t find time to attend to his business he’d soon come across 
somebody that would. He vows he’ll never speak to you again! 
You’ve lost a fortune, Marsh.” 

“He may go to the devil, and I’ll go to bed!” said Colonel Marsh 
Mallow, grimly, suiting his actions to his words. 

In the morning the toothache was all gone, but the irritating effects 
of it still remained ina measure. As for the moral effects of this day’s 
neuralgia, it was natural to suppose that they would far outlast the 
physical. In fact, the toothache whose operations we have described 
was the beginning of the memorable rapid decline in the fortunes of 
Colonel Marsh Mallow. 

From that day he went down hill, in a way so natural, yet so unac- 
countable, that the world was shocked and surprised, without being 
able to explain why. At breakfast that morning the paper contained 
criticisms of the most stringent sort upon his speech of the evening 
previous. It denounced him at once as a Bourbon and an innovator ; 
declared the views he had broached to be dangerous heresies, and the 
opinions he held injurious to the party and to mankind. It called 


‘upon the people to repudiate him at once, and declared that if he were 


to be nominated, a split in the party was inevitable. 

The commercial news of the same paper gave him the pleasing in- 
telligence that a tremendous panic had seized Wall Street in conse- 
quence of startling disclosures in regard to the Wild Hair and 
Spankum Railroad. The secretary of the road had fled no one knew 
whither, there was a rumored over-issue of shares, the stock was down, 
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to 59, with great pressure to sell, and a probably much heavier decline. 
Colonel Marsh Mallow tore his hair. 

“T am a ruined man!” he cried; and he rose abruptly from the 
table, without a vestige of appetite remaining for his breakfast. 

At his office, when he got there, he found a note from his broker re- 
quiring him to increase his “margin” on the Wild Hair and Spankum 
Railroad, and a letter also from half-a-dozen prominent gentlemen in 
the congressional district, advising him, in consequence of “the 
organ’s ” attack, to withdraw from his candidature. He seized his pen 
and paper, wrote a line to his broker avowing his purpose to see “ Wild 
Hair” out, and authorising him to hold certain bonds as securities for 
the necessary advances. To his kind friends he wrote thanking them 
for their advice, and notifying them that if he was caucused out of the 
nomination, he would throw himself upon the generosity of the people, 
and run independent. 

To carry this plan out, he started at once ina hack to “ go around ” 
and see his constituency, and when he got home that night, long after 
midnight, his hat was dinted most disreputably, his cravat comically 
awry, his voice thick as his waist, and his legs boneless and yielding 
as sausages. 

Colonel Mallow did run as independent candidate. He was repz- 
diated and denounced by his party, and beaten most signally at the 
polls, though his campaign expenses were very heavy. The sequel of 
his unfortunate operations in “Wild Hair” was that, in order to 
“make himself whole,” he became involved in a network of the most 
desperate speculations, from which he could not see any way to extri- 
cate himself. 

As he said he would do, he brought suit against his client in the 
assumpsit case for fees. The matter was brought to trial, and the 
testimony of his junior associate, his client, and the judge were so 
damaging to a lawyer of his known experience and shrewdness, that 
the baseless charge that he had sold out his client’s interests to the 
other side grew to be a common suspicion, and made him lose not 
only the best part of his practice, but his caste and standing with the 
profession. These heavy misfortunes and the excitements and dis- 
tractions of stock-gambling were too much for him. It was generally 
remarked that Marsh Mallow was going to the bad, and all the world 
knew that he had gotten into dissipated habits of late. 

His poor wife paid the penalty of these things very heavily. He 
had become so cross and violent that her own gentle temper 
suffered by the strain, and bickerings and quarrels succeeded to 
peace in that once happy household. But there was deeper trouble 
yet. Colonel Marsh, as we have intimated, was a man who would 
have his own way. Now, he asserted his authority in the most 
peremptory and uncompromising tones. He had been generous to 
his family, but scarcely just ; now, not able to be generous, he became 
a tyrant. His eldest son, a fine youth of twenty, at business in the 
West, became involved in some boyish scrapes that required money 
to help him out. He wrote to his mother, but the father opening the 
letter, sent back a brutal refusal. The poor boy, to pay what his 
fantastic ideas made him conceit a debt of honor, misappropriated 
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funds of his employer, was detected, and fled to parts unknown, after 
writing a heart-breaking letter to his mother, accusing his father of 
being the cause of his ruin. The unhappy little woman was never 
herself again. She had a severe illness, followed by a state of melan- 
choly and mental disturbance, the leading feature of which was a 
growing dread of her husband and an increasing reluctance to be 
with him. Finally she left the house and went to live with her 
married daughter. Colonel Marsh Mallow, who was seldom him- 
self now-a-days, pursued her. He could not think his wife was 
deranged, but chose to fancy his daughter and her husband had 
prejudiced her mind against him. There was a terrible scene, and 
finally when his wife fell in a fit on the floor, he was forcibly ejected 
from) his son-in-law’s house, and forbidden to come there again. A 
bill for divorce was filed, but never prosecuted, for poor Mrs. Mallow 
never got well enough to appear in the case. She soon took to her 
bed, and, happily for her, died in peaceful ignorance of the worse 
that was continually being piled upon the bad. 

Colonel Marsh Mallow’s speculations were almost invariably un- 
fortunate, his affairs became inextricably involved, and before he was 
quite able to explain how it had come about, all his possessions were 
in the hands of the sheriff. He went to board at a second-rate hotel, 
and some of his friends, moved by compassion for his forlorn circum- 
stances, procured him a clerkship under the city government that 
promised him a moderately good living. He did well enough here 
for a while ; then came a return of the old speculating mania, a whirl 
of drunken dreams, and swiftly on the heels of these, his arrest for 
embezzlement. ‘The charge was clearly proved ; indeed, the stunned 
and degraded man made scarcely an attempt to deny it. He was 
sent to the penitentiary for three years, and came out—fit for any 
sort of evil that his sodden, embruted mind was capable of hatching. 

Why linger over the dreadful end of this man? There was a mur- 
der—a murder for money—a murder of the most atrocious kind, 
that startled the community. The wretched murderer was found, and 
his crime brought unmistakably home to him. He was tried, convicted, 
sentenced to be hung. 

Colonel Marsh Mallow was the criminal. He stood upon the 
scaffold, his feet and arms pinioned, the black cap on his brow, the 
rope about his neck, the officers and clergymen at his elbows. 

“ My friends,” said the miserable creature, lifting his eyes to scan 
the crowd, and taking a last long look at the blue sky, “my friends, I 
would not be here to-day if it had not been for a SLIGHT TOOTHACHE.” 


Colonel Marsh Mallow awoke with a groan of agony that scared 
his little wife out of her wits. 

“Dear, dear! what is the matter?” cried she. 

“ Merciful Heavens! such a frightful dream! Why didn’t you wake 
me before ?” 

“Dear, I was asleep myself. You are awake now. Don’t tell it 
until breakfast time if you want it to come true.” 

“Come true, Molly! I dreamt I was being hanged!” 

At breakfast Colonel Marsh Mallow found that his eye-tooth was 
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tender and swollen about the gums. While they were eating, came a 
letter from some of his most influential constituents, asking him to 
consent to run for Congress. 

“Take care, Marsh, dear,” said the meek little wife, “your dream 
is coming true!” 

“Ecod, Molly,” cried Colonel Marsh Mallow, “TI’ll have that rascal 
of a tooth out before the clock strikes nine!” 


“ Peccavi!” cried the Afrite Danhash, meeting the fairy Maimouna 
according to appointment. “I have played my game, O compas- 
sionate mistress of destinies, and lost it. Thy good fortune was able 
to vanquish my best efforts. ‘The man was a Solomon come to judg- 
ment: he had a monstrous tooth pulled out because of a dream.” 

“T know,” answered the fairy, smiling ; “I saw through thy design, 
and determined to anticipate it. J sent the dream, O foolish Danhash, 
to forestall the reality. But then thou shalt go to the Jubilee, O 
Danhash, nevertheless.” 

“T thank thee, O my mistress and my star!” 

And they went their several ways. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 








ADVENTURES OF A CORDOVA COLONIST. 


z. 


N the month of March, 1866, the writer, among many others 

from different parts of the Southern States, arrived at Cordova, 
Mexico, to join their fortunes with those of the colony there pre- 
viously founded by the late Gen. Sterling Price, of Missouri, and 
Ex-Gov. I. G. Harris, of Tennessee. Fabulous reports of the wealth 
of the country had been circulated throughout the South, and glowing 
accounts given of the mild climate, cheap lands of the finest quality 
for raising coffee and sugar, immense profits of such productions, 
cheap labor, and the speedy construction of the Vera Cruz Railroad 
to the city of Mexico, passing through these lands. Hundreds of 
men arrived there during the months of March, April, May, and June, 
all expecting soon to make princely fortunes, judging by the con- 
versation of the greater part of them. The report of the condition of 
the old abandoned haciendas — that these had houses in good repair, 
fields ready for farming, some of them with cane then growing, others 
with thousands of coffee-trees in good bearing condition, groves of 
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oranges and lemons, etc.,— had been so greatly exaggerated that men 
actually came out almost or quite penniless, expecting to find opulent 
homes awaiting them. 

It is true that there were many old haciendas long since abandoned, 
but in such a wretched condition as to be but little better than the 
primitive forests. As an illustration of the condition of things, one 
case will be given. It was on the hacienda Santa Ana, said to be 
the birth-place of the famous Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, Presi- 
dent, Dictator, and Emperor of Mexico. The man who settled there 
attempted to put the land in a state of cultivation, pushed the busi- 
ness with energy and vigor for five or six months, at a cost of over 
four thousand dollars, and then abandoned the place in disgust. 
Many attempts were made by other parties to improve the lands, but 
all failed during the year; that is to say, on the lands that were 
acquired under the colonisation law of the Empire, of September 5th, 
1865. Gen. Price, Gov. Harris and an Alabamian bought from a 
Mexican a tract of land that was in a good state of cultivation, and 
succeeded in making a crop. 

An explanation of how these once well-improved lands came to be 
abandoned, may be necessary here to a proper understanding of 
many things hereafter to be related. The country in and about Cor- 
dova contains perhaps the finest agricultural lands of Mexico. It is 
nearly surrounded by mountains, the elevation averaging three thous- 
and feet above the Gulf, generally healthy, with a mild climate of a 
mean temperature of 80° F., maximum go° F., minimum 70° F. It is 
separated from the “erras calientes on the east by the Chicahuita moun- 
tains, and is reached by the road from Vera Cruz to Mexico through 
Paso del Macho. This pass is made by the Rio Atoyac, one of the 
rivers of the Cordova valley, breaking through the mountain in a nar- 
row gorge, almost perpendicular on both sides and more than a thous- 
and feet deep. A fine wagon-road was constructed through this pass 
under the authority of the Spanish Viceroys during the last century, 
by cutting into the side of the mountain and walling up on the lower 
side, the wall in many places being more than a hundred feet high. 
There is a tradition that this pass received its name from an incident 
that occurred while Hernando Cortez was on his way to the city of 
Mexico during his first campaign, A. D. 1519. The army camped 
near the place at night, and in the morning following a pack-mule was 
missing. The men sent in search of it followed its trail through this 
pass, and found the mule on the other side of the mountain, in view of the 
rich and beautiful valley where the historic city of Cordova now stands. 
So the pass thus discovered was given the name Paso del Macho 
(mule-pass). At a later date wealthy colonists occupied the lands 
thus opened, and made the settlements and improvements on the 
magnificent scale in which they existed at the beginning of the 
present century. The destruction which swept them all away took 
place during the latter part of the Mexican revolution against Spain. 
The commanders of the Spanish army, the better to carry out their 
designs of thorough reconquest, conceived and carried into execution 
successively —as the mournful result indicates by the mouldering 
ruins of wealth and prosperity such as have never existed in any other 
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part of the continent — the plan of inciting insurrection among the 
slaves, and promising them their freedom if they would turn against 
their masters, destroy their houses and improvements, steal the stock, 
and lay waste the country by fire and sword. A visit to these old 
ruins, some still showing the date of their erection over one hundred 
years ago, and the stories of crime and cruelty related in connection 
with the destruction, are sufficient to convince the most skeptical of 
how thoroughly the infamous design was carried into execution. 
Many a late Confederate soldier turned away from an inspection of 
these ruins with a sigh and a throbbing heart as he was reminded of 
similar scenes of devastation and crimes of darkness that had lately 
been enacted in his own land. 

Thus these lands had ceased to be cultivated, and were no longer 
a rich source of revenue to the government in the way of taxes, as 
formerly. The Church had by various means become the owner of 
the greater part of these abandoned haciendas, possessing in some 
the whole title, in others a part. During the war in Mexico between 
the Liberals and the Church party, these lands were confiscated to 
the use of the State by the victorious Liberals. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed the decree of confiscation, and under the coloni- 
sation decree of Sept. 5th, 1865, these lands were opened to immi- 
grants, giving six hundred and forty acres to the head of a family, 
and three hundred and twenty to single men. 

Gen. Price and Gov. Harris settled on a tract of land on Rio Seco, 
fifteen miles southeast from Cordova, and named the place Carlota, 
in honor of the Empress of Mexico. A number of surveyors soon 
went to work and surveyed several thousand acres of land into tracts 
of sections and half-sections, which were quickly taken up by claim- 
ants, and improvements commenced, but the result in every case was 
failure. A large majority of the men who arrived in the country 
could not get claims, and so returned. A few went to Tuxpan and 
founded a colony. The colony was watched with jealousy by the scat- 
tered remnants of the Liberal party, which still adhered to the desper- 
ate fortunes of President Juarez. Causes of offence were frequently 
given to the natives by reckless men who had false notions about the 
honesty and morals of the natives. These led afterwards to very 
serious results to a colony that was established on the Rio Blanco, 
twenty-five miles southeast from Cordova, on the road leading to 
Alvarada, a city on the coast south of Vera Cruz. There were 
formerly two large haciendas here, one on the south side of the river, 
called Omialca, the other on the north side named Tolequilla, but 
four miles lower down the stream. The river is spanned here by a 
stone bridge, three hundred feet span at the water and fifty feet above 
low water in the centre of the arch, built by the owners of these two 
haciendas, and still in a good state of preservation. 

The beauty of this region can only be appreciated by being seen. 
From the plaza at Omialca looking westward, the Peak of Orizaba 
rises in its sublime majesty far above the clouds, with its white-robed 
summit of eternal snow, supported on either side by bold and rugged 
mountains gradually descending to the plain beneath. With a 
single glance of the eye you take in the whole range of terrestrial 
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productions, from the groves of oranges, lemons, pine-apples, and 
coffee plantations, to the extreme limit of vegetable growth. Within 
the distance of three miles you can regale yourself with oranges fresh 
from the tree or pine-apples from the stock, and cool your julep with 
ice from the land of eternal frost. 

These two colonies were composed almost entirely of young men full 
of life and hope, living in this genial climate with all these magnificent 
ruins of wealth and greatness around them, and a bright and beauti- 
ful prospect in the future ; and many a castle in the air was built by the 
more sanguine of our party, and all hoped for the realisation of their 
dreams. But these dreams were only dreams, and the castles in the 
air vanished like a morning cloud. On the morning of May 15, 
just at daybreak, the Liberals, to the number of six hundred, 
commanded by Brigadier-General Figuaroa, surprised the camp 
and settlers at Omialca. There were three families and several 
unmarried men occupying the old ruins, who were awakened by the 
shouts of the soldiers and the clanking of their swords, and saw at 
once that resistance was useless, as the house and plaza were full of 
men. The first proceeding on the part of the captors was to secure 
all the arms, ammunition, money and clothes of the prisoners. They 
were then placed under guard, and a part of the army was sent across 
the river and down to Tolequilla, where were several men, the present 
writer being one of the party. We had just finished breakfast when 
the advance-guard of the army arrived. They informed us that Gen. 
Figuaroa was at Omialca and wished to see us there as soon as con- 
venient. They secured our arms and ammunition, but disturbed 
nothing else ; one man, who was sick, was left unmolested. One fine 
gold watch was taken from a young man, but was restored afterwards 
by the General himself. We might have given them a fight, but 
unluckily all our guns and pistols were unloaded; so we complied 
with the best grace possible. 

On our arrival at Omialca we found the ladies nearly frightened to 
death, and the men not much better. A new search for arms was 
made, but none being found, the General was much disappointed, as 
he had been informed that each man had either a revolver or double- 
barrelled shot-gun. The commander of the force who captured us 
had reported no arms found. The General threatened to hang every 
one of us to the nearest trees if we did not immediately inform him 
where we had hidden our arms, and made himself another search to 
see if any one had a pistol secreted about his person. On finding 
none, he ordered us into line across the plaza at a place where there 
was a high stone-wall in our rear. He then ordered up a picked 
company of infantry, stationed the same in our front, and commanded 
them to present arms ; then turning to us, coolly said that we might 
have the choice of alternatives, either to tell him where our arms were 
or be shot down where we stood. There we stood facing them, only 
ten feet apart, the General believing that we had hidden our arms, 
while we Anew that his men had them and refused to report them. 
This was our situation, more pleasant to think about afterwards than 
to realise at the time. But fortunately for us, at this critical juncture 
one of the murderous wretches, who had taken a fine navy revolver 
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from one of our men, came up to see the sport. The pistol was in his 
belt ; the owner recognised it, and called the General’s attention to 
it, giving the number. The General examined it and found the num- 
ber as stated. The rest of the command were then examined by the 
General and all the arms found. We were then dismissed, and the 
company ordered to their place. One family living near was then 
brought in, making four in all. The men with families were released 
and permission given them to return to Cordova, on condition that the 
remainder of us would answer with our lives for their faithful perform- 
ance of the terms. Pack-mules were furnished to transport their 
baggage part of the way. 

Preparations were now made for a hurried departure, the General 
fearing an attack from the Imperial soldiers. Up to this time we 
were in momentary expectation of being either shot or released. The 
release of the families and the order to march southward dispelled 
these expectations, and indicated to us that they meant to hold us 
prisoners. We did not yet consider our lives safe. The portion of 
the army then with the prisoners, four hundred strong, took up the 
line of march for the State of Oaxaca —leaving a force of two hun- 
dred, who had pushed on towards Cordova, to guard the rear of the 
retreating army. Six miles forward, five more colonists were taken, 
and stripped of everything except the clothes they had on. All the 
colonists on the Omialca tract were treated with far more indignity 
than those on the Tolequilla tract ; the men from Tolequilla were 
permitted to keep all their money and jewelry. This capture raised 
the whole number of prisoners to twenty-six. Two miles farther on 
we camped for the night. All the horses and mules were appropriated 
by the officers, except two, which were given to two old gentlemen, 
one 62 and the other 66 years of age. Rations were issued to 
soldiers and prisoners alike, of dry tortillas and fresh beef without 
salt. 

While here we held a long communication with the General and his 
Adjutant, one of the prisoners, José Costa, of Austin, Texas, acting as 
interpreter. We inquired why he had captured us and taken our 
property, and what object he had in view in taking us away into the 
interior of the country. We informed him that we were citizens of the 
United States, settling in the country for the purpose of cultivating 
the soil, and did not intend to take any part in political affairs ; that 
we had passports from the State of Louisiana, and two of these were 
shown him, their contents translated, and the State seal exhibited. 
We also told the General that if we were injured in our persons, or if 
our property or an equivalent was not returned, us, we would appeal 
to the United States for redress. We also made a personal appeal to 
his wisdom and patriotism, reminding him that the United States was 
the only government that officially recognised the Mexican Republic, 
and that he must see for himself that a sound and patriotic policy 
would refrain from maltreating United States citizens who were 
peaceably residing in the country as neutrals. His only reply was that 
we had better take care of those papers, as we would probably need 
them hereafter. 

By this time the prisoners were in good spirits ; all ideas of being 
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shot or hung had vanished. We were talking, laughing, singing, and 
amusing ourselves generally, and on gdod terms with the guard, when 
by some mishap, as often occurs to men trying to keep a straight line 
between two opposing forces, we came near being placed in a pre- 
dicament as unpleasant as the one we escaped in the morning so 
fortuitously. A copy of the colonisation papers of one of the party, 
under the decree of the Imperial Government of September 5, 186s, 
had fallen into the possession of our captors. This paper contained 
the declaration of the party to become a citizen of the Empire accord- 
ing to the terms of the decree aforesaid. The Adjutant wished to 
know if each man had one, and said that if so they must be delivered 
up to the General. And then he put this pertinent question: “If 
you have these papers declaring your intentions to become citizens of 
the Empire, how do you expect to claim and receive protection of the 
United States?” to which he added that all adherents of the Empire 
were considered the avowed enemies of the Republic, as Maximilian 
had declared all adherents of the Republic enemies to the Empire, 
and that they should, when taken with arms in their possession, be 
tried, and if found guilty, punished as traitors. One man handed his 
paper to the Adjutant, but the rest of us, after short consultation, 
determined to destroy these dangerous documents. None of the 
Mexicans being able to understand what was said in English, we 
made our arrangements in the presence of the Adjutant, the 
General having retired before the production of that unfortunate 
paper. Some of the men hereupon commenced roasting beef, 
and dexterously dropped their papers in the fire; others took 
a fresh chew of tobacco. The writer hereof and one other 
found a rat’s hole under the fence hard by, and there were 
deposited the evidences of incipient citizenship of the last Mexican 
Empire. The interpreter kept the attention of the officer engaged 
while the destruction was taking place, so that with the growing 
darkness our actions were not observed. The next matter that de- 
manded our attention was the answer to the Adjutant’s question. We 
informed him that we had come into the country to buy lands and 
improve them, intended to abstain from all political matters, and 
expected to abide by the laws of the land ; that the lands we wished 
to purchase were claimed by the Emperor and were inside Maximilian’s 
lines, ind that without procuring these papers it would have been im- 
possible to buy or occupy the lands where we were captured. We 
furthermore told him that if the Liberals would give us lands then in 
their possession we would willingly settle on them, and generally ex- 
pressed flattering opinions of the government of President Juarez. 
The fact of the matter was, and we well knew it, tiiat we were in the 
hands of a band of robbers, thieves and murderers that had no regard 
for the laws of honor nor of the land, and that they would steal alike 
from friend or foe. Under the circumstances any policy was con- 
sidered right that would gain their friendship and confidence suf- 
ficiently for us to get out of a bad scrape. The Adjutant professed 
to be satisfied on that matter. We then came at him with direct 
questions, inquiring of the General through his chief-of-staff what 
charges he had against us, if any, for any violation of the laws, and 
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his reasons for making the capture in the manner he did. To this he 
replied that he had no objections to the citizens of the United 
States settling in the country and following any peaceful employment 
they might choose ; that he liked to see them come, and if they settled 
inside the lines of the Republican army, that they should have all the 
protection the government and laws could give, and every encourage- 
ment would be given to such colonists. But he further stated that he 
did seriously object to our settling inside the Imperial lines and under 
their protection, and as such settlements were contrary to the policy 
of the Republic, he, as the commanding officer of that department, 
was in duty bound, and would use all the force at his command to 
prevent any and all colonisation of the country under authority of the 
Emperor. He further stated that when we arrived in certain portions 
of the country below there, he would show us lands as suitable for 
planting cane or coffee as those we lately occupied ; that we could 
occupy and improve these, and should receive all the protection the 
government could give. This promise relieved our fears of being 
summarily disposed of for the present, and we all slept the better that 
night for the assurance. A double line of guards was placed around 
us, and relieved every fifteen minutes during the night. 

Wednesday, May 16.— The army moved forward this morning at 
sunrise, following the course of a small stream, a tributary of the 
Rio Tonto. The valley is about one mile in width. High mountains 
rise precipitously on each side, covered with a heavy growth of valu- 
able timber ; some twenty miles further down the valley it opens into 
a broad plain, with here and there small prairies and the old fields of 
former settlements. The extent and location of former clearings are 
plainly marked by the size of the timber. In some tracts the young 
growth has attained but a few feet, in others from twenty to thirty feet. 
We marched thirty miles to-day, following a trail passable only by 
horses and mules as means of transportation, though a splendid 
wagon-road could be easily made. Camped at an old stock ranch, 
situated in a beautiful open plain, and covered with fine grass. Passed 
a hacal with a small piece of land planted with bananas, two miles 
from our camp ; it was the only sign of human habitation seen during 
the day. The soil here is very rich and suitable for raising all kinds 
of tropical productions. The undergrowth of timber and vines is in 
many places impenetrable until a passage-way is cut out. The com- 
manding officer, fearing pursuit by the much-dreaded Zouaves of the 
Foreign Legion in the French service, hurried forward rapidly till 
he considered himself out of danger for that day. The guards kept 
up a continual cry of wdémonos, vémonos, dndele, pronto, until we began 
to think they knew no other words in the Spanish language. Rations 
of two ears of corn and two ounces of sugar to each soldier and pris- 
oner were issued in the evening, and a drink of aguardiente was given 
to the officers and prisoners. Here we received an ocular illustra- 
tion of the system of military discipline practised in this country. 
Just at sunset the soldiers were formed into lines, under arms, in the 
form of a hollow square, with one side open. The prisoners were 
then ordered to fall into line, and were marched into the open space 
in the line of the square. While doing this, many were the conjec- 
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tures made as to the probable intention of the General in making this 
movement ; and about the time the lines were closed these conjectures 
took a very serious turn, as several of the soldiers were seen entering 
the inclosed area from the opposite side with large bundles of 
switches, measuring an inch in diameter at the root end, and from 
eight to ten feet long. Ejaculations of terror were uttered by several 
of the prisoners, and the scarcely audible questions passed from man 
to man, “Can they be going to whip us?” “What do you think 
about it?” “ Have you heard what this is for?” No one knew, but 
all believed that we were to be the recipients of certain friendly 
tokens of affection at the hands of these shriekers of Dios y Libertad. 
There was much excitement among the soldiers, and the many signifi- 
cant gestures and signs made to us only increased our fears ; and 
when the Adjutant entered the area and commanded silence, every 
cheek was blanched and breath drawn low. He issued an order in 
Spanish, which was immediately translated by our principal interpre- 
ter, as follows: “Antonio Gonzalez has been tried and convicted of 
attempting to desert from this command during the past night. It is 
ordered that he receive one hundred lashes on his bare back.” If a 
mill-stone had been about each man’s neck and suddenly taken off, 
he would not have felt lighter than he did then. The prisoner was 
brought in the area, stripped, ordered to lie down upon his face, and 
four men detailed for the purpose held him in that position, one at 
each hand and foot. The Adjutant struck the first three blows; 
then followed the detail of ten men, each striking ten strokes. The 
_ cries and moans of the poor fellow were pitiful to hear. His back 
and hips were soon a mass of blood and torn and mangled flesh. 
One of the detail was the brother of the unfortunate man, and his rod 
came down very light ; but the Adjutant, who stood over them, gave 
the man three heavy blows across his back, each of which left a 
bloody mark, and the remaining strokes told their force but too 
plainly in the face of the poor culprit. Death by fire of musketry is 
less terrible. 

Thursday, May 17.—Continued our march this morning at day- 
light ; general course south. The soil and timber here of the same- 
kind as passed yesterday, but much less large timber, owing to the- 
fact that the country was formerly cleared and cultivated to a great 
extent. High mountains to our right, but a broad valley to the 
left. Passed several houses during the day. The land near the 
mountain is rugged and cut up with deep darrancas. Judging by the 
small patches of land we saw in cultivation, this country would yield 
a rich return on the money invested in agriculture. Crossed the Rio 
Tonto during the day ; the stream is about one hundred yards wide 
and very deep. The natives here cultivate small parcels of ground: 
for a few years till the weeds grow well, then they abandon it and 
open a new'place. There are signs of large plantations having been 
here at one time. The soil is deep, very loose and porous, formed of 
decayed vegetable matter. The natives say it will not produce well if 
ploughed deep; but there is no evidence that such a process was 
ever tried by the present inhabitants. Heavy shower of rain to-day ; 
met three companies of infantry in the road ; plenty of tortillas were 
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issued to soldiers and prisoners ; camped on a high ridge eight miles 
south of the river ; were placed in a small shed, with insufficient room 
to lie down comfortably. A species of large gnats were very trouble- 
some, biting us on the face and hands, which, with the ants that got 
inside of our clothes and feasted themselves to their hearts’ content, 
tormented us terribly. As for the appearance of this pretence of an 
army, the writer really feels himself unable to describe it; but the 
curious reader can see an admirable description by a master-hand if 
he will refer to Sir John Falstaff’s report of the personnel and equip- 
ments of his recruits. 

Friday, May 18.—Resumed our march early in the morning; 
course southwest. A beautifully diversified country of hill and plain, 
rich in all the fruits, vegetables and other products of a tropical clime, 
met our eyes at every step ; nearly every acre of land susceptible of 
profitable cultivation. Indian Aaca/s are scattered around in all 
directions, but the amount of land cultivated by each family is quite 
small, varying from one to three acres. Crossed the Rio Corriente 
during the day. It is somewhat larger than the Rio Tonto, and 
furnishes water transportation for what little commerce exists. To 
say that the sun was hot would be a mild expression, while crossing 
the river ; also when near it, as it required about two hours to ferry 
the whole army over ; but not having a thermometer, the exact de- 
gree of heat could not be ascertained. Arrived at the village of 
Yscatlan at 4 o’clock Pp. M., and camped for the night. The village 
is situated on a spur of the mountains ; the altitude is unknown, but 
we left the clouds behind us as we came up to camp. Our quarters 
were rather more pleasant this evening ; not even mosquitoes dis- 
turbed our slumbers. 

Yscatlan, Saturday, May 19.— The camp presented a rather lazy 
appearance this morning; no hurry, nor orders to march until long 
after sunrise. At length we were taken to the market-house to hear 
a speech from the General. The speech was short and to the point, 
as follows: ‘We are now safely within the lines of the Republican 
Government, and I do not fear pursuit by the Imperials. If any of 
you prisoners wish to join the Liberal army you can now do so, as 
you proposed the day you were captured.” We asked on what terms, 
the pay and rank, and if he, the General, would return the arms, 
money, horses and mules taken from us ; to which he replied that he 
could not do so, as he had no other means of paying his soldiers, 
and that our property had been distributed among them, but that he 
would furnish us arms. We entirely failed to appreciate such gen- 
erosity on his part at our expense ; and not being enthusiastic ad- 
mirets of the Mexican Republic and its capacity to administer justice 
according to equitable laws regarding the rights of property—to 
judge from gur late experiences and the General’s speech — after 
thanking him for the high honor proposed to be conferred upon us 
by being.enlisted in his model army and made citizens de facto thereby 
.of his government, we modestly expressed a preference for migrating 
to some other country. This reply brought the enlisting business to 
aclose. The General then said that he would send us to the planta- 
tion or jinca of a friend of his in the valley of the Alvarada river 
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below, and send him a letter requesting his services in showing us 
the public lands, and in giving such other information as we might 
require. Stopped here for the day. A squad of twenty men were 
left with us as a guard, not to keep us from running away, but to keep 
the natives from murdering us, in retaliation for the burning of part 
of the town a few weeks previously by the Imperial troops, to whom 
we were supposed to belong. 

During the day we all fared sumptuously on good baker’s bread, 
broiled beefsteak, tamales, pine-apples, coffee and chocolate. These 
were paid for by the captives from Tolequilla, who were not robbed of 
money, and generously shared with their less fortunate companions. 
These natives, who so thirsted for our blood, are the aborigines 
of the country. They are dwarfish in stature, the average height 
of the men not exceeding four feet and a half, and the women 
proportionately less, many of them not more than three and a 
half feet. At first they were supposed to be little girls, about 
entering their teens; but this idea was soon dispelled, not by 
the impoliteness of any one of our number asking the age of a 
young lady, but by seeing several of those supposed to be little girls, 
performing certain functions, for the benefit of very young members of 
the community, that only mothers can do. Yet there is a remarkable 
resemblance between these Mexican matrons and the little girls of our 
country of similar size, that is in the short dresses worn ; but this needs 
a qualification, so as to apply only to those who wear dresses. Num- 
bers of these fashionable ladies appeared on the streets dressed in a 
single skirt of light white domestic, fastened at the waist and descend- 
ing nearly to the knee. Others, perhaps leaders of the ton, appeared 
in fashionable promenade dress, consisting of a single breadth of cotton 
print, three-quarters wide, and of suitable length. A piece is taken 
out of the centre, large enough to admit the head of the wearer, the 
corsage is cut low and square in front, and the dress is finished, seams 
down the sides being thought superfluous. The belle passes her head 
through the central hole and is ready for a promenade. What could 
be more simple, elegant, and airy? As for those who wore no cloth- 
ing, whether men or women, we presume description is unnecessary. 

The Jesuits established a mission here about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. They have a large substantially built stone church and a 
resident Padre ; no school. Considerable wealth here among the 
people, and might be much more if they had any disposition to work. 
But little clothing is needed, and little work is necessary to supply 
their few wants. The natives are simple in their habits, living in ease, 
and seem to have little more care or trouble than the wild beasts. 
The natural fruits, such as bananas, plantains, mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
etc., form their principal diet. Relatively, I consider them the hap- 
piest people I ever saw. 

Falapa, State of Oaxaca, May 20.—Arrived here to-day after a 
march of eight miles. This is but a small village of about thirty 
houses, situated at the base of a high cliff in the mountains. The 
road to-day is the most uneven and rocky of any we have yet 
traversed. To our right rises the mountain fully two thousand feet 
high, the greater part of the height being a perpendicular cliff of rock. 
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The general appearance of the country passed over is that of a high 
mountain plateau, with here and there small mounds and gentle undu- 
lations ; but on closer inspection it is found to be cut up with deep 
cavities and rocky precipices, running zigzag in all directions. The 
growth of timber is quite small and stunted, nor are there any appear- 
ances of there ever having been a larger growth. The soil is quite 
shallow, and in many places nothing but bare rocks, jumbled together 
in all sorts of manner. In places the various strata of rocks were 
exposed edgewise, and as we passed over them the different forma- 
tions could be distinctly marked, and in the same order were to be 
seen similar stratifications in the high cliffs towering above. In some 
of these great naked bodies of rock, several acres in extent, the strata 
were in the reverse order to those in the adjacent precipice. As to 
the cause of this singular formation, I presume but one theory can be 
advanced, to wit: ‘That the mountain range formerly extended over 
this place, and that during some previous internal convulsion the bot- 
tom fell out and let the top cave in topsy-turvey and promiscuously, 
without regard to the order of its caving. Or, according to the theory 
advanced by some scientific men lately to account for the cause of the 
Gulf Stream and the source of the water flowing in it, that there is a 
great subterranean river flowing from the northern part of the conti- 
nent under the various ranges known as the Rocky Mountains, Cor- 
dilleras, etc., debouching into the Mexican Gulf, deep down towards 
the bottom, thus furnishing the water that flows out into the Atlantic ; 
the mountain may have sunk into this channel, as that is the theory of 
the formation of the lowlands and smaller mountains of southern 
Mexico, the basin of the Gulf, etc. This mountain range is actively 
volcanic, for we saw the fire and smoke coming out of it ; and during 
the day, as we travelled along at the base of the cliff, smoke could be 
seen issuing out at several fissures in the rocks. The night following 
was dark and cloudy, and from our quarters in the village church we 
had a beautiful view of one of nature’s sublimest spectacles. Stand- 
ing near the base of a tall perpendicular cliff which rose into the 
clouds, we could see the light from internal fires illuming the 
heavens, waning and flashing in the lurid darkness, as the crater 
belched forth flames and volumes of smoke that ascended in wreaths 
beyond the vale of clouds. The top of this mountain is compara- 
tively level for several miles, is covered with timber, and the natives 
say there is a large lake immediately over the crater, which is about 
five hundred feet below the summit of the cliff. Whether the prox- 
imity of these internal fires has any influence on the character of these 
people, I am unable to say; but judging them by their murderous 
demonstrations towards us, and general physical characteristics, such 
an opinion would scarcely be far wrong. They are of small stature, 
like those of Yscatlan, with low retreating foreheads, wide between 
the ears, and heavy jaws, giving them no slight resemblance 
to a bull-dog. ‘They are ignorant and stupid in the extreme. Their 
voices sound more like the growl of a wild animal or the grunt of a 
hog than human speech. The language appears entirely guttural, 
without a labial sound ; though opportunity for accurate observations 
on their mode of utterance was quite limited, owing to their anti- 
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pathy to us, which was extreme, and founded entirely upon a mistake. 
A few weeks before our arrival a battalion of French cavalry had 
made a raid through this part of the country, and had exhibited their 
prowess by burning undefended farm-houses and cottages with a gal- 
lantry worthy of the heroic Sheridan. These people supposed that 
we were French prisoners of war, and hence the attempt to murder 
us On our arrival. We were placed for safety in the church, a mas- 
sive stone building, and the guard stationed at the door. Eventually 
this portion of the inhabitants became reconciled on being told both 
by ourselves and the guard that we were not soldiers, but citizens of 
the United States. They said that they had heard of that country, 
but never saw any people from there. They remembered that some 
of the men had once gone to the army to fight men from that country. 

These were the old men, women, and the children. About one 
hundred and fifty of the able-bodied men were engaged in re-roofing 
some houses that had been burned by the French. They finished their 
work at 4 o’clock P. M., filled themselves with aguardiente till they were 
in a beastly state of intoxication, then called at the church to pay 
their respects to us. They would believe nothing but that we were 
French prisoners. Nearly every one was armed with a machete, a 
large knife used for cutting brush, and soon became so infuriated that 
even the guard were compelled to come inside and barricade the door 
soon after dark. ‘They remained around the house the greater part 
of the night. 

These are a strange people. They still speak their ancient Aztec 
language ; a few of the men speak a little Spanish, but the majority 
do not understand it. Apparently the only effect that over a hundred 
years of missionary teaching has had is to change the names of their 
Pagan deities to those of Catholic saints and martyrs. A small 
wooden cross, with the picture of some saint, has a place in every hut. 
Progress is not the order of the day, unless it be according to the 
Darwinian theory of development. By the way, there may be some- 
thing in that, judging by their physiognomy. As a comparison, we 
saw some old stone images of their former gods lying about at dif- 
ferent places, and they appear to have been made in resemblance of 
a class of creatures intermediate between the ape and these people. 
It may be that they formerly worshipped their ancestors, and that 
these stone images are their effigies ; or there may have been sculp- 
tors among them many ages ago, and these images are the statues of 
famous men. Darwin, in speaking of the ancestors of the human 
race (see Descent of Man), says: 

“By considering the embryological structure of man, the homo- 
logies which he presents with the lower animals, the rudiments which 
he retains, and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly 
recall in imagination the former condition of our early progenitors, 
and can approximately place them in their proper position in the 
zoological series. We thus learn that man is descended from a hairy 
quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal 
in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, if 
its whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, would have 
been classed among the quadrumana, as surely as would the common 
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and still more ancient progenitor of the Old and New World 
monkey.” 

Now if this theory of progression be true, that we are descended 
“from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail,” etc., etc., or rather 
have passed through that form from one still lower of an “animal 
which seems to have been more like the larve of our existing marine 
Ascidians than any other known form,” then these people are a long 
way down the scale yet, and may have only lately changed from the 
form of their ancestors “with a tail and pointed ears.” And these 
monkey-looking stone images may be, really and in fact, statues of 
their progenitors. As they wear a little more clothing midway be- 
tween the head and feet than their neighbors of Yscatlan, the proba- 
bility of their having “tails” could not be determined by casual ob- 
servation. The name of the tribe is Chinantica. HereI found them, 
here I leave them, hoping that they may never again be troubled by 
sight nor sound of the treacherous Bazaine nor his brutal soldiers. 

Oiclan, Oaxaca, Monday, May 21.— After partaking of a breakfast 
of boiled corn, we started on our journey. For some distance the 
road lay over land and rock similar to that passed yesterday, but 
later in the day it changed for the better. This part of the country 
around the village has at a former period been in a much higher state 
of cultivation than now, and in fact better than any part heretofore 
travelled over. Itis sadly neglected now. Weare near the Alvarada 
river, called here in Indian nomenclature Papaloapam. The town is 
beautifully located on a high ridge overlooking the valley and plain 
for miles around, and has a large stone church similar to the one we 
were imprisoned in last night. This is an old missionary station, es- 
tablished, it is said, for more than two hundred years; but the in- 
struction the people have received from the missionaries has been 
only of things relating to the Church. No priest here now, and 
neither the comandante, any of the citizens, nor the guard could read 
the General’s orders concerning us, so that they had to apply to one 
of our men to read them. ~Placed in a small house, twelve feet by 
sixteen, our party of twenty-six passed a miserable night. We had, 
however, plenty to eat while here. It rained very hard during the 
afternoon and early part of the night, but the soil is so porous that 
it never gets muddy. ‘The natives are of the Chinanticatribe. There 
is a peculiarity about the women here not observed among the tribes 
in other places, and that is the abundance and beauty of their hair, 
which in many cases fell quite to the ground in luxuriant tresses, 
amply sufficient to form a more modest dress than that worn by some 
of the females at Yscatlan. 


Tom J. RUSSELL, 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 
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A SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 


HE story which I am about to tell, reached me in this way. 

I was on a hunting and fishing expedition, a good many years 
ago, in the country round about the Saranacs—not as much visi- 
ted, nor as well known, then as they are now. I had been camping 
for two days on the edge of what was then called Big Clear Pond, one 
of the most attractive of that system of lakelets lying between the 
upper waters of the St. Regis and Racquette rivers. The sun was 
getting low, my guide and factotum: had built a fire, as usual, before 
the tent, the venison-collops and trout were frizzling savorily in the 
pan. I was awaitihg, with a mountain appetite, the signal that sup- 
per was ready, when taking a look over the glassy waters of the pond, 
I saw a canoe emerge from the thicket of trees and bushes that mask 
its farther outlet, and take a course across the lake. Ina few mo- 
ments the new-comers seemed to catch sight of the smoke of my fire 
among the trees, and the canoe was headed directly for my camp. As 
it drew nearer I saw a rough raw-boned fellow steering with a paddle, 
whom I conjectured to be the guide of the rower, who, as far as 
I could make out, had the external appearance of a gentleman. A 
first-rate oarsman he was, beyond all question ; dipping and feather- 
ing his long oars with an ease that would have deceived a novice had 
not the swift rush of the unusually heavy canoe borne testimony to 
the power of the stroke. I am but a moderate hand at the oars my- 
self ; and this display of a skill far beyond anything I Had ever wit- 
nessed, I freely admit, filled me with admiration. 

As the canoe neared the beach I felt that, as the earlier occupant 
of this No-man’s-land, it was my duty to extend the hospitality of the 
wilderness to the new arrival, and stepped down to the water’s edge 
just as the boat grounded and the rower sprang out. To my friendly 
greeting he responded not only with perfect good-breeding, but with 
evidently genuine gratification at the meeting. As he stood on the 
sand, looking about for a place to pitch his tent, which his servant, 
after making fast the boat, was now getting out, I thought I had never 
seen a more perfect model of manly strength. His face was covered 
with a mass of black curling beard, leaving little to be seen beyond 
a well-bronzed nose and a pair of dark intelligent eyes. I could not 
refrain from an honest compliment on his style of rowing, at which he 
smiled, and remarked: “ At all events I ought to be a good oars- 
man, for I learned in a good school.” There was a slight English 
accent, I thought, in his voice ; but as he volunteered no further in- 
formation, of course I asked no question. 

Jake, for so he called his guide, had by this time begun prepara- 
tions for pitching their tent quite close to mine, as I thought he 
would, for I had considerable experience in forest-life, and had picked 
out the very best place on that side of the lake. In a few moments, 
with the aid of the active stranger, the tent was up, and Jake had a 
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roaring fire of birch-logs burning in front, while his employer opened 
a locker in the canoe, and carried in two or three hampers and light 
boxes, shaped so as to pack snugly in the run. My supper being 
now ready, I invited him to be my guest, to which he responded by a 
counter-proposition that I should join his mess, as his tent was larger 
and more convenient than mine, and while my venison and trout 
would be the staple of the repast, he had some little trifles that would 
help to furnish the board. 

I certainly consulted my interest in agreeing to this proposition. 
My new acquaintance had something of the epicure about him, and 
he produced from his boxes a quantity of potted delicacies, titbits in 
jars, and appetising condiments that converted my plain hunter’s sup- 
per into quite a banquet. 

Supper over, we both produced pipes ; and my friend, taking a large 
furry pouch from his pocket, asked me to try his tobacco. I am, I 
flatter myself, rather a connoisseur in the herb, and have tried the 
products of many lands, but never tasted anything equal to this, 
which was in coarse fibres, almost jet-black, and of an oily appear- 
ance. I had at the time rather an excessive punctilio about asking 
questions of strangers, having in my day suffered great extremity at 
the hands of prying questioners ; so, I am sorry to say, I never learned 
the name of the tobacco nor where it was to be had; though I dare 
say if I had learned I should never have been able to get any. 

Pipes lighted, and ourselves comfortably ensconced on piles of 
spruce-twigs, keeping near enough to the fire to be protected by the 
smoke from the midges, and by the ascending current of air from the 
chilly mist off the-pond, we fell into talk, which was prolonged far into 
the night. My new acquaintance was certainly an admirable talker. 
On every topic upon which we touched he seemed perfectly at home ; 
and without the least air of display, handled it in a manner so fresh 
and suggestive, and with such ready and happy illustration, that I 
listened with delight. 

But to come to the story. Our talk had drifted from fishing to fish 
and their ways, then to Agassiz, then to modern men of science and 
their discoveries, and the results which were likely to flow from some 
of these. Ata little pause in the conversation he seemed about to 
say something, hesitated, and then said :—“ Speaking of scientific dis- 
coveries, I once had a very singular experience connected with one of 
these. I have always felt a reluctance to mention it ; although I can- 
not help feeling that it would be a relief to me to do so: and either 
some peculiar influences of the spot have affected me, or else your 
most excellent repast ” (so he was pleased to allude to my contribu- 
tion to the supper) ; “ but I feel unusually disposed to talk this even- 
ing, and, if I am not wearying you, will tell you the whole story.” I 
assured him of my interest, and he proceeded. 

“Some years ago I was keeping bachelor’s-hall in — well, never 
mind where. I was sitting in my room one evening, having fixed 
myself for a comfortable reading of a new book, and was smoking, 
by the way, this same pipe, and some of the very tobacco which you 
have honored with your approbation. It was rather a rough night, 
and I counted on not being disturbed. About nine o’clock I heard 
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a ring at the door, and presently a voice which had something fa- 
miliar about it asking the servant for me. I called out to show the 
visitor in, and a man entered whom at first I took to be an absolute 
stranger. He was tall, thin, very pale and rather haggard-looking, 
and somewhat shabbily dressed. He was coming forward with hand 
outstretched when the evident want of recognition in my face struck 
him, and he exclaimed, calling me by my first name, ‘Is it possible 
you don’t know me?’ 

“In a moment I had recognised him. He was anold college chum 
and special friend of mine in years gone by ; but so greatly changed, 
beyond the change that years ordinarily bring, that I should never 
have known him but for his voice. Of course I welcomed him most 
heartily ; and indeed there was no man whom I would have been as 
well pleased to see. In our college days I had looked upon him as a 
young man of extraordinary promise, not merely on account of his 
studious habits and fine principles, but especially on account of a 
singularly penetrating power of intellect which, in one so young at 
least, was remarkable. His special turn was for scientific studies ; 
and he often, on the announcement of a new discovery or hypothesis, 
pointed out to me results that were likely to flow from it, or objections 
that would probably be raised, which, weeks or months later, were 
brought forward or verified by some of the leaders of science. My 
affection for my friend, and the desire to gain his approbation, added 
to his habit of communicating freely with me, and the contagiousness 
of youthful enthusiasm, forced me to gain a smattering of scientific 
knowledge, for which, I am constrained to say, I do not discover in 
myself any natural vocat..n. 

“After leaving the university I lost sight of my old friend, who 
went to Germany to complete his studies.. I fully counted on 
hearing of him some day as a new star in the scientific firmament, 
and was not a little disappointed as years rolled by and I never heard 
even of his existence. Still I was convinced that, though my youth- 
ful friendship might have exaggerated his talents, he had rare gifts 
which would some day or other make their mark. You may judge 
then with what pleasure I received him. 

“ He visibly brightened at the warmth and sincerity of my welcome, 
and we fell into confidential talk. He had, he said, little to relate. 
While studying in Germany he had resolved to devote himself espe- 
cially to chemistry, as he was convinced that that was the science 
above all others most fruitful in benefits to mankind. He smiled as 
he used these words, and I remembered that ‘to benefit mankind’ 
was a favorite phrase of his, about which I used sometimes to joke 
him. But the smile with which he uttered the words was the 
strangest I ever saw: it was not forced, it was not humorous, it was 
not cynical —it was ghastly. 

“ He had formed the acquaintance of several of the leading chem- 
ists of Europe, had studied in their laboratories, and had had a share, 
if but a secondary one, in some of the most important discoveries of 
the time. His intention had been to seek a professorship in some 
university or college ; and he had such testimonials from the chiefs 
of science as would have insured him a high position. But the death 
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of his father, who left him a modest competence, placed him in a 
position to carry out a favorite scheme of his, which was to return to 
his native country, and there devote himself to a series of elaborate 
and delicate investigations in a certain neglected part of the science, 
from which he was convinced that results of the very highest im- 
portance were to be obtained. The nature of these investigations he 
did not mention ; and when I asked if he was still continuing them, 
he answered, I thought, rather evasively, and his face, which had 
resumed more of its old-time expression as he talked, relapsed into 
the peculiar look which had struck me at first, and which I could not 
quite decipher. 

“I asked after his health, frankly telling him that I thought he did 
not look well, and that he was either killing himself with over-study, 
or poisoning himself with noxious fumes, or in some way overtaxing 
his physical powers. He said that he was well enough ; but still, as 
it seemed to me, in a rather evasive manner, strikingly different from 
the frank way in which he had recounted the events of the previous 
years. In another man I might have suspected poverty or pecuniary 
embarrassments ; but I knew that my friend would not have had the 
slightest hesitation in referring to these; and he had also mentioned 
to me the income he received from his patrimony, which, though not 
large, was sufficient for his wants. That there was something wrong, 
and something on his mind, was plain to be seen. That his brain 
was sound I could not doubt; the perfect lucidity of his narrative, 
and the easy and masterly way in which he explained to me some 
scientific allusions beyond my depth that had come into it, showing 
that he could in a moment place himself at my point of view, and see 
just where my difficulty or ignorance lay — making me think that if 
ever'a man was marked out by nature for a teacher, here was the 
man — all, left me no possibility of suspicion on that point. I caught 
myself mentally wandering into the absurdest speculations as to tht 
possibility of some love-scrape, when I bethought myself that my 
friend had a perfect right to his own secrets, and that I had no 
right, even mentally, to attempt to pry into what he thought fit to 
conceal. 

“So I turned the conversation to general topics: the political 
events of Europe, with which he was even more familiar than myself, 
and the notabilities of the day, most of whom he had met ; for though 
an enthusiastic student, he was no cloistered.recluse. Gradually he 
took an opportunity to bring the conversation dexterously back to 
what I had supposed him anxious to avoid, his more recent occupa- 
tions and investigations ; and as he did so, again I marked the pecu- 
liar expression of his face. I jumped at a conclusion in a moment: 
he had come to see me expressly to make some communication to 
me, which yet he dreaded to make, and welcomed every diversion 
which gave him an excuse for postponing it, as the patient under the 
surgeon’s hands welcomes a few moments of delay, although he knows 
that it would be far better for him to have it over at once. So I de- 
termined to keep him to the subject, and bring him to the speaking 
point as soon as possible. 

“T asked him to tell me about his recent investigations — adding, ‘ Of 
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course I do not desire to pry into anything you may not wish to make 
known at present.’ ‘Oh no,’ he answered, ‘they need be no secret 
to you ; but in fact they belong to a department of chemistry so much 
out of the way of ordinary study that it would require a long prelim- 
inary lecture before you could catch the point at which my hypotheses 
begin. There are great results to be had, I know; -ut—in point of 
fact —I have been rather drawn aside from my regular series of ex- 
periments.’ He said this with such a palpable flutter of indecision 
that I saw he was nervously trembling at the very verge of disclosure. 

“*T see it all,’ I said. ‘You have unexpectedly lighted upon some 
strange and glorious discovery. I always said you would make some 
discovery, some day,that the world would ring with.’ 

“Vou are right,’ he answered, with a sort of internal shiver. ‘I 
have — made a discovery.’ The strange expression of his face deep- 
ened in intensity, and in a moment I understood it. It was the mark 
of a ghastly and pursuing fear. 

“Tsaw that the matter, whatever it was, was a serious one. ‘My 
old friend,’ I said very earnestly, ‘there is something wrong with you 
—some strange trouble on your mind. You came here to tell me, 
and yet you dread to do it. I need not, I trust, assure you of my 
friendship and my secrecy —if secrecy be required ; but I do anptase 
you to tell me what it is, and let me help you if I can.’ 

“*Tt is something so—I am not quite sure —’ he hesitated. 

*€ Look here,’ I said in a half bantering tone, ‘you haven’t been 
diving into forbidden studies, occult arts, or anything of that kind, 
have you?’ I saw in an instant that his mind was made up, and I 
had only to let him take his own way. 

wie you mean wizardry, or necromancy, or alchemy, or anything of 
that kind,’ he answered, ‘you may be sure I know the absurdity of 
such things as well as you do. But are there not other forbidden 
studies? Are there not mysteries of nature mercifully veiled from 
man, into which he who pries, does so at his most imminent peril?’ 

“¢*T think not,’ I answered. ‘ Your personification of nature leads 
you into a confusion of thought. Nature has no secrets, no threats 
and no revenges. I see nothing but laws and forces. If we fail to 
discover these, or come to harm in the search, the fault is in our 
méthod of investigation. If we discover them and use them for evil, 
the malevolence is our own, not Nature’s: we should have used 
them for good. Take for instance those cases wherein Nature would 
seem to exhibit an actual malignity towards man;—take these 
strange and subtle Oriental or African poisons which put so fright- 
ful a power for mischief into the hands of the cruel or vindictive ; has 
not science recently shown, that their powers are the most potent 
auxiliaries in the cure of hitherto intractable diseases? Rely upon 
it, there are only forces, which it rests with us to use for good or for 
evil ; but if we use them for evil, we can no more charge nature with 
malevolence in producing them, or regret their discovery, than we 
should see cause for regret or detect malevolence in the production 
of iron, because we choose to make it into swords and bayonets 
rather than plough-shares.’ 

“* But how if I should tell you of a power absolutely impotent for 
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good, and capable of producing the most appalling, the most over- 
whelming calamity?’ 

“*T should say that so vast a force must be capable of being ap- 
plied to as vast a good; and that it only rests with man to make the 
application.’ 

“¢ And if I told you that I myself had made such a discovery?’ 

“*T should beg further explanations.’ 

“Then that is what I nowtell you. I Aave made such a discovery 
—TI have surprised a secret of nature which will kill me or drive me 
mad. It has been haunting me for days — weeks —I don’t know how 
long. I dared not even mention it to anyone. On a sudden I 
bethought me of you, found out your address, and am here, not to ask 
your help, for you can not help, nor your counsel, for counsel is im- 
possible, but simply for the relief of unburdening this terrible secret 
to a man that I can trust.’ 

“ After all, his mind zs unsettled, I thought, but he shall not lack 
for any help that I can give. So I pressed his hand firmly, and told 
him that he might rely upon me in every event. 

“* The whole thing is simple enough,’ he said. ‘ Will you come round 
to my room—to-night— now?’ ‘Certainly,’ I answered, rising ; for 
in addition to my sympathy for my friend, my curiosity was excited to 
the highest pitch. 

“Tt was long past midnight, pitch-dark, and raining heavily as we 
went into the street. My friend led me into one of the newly built 
suburbs, where small houses in blocks were interspersed among open 
spaces and piles of building materials. In the darkness I could not 
well make out where we were, when on a sudden my companion 
stopped at a small door, opened it with a latch-key, closed it behind 
us, and we went silently up a narrow stair. Whether there were other 
occupants in the house or not, I do not know. He led me intoa 
room, evidently fitted up as a laboratory, with chemical apparatus of 
various sorts on pine shelves, a small furnace without a fire, and the 
usual display of jars of acids and other drugs. The two windows had 
curtains of thick baize, falling to the floor. In the middle of the floor 
stood a plain pine table, on which an Argand lamp was burning. He 
gave me a chair, and took his seat on the edge of the table. ‘A 
simple experiment, which I can show you in five minutes, will effec- 
tually convince you that every word I have said is true.’ 

“* Look here, my friend,’ I said (I am ashamed to say, rather ner- 
vously), ‘won’t it do if you show me the apparatus, and explain its 
operation? I dare say I shall understand it well enough. Chemis- 
try is not my vocation, you know ; and I believe has occasionally dis- 
agreeable surprises, though I suppose they are nothing to you. To 
be right frank, I don’t think I am a coward, but my nerves have been 
a little shaken by what you have said ; and if your experiment in- 
volves anything like a—like an explosion for instance — I don’t think 
I am quite equal to it.’ In real truth it was not an explosion that I 
feared ; but I could not avoid the feeling that I was on the verge of 
some strange and appalling mystery. 

“‘My friend smiled at my nervousness. ‘ You need not be uneasy: 
there will be no explosion ; nor anything startling but a rather bright 
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light. Nor will you be in any more peril than if you were in your own 
room, or a-hundred miles away. The whole thing is simplicity itself, 
as you will see.’ 

“So saying, he placed on the table before me a wide and deep basin 
or pan of wedgewood-ware, from the bottom of which rose a slender 
wire, about five inches in height, terminating in a small button or flat 
disk, both disk and supporting wire, apparently, of platinum. Across 
this disk ran an exceedingly fine thread, which I took to be an in- 
sulated wire, descended on each side to the bottom of the basin, 
where it seemed to be fastened, and hung in a coil over either edge. 
He also laid upon the table a very tall slender cylindrical receiver of 
unusually thick and clear glass. He then drew from his breast-pocket 
a leather case, from which he took a small phial like a smelling-bottle, 
tightly closed with a stopper and a cap. He seemed to me to handle 
this phial with such extreme caution that notwithstanding his assur- 
ance that there would be no explosion, I could not help suspecting 
the contents to be some tremendous fulminate. With an instrument 
like a long needle, he extracted from the phial an almost impercept- 
ibly small quantity of some substance, laid this particle on the disk, 
and hastily placed the tall receiver over it. This done, he carefully 
replaced the phial in his pocket, and then poured some clear liquid, 
which I took to be water, into the basin, filling it up exactly brimming. 
‘You see the whole thing,’ he said. ‘The wire which seems to run 
across the disk, really terminates in two fine points, and I am about 
to pass an electric spark through the particle you saw on the disk.’ 

“<“Tf you are going to generate gas of any kind, I should have 
thought you would have filled the receiver,’ I said. 

““* No gas will be generated,’ he replied. ‘With regard to the sub- 
stance I use, and in the properties of which the whole importance of 
the experiment lies, I will mention that it consists of oxygen and 
nitrogen combined in the identical proportions in which they are me- 
chanically mingled in the atmosphere.’ 

““*Are you sure?’ I asked. ‘The law of definite proportions —’ 

“*T know,’ he said. ‘ But this substance is organic, and probably 
very complex. I only know that ultimate analysis gives the result I 
have mentioned. I came upon this compound —I suppose I must 
say by chance —while examining certain organic substances which 
chemists have overlooked. By an impulse for which I cannot ac- 
count, but the important results of which you will presently see, the 
very first experiment to which I submitted the new substance was 
the one which you fancied I was about to make — electrolysis in a re- 
ceiver to measure the volume of evolved gas. One other point: you 
noticed how exceedingly minute a particle I placed on the disk ?’ 

“T nodded. He now unlocked a closet and brought out a small 
galvanic battery, which he placed on the table, fixed the conducting 
wires by the screws, and then making a sign to me to observe, 
touched the key and completed the circuit. 

“Tn an instant the room seemed to be flooded with lightning — a 
blaze so intense that nothing but itself was visible — but without 
sound, vanishing instantaneously. As soon as my eyes, which at 
first seemed to have been struck with blindness, regained the power 
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of vision, I looked at the apparatus, and to my surprise perceived no 
change. 

“I confess I was considerably taken aback by the apparent insig- 
nificance of the result, having braced my nerves for something, I 
knew not what, tremendous or appalling. ‘Is this the whole experi- 
ment?’ I asked. ‘It is the whole experiment,’ he replied. His 
manner, so nervous before, had now become calm and grave. ‘I do 
not see —’ I was beginning, when my friend interrupted me. ‘Look 
at the receiver,’ he said. I then noticed that the tall cylinder was 
completely filled with the fluid from the basin ; so completely indeed 
that there was not the slightest air-bubble to be seen at the top. 
‘Bless me!’ I said, ‘what has become of the air?’ 

“‘ My friend seated himself in a chair just opposite to me. ‘ Every 
particle of the nitrogen and oxygen composing it,’ he said with slow 
emphasis, as if wishiag me to comprehend something that I had not 
yet seized, ‘ has entered into chemical combination, forming the com- 
pound of which you saw me place a particle on the disk. This com- 
bination was attended with light, as you saw, and with momentary 
but intense heat, which.the peculiar strength of the glass of the re- 
ceiver enabled it to resist.’ 

“*This is certainly a very interesting experiment. But I still do 
not perceive —’ 

“He again interrupted me. ‘ You saw the extreme minuteness of 
the particle I used ; had it been but a millionth the size, and had the 
receiver been a million times larger, the result would have been ex- 
actly the same. You know the unexplained power which in chem- 
istry is known as catalysis, by which the mere presence of a substance 
brings about chemical action in others, which then propagates itself 
indefinitely. A volume of mingled hydrogen and oxygen will re- 
mained unchanged for centuries; but if a particle of platinum 
sponge, however small, be placed in it, it combines with explosion. 
I need not multiply instances of a fact so familiar to you. Now the 
substance I employ, when heated by the electric current, acquires a 
catalytic power upon the gases composing atmospheric air.’ 

“*Good heavens!’ I gasped, for his meaning now flashed upon me. 
‘So if the receiver had not been there, or had broken —’ 

“** The earth would have been instantaneously wrapped in a sheet of 
intense and all-pervading flame ; its surface would have been molten 
to lava, and the other members of the solar system would have had 
the sublime spectacle of a planet on fire.’ 

“He spoke with perfect calm: I sat and gasped at him. There 
was no mistaking the absolute certainty of his knowledge. There 
stood the apparatus which I had thought so insignificant, and which 
now I almost shuddered to look at. There was the tall cylinder ab- 
solutely filled with fluid, showing that the air had vanished ; while 
not a drop had overflowed the basin, though he had filled it exactly 
to the brim, showing that the air had not been expelled. Moreover, 
the intense flood of light which I had seen, could not possibly have 
proceeded from anything but the actual combustion of the whole 
volume of air. The minuteness of the particle forbade any other ex- 
planation than that of catalytic action. These were the conclusions 
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irresistibly forced upon me, as my terrified thought ran round my 
brain, if I may so express myself, seeking for some loop-hole of es- 
cape from so appalling an inference. 

“We sat for some moments in silence. Presently he remarked, ‘I 
suppose you have no suggestion to offer.’ 

“*T certainly have,’ I said. ‘You will take your solemn pledge to 
me never to repeat this frightful experiment, or prepare any more of 
that powder. You will break this apparatus to pieces, and you will 
give me that diabolical phial to fling into the sea.’ 

“* My dear friend,’ said he, ‘do you take me for a lunatic? Do you 
suppose I would not have done all this before, or that a secret so 
easily buried would have given me the slightest uneasiness? But the 
horror of the thing is here: this substance is close to the paths of very 
familiar analysis. And when I commenced the investigation which 
led to this, I published some of my earlier steps in Poggendorf’s 
Annalen — a journal in the hands of every chemist — and pointed out 
a path which I said promised to lead to interesting results. That 
path leads directly to the discovery I have made. And the first 
chemist that procures this new compound will try the galvanic 
current upon it. And now’—he continued hoarsely, ‘can you won- 
der at my state of mind? Every moment, wherever I go, I am pur- 
sued by this one frightful thought. In fancy I see the chemist 
in his laboratory, all unconsciously about to kindle the spark that 
will wrap the world in flame. And I dare not give any warn- 
ing. No mortal has ever endured what I have endured, for 
none has ever had a like experience—none has ever had 
the burden of such a knowledge—of such a guilt! What are 
all the calamities that mankind have ever endured, which have 
brought upon their authors the execration of humanity, compared 
with this unparalleled catastrophe? Does not the Scripture say — 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye? And I, in my accursed pry- 
ing into nature’s secrets, have become the murderer of the whole 
human race! I call myself their murderer already, for I know we 
are at this moment on the very verge of the end!’ 

“The long-repressed excitement had broken forth, and he spoke, 
not loudly, but in an intensity of fear and anguish that was frightful 
to witness. I confess my blood ran cold through every vein. It was 
plain that his reason was tottering ; and what if in a fit of desperate 
madness he repeated his experiment without the necessary pre- 
cautions ? 

“Evidently the first thing was to try to calm his agitation, which 
I partially succeeded in doing. I said that an idea occurred to me 
by which the peril might be to a great extent avoided. He was to 
prepare a paper for the same journal, ostensibly correcting errors in 
the former, but really leading readers away from the dangerous dis- 
covery. Flimsy as this suggestion was, he caught eagerly at it, as I 
supposed he would ; grasped my hand, assuring me that I had given 
him new life, and done the greatest deed ever achieved by man. He 
knew exactly how to turn experimenters into a new and attractive 
channel, and wondered that the idea had never occurred to him before. 
As he was in this frame of mind, I pressed him to trust me with the 
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phial, solemnly pledging myself neither to open it nor take it from its 
case. With’ much hesitation he consented, and placed it in my 
hands. 

“As it was still dark, he accompanied me until we reached a strect 
which I knew, and we parted, he promising to call on me the follow- 
ing evening. But before I returned home I went down to the water- 
side, and out to the end of the long pier, and threw the horrible phial, 
case and all, as far as I could throw it out into the harbor, where I 
trust it is buried under ten feet of mud by this time; and I do not 
mind saying that I heartily wish all Poggendorf’s Amnalen were 
with it! 

“As you may suppose, I could not sleep, though I tried to do so 
upon reaching home. But what may appear strange, my thoughts ran 
less upon the experiment I had seen than upon my friend’s state of 
mind. I awaited him, when evening came on, with the greatest im- 
patience and anxiety ; and when the night grew late, and I could not 
resist my fatigue, I dozed in a chair in my sitting-room, knowing that 
the least touch at the door would waken me. But he never came. 

“The next morning, seriously alarmed, I went out to find him. 
With some difficulty I found the suburb where he lived,— small houses 
scattered about in groups, all alike— but my most diligent inquiries 
could find no trace of him, and no one that knew him. The popula- 
tion of the quarter consisted of laborers in the various factories and 
machine-shops in the vicinity, who were at their work all day, while 
my friend’s habits, as I knew, were to spend the day in close 
study and go abroad at night. Utterly baffled at last, I gave up the 
search. Since then I have kept close watch on the chief chemical 
journals, in hope of seeing something from his pen, but all in vain. 
Of one thing I feel assured, and that is that he is living, and that I 
shall one day hear from him in some way or other.” 

“And now,” said I, after a pause, when my acquaintance had 
finished his story, “what do you think yourself? Do you really be- 
lieve that your friend had made that terrible discovery? or was it the 
delusion of an overwrought brain?” 

“What can I say?” he answered. “I have told you exactly what 
I saw, and how it was explained to me. You probably understand 
chemistry: if you can explain the phenomenon in any other way, I 
shall be delighted to hear it. All I can say is, that that was the ex- 
planation given by an unquestioned master of science, who would 
gladly have given his right arm to be convinced that he was in error.” 

“Well,” said I, rising, “either your story or the mist from the pond 
has given me a chill all down my back. I shall go to bed; and I 
only hope I may not have nightmare, as I think more than probable.” 

I overslept myself that night, and when I awoke and looked out, 
the sun was high, and I could see my new acquaintance and Jake far 
out on the lake, fishing. I thought I would see if I could not give a 
variety to the contents of our larder, so took my gun and went off 
into the forest in quest of small game, leaving directions with my 
guide to go to a little swampy secluded pond on the other side of the 
lake, where he said he thought he could get a duck or two. When I 
returned towards dinner-time, I found my guide busy plucking two 
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fine young ducks, which he held up to me in triumph, but to my sur- 
prise my new acquaintance, tent, boat and all, had vanished. , 

“ What has become of the gentleman?” I asked. 

My guide said that he had left him fishing when he went after the 
ducks. That in getting a duck he had killed, he fell and lost his 
percussion-caps in the swamp, and had to come back to camp for a 
supply. That in coming round the edge of the lake, he saw the new- 
comer and his guide busy packing their tent and chattels in the boat, 
and though he made all the haste he could, they were gone when he 
arrived. 

“Did he leave no note or card anywhere?” I asked. “Have you 
looked about?” 

An idea suddenly seemed to strike him, and he pulled from his 
pocket a crumpled bit of paper. “I found this pinned to that big 
birch,” he said. “I thought they had put it up for a mark to shoot 
at.” 

The paper seemed to be the fly-leaf of a letter, and contained the 
following words in pencil :— 

“My Dear SIR: 

“Business, of a rather important nature, suddenly compels me 
to leave without seeing you, which I much regret. May I not 
indulge the hope that we may, before long, renew our very pleas- 
ant though brief acquaintance? Unfortunately I neglected to obtain 
your address ; but I append mine, and trust you will not fail to drop 
me a word on your return.” 

Here the paper was torn across. I turned sharply to my guide — 
“Where is the rest of this paper?” 

He looked rather sheepish —“ Well, I thought it was a mark to shoot 
at—I tore off a piece for wadding for my gun.” 

“ Have you fired your gun?” I asked, with some impatience. 

“If I hadn’t,” he answered, rather doggedly, “ you’d have had only 
one young sheldrake for dinner instead of two.” 

What could be said? I wished the sheldrakes had been at Cape 
Horn or Baffin’s Bay, but this did not help the matter. My acquaint- 
ance was gone, and the clue broken. Neither of us knew the other’s 
name or address, and I have never set eyes on him from that day to 
this. 

V. G. A. 
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HERE are few portions of American history which possess 
more of the elements of romance than the accounts of the 
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early settlement of Florida, and of those portions of the Atlantic 
coast which, lying adjacent thereto, are now embraced within the 
boundaries of Georgia and South Carolina. Irving’s Conguest of 
Florida, compiled principally from the chronicles of the Inca Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, abounds in romantic details of the great Spanish 
expedition under De Soto; but the accounts of subsequent expe- 
ditions to and the attempted colonisation of the neighboring Atlantic 
coast lie buried in the pages of ancient and comparatively obscure 
chroniclers, or are briefly and imperfectly discussed in local histories 
which are devoid of general interest. One of the first expeditions 
which succeeded that of De Soto to the shores of North America 
was that of Ribault. It consisted of Protestant Frenchmen, who, 
during the civil war which raged in their native country in the reign 
of Charles 1x., were induced by Admiral Coligni, himself a Protestant, 
although a minister of the crown, to seek refuge from persecution in 
the wilds of America. The expedition sailed in February 1562, and 
reached the neighborhood of St. Augustine some time in April of that 
year. Coasting northward from that point in search of the country 
which Vasquez had discovered forty years previously, Ribault’s two 
ships were separated by a storm. For more than twenty-four hours 
one of them was supposed to be lost. When morning dawned, how- 
ever, the heavy fog which had succeeded the gale dispersed, and 
disclosed to the view of the anxious mariners the missing ship 
anchored at the mouth of a noble and beautiful stream, which from 
“the fairness and largeness of its harbor” they named Port Royal, a 
name it has ever since retained. 

The adventurers were most favorably impressed with the beauty of 
the country and the exquisite softness of its climate. Great oaks 
spread forth their gnarled and knotted branches, from which floated 
in graceful festoons the pendant moss ; straight arrowy pines towered 
high above them, and the cedar-tree pleased alike by the rich verdure 
of its foliage and the charm of its fragrant odor. Flocks of turkeys 
flitted through the woods, wild fowl floated lazily upon the waters, 
and graceful deer would stop to slake their thirst in the pure water 
of the inland streams, then gaze for a moment at the stranger and 
bound away into the forest. The fish were abundant and delightful 
in flavor, and clusters of native grapes overhung the shores of the 
rivers, ripening in the sun and reflected in the clear, transparent 
water. Birds of brilliant plumage and of every variety of color 
pleased the eye, and the infinite modulations of note of the mocking- 
bird charmed them with its melody. The purity and softness of the 
atmosphere surpassed that of southern France, and the crystal 
transparency of the sea and the richness of the sunsets could only 
be likened to those of Italy. In addition to all this, the noble stream 
upon which their vessels floated was so broad and deep that “all the 
argosies of Venice could ride upon its bosom.” 

Nor were they less pleased with the inhabitants of this beautiful 
and delightful country. Not only were they gentle in their disposi- 
tion, and simple and courteous in their manners, but they were also 
somewhat-advanced in civilisation. ‘They occupied excellente houses 
built of wood and clay, and around their granaries, which were well 
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stored with pease and corn, were large fields luxuriantly bearing two 
crops a year. The men were proud and erect in their carriage, and 
the comeliness of the females was not surpassed by that of the same 
sex in Europe. They wore dresses of richly embroidered skinnes, and 
not a few of them were covered with a beautiful cloth of their own 
workmanship. And both men and women observed the utmost 
cleanliness in the arrangement of their person and habitations. From 
the observance of this rule, coupled with the simplicity of their diet 
and living, it is not to be wondered at that many of them were found 
over a hundred years old.” ‘They received the strangers with the ut- 
most friendliness and cordiality ; and when they landed, the Para- 
coussi, or chief, presented to Ribault “a fan of feathers dyed with a 
brilliant red, together with a skinne so artfully decorated with pictures 
of beasts that they lacked nothing but life to make them real.” Most 
of the old chronicles corroborate this account of the southern Indians, 
and attribute the difference in disposition between them and their 
more northern neighbors, to the softening influence of the climate in 
which they lived. Verrazzani, especially, notes the difference between 
them and the natives whom he met after passing the forty-fourth 
parallel. Those north of that. line he describes as rude and barbar- 
ous, without agriculture of any kind, and especially hostile to 
strangers. 

It was some time in the month of May, in the latter part of the 
spring, that Ribault landed some miles up Port Royal inlet, and 
near the mouth of (Za Grande Rivitre) Broad River. Here he 
erected a pillar with the arms of France ; and soon after built a fort, 
which, in honor of Charles 1x. of France, was named Charles’ Fort, 
Arx Carolina. It is to this circumstance that the country owes its 
name ; the Indian name was Chicora. The exact location of this 
fort has been a matter of great dispute. The old chroniclers differ 
widely ; but the most probable conclusion seems to be that it was 
situated on the east point of Paris Island, in the neighborhood of a 
plantation which, until it was occupied by the Federal troops during 
the late civil war, was the property of Major, afterwards General, 
Stephen Elliott —a gentleman whose resolute defence of Fort Sumter, 
and whose modest demeanor and fortitude in misfortune, elicited 
the respect, admiration, and esteem even of those to whom he had 
been opposed. The ruins of a fort might have been seen not very 
many years since on the site to which we have adverted, which 
corresponded with the description given by Laudoniére ; and it is 
possible that they may even yet be visible. ‘The latitude agrees with 
that reported by Ribault. There was a tradition too among the south- 
ern Indians, who in the time of the Yemassee wars were forced to 
the west of Georgia, that the first place at which they ever saw the 
whites was at Coosawhatchie in South Carolina. This river flows 
into the Broad, and it is likely that the entire stream, from its source 
to the bay, was known to the Indians by the name which is now 
applied only to the upper portion of it. 

The necessity of obtaining additional supplies and colonists induced 
Ribault to return to France for that purpose. He accordingly sailed 
for that country about midsummer, leaving Captain Albert with a 
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garrison of twenty-five men to guard the fart which he had built. The 
men were all greatly delighted with the country, and exceedingly 
anxious to found a colony ; and for a time everything went smoothly. 
Indeed, their amicable relations with the Indians were never for a 
moment interrupted. The prostrate condition, however, of the Protest- 
ant interest in France deprived Ribault of the resources which he had 
expected to find at his command, and greatly delayed his return. 
The supplies which had been provided for the garrison became ex- 
hausted, and the men, bred to the profession of arms, and naturally 
disposed to regard the tillage of the soil as unworthy of them, had 
neglected to make any provision for their own sustenance. In this 
emergency recourse was had to the neighboring Indians, who nobly 
responded to the appeal made to their generosity by the strangers. 
Indeed, it is stated that they shared with the starving Frenchmen 
their slender stores of grain, to the extent of living themselves upon 
moss and roots until the ensuing harvest. They even conducted 
them up the different rivers which intersect the country to the 
villages of neighboring tribes, and obtained from them an additional 
supply of provisions. Want, however, and the roving habits engen- 
dered by this mode of life, greatly loosened the bonds of military dis- 
cipline ; and being without their families, there was no softer and 
more humanising influence which could supply its place. The injudi- 
cious and even tyrannical conduct of their commander hastened the 
dénouement. For disobedience of orders Albert sentenced one 
Guernache, a drummer, to be hung without a trial. It is not surprising 
that so shocking an instance of severity should rouse the indignation 
of his comrades. Albert threatened to treat all who murmured in 
like manner, and actually sentenced one La Chtre to be starved on a 
desert island not far from the fort. This sealed his own fate. The 
soldiers assembled, calmly reviewed the conduct of their commander, 
tried, condemned, and executed him. Nicholas Barré was elected 
to succeed him, as “one worthy of their commendation, and one who 
knew well how to quit himself of the charge.” 

Their enthusiasm as colonists had, however, by this time greatly 
cooled. Want and privation had done much to chill their ardor, and 
the enterprise possessed no longer the charm of novelty. Thinking, 
not without reasonable cause, that Ribault had finally deserted them, 
they determined at all hazards to return to their native country. So 
great was their yearning for home, and so determined their resolution, 
that they seemed to overcome every obstacle. Devoid of skill or 
training as workmen, their natural ingenuity and the necessity of the 
case enabled them to construct in a rude and imperfect manner a 
small brigantine. Their friends, the Indians, caulked this with moss 
and tar, and spun for them ropes of grass to use as tackle. The 
sails they manufactured of their own shirts and other coarse linen. 
At length this first specimen of American shipbuilding was ready for 
sea; and bidding an affectionate farewell to their Indian friends, they 
set forth upon their journey across the three thousand miles of water 
which separated them from their loved ones in France. For some 
days the voyage was prosperous and expeditious, and they indulged 
in the most fond anticipations of a happy and favorable termination 
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to their hazardous enterprise. Before they had accomplished, how- 
ever, one-third of the distance, an unfortunate calm overtook them. 
For three weeks they did not make more than twenty-five leagues. 
Their provisions began to fail ; for a time they were reduced to an 
allowance of twelve grains of corn per day, and soon even that failed 
them. Many died, and the survivors only sustained themselves by 
eating their own shoes and leathern jerkins. Their supply of water 
too became exhausted, and for days they used the salt sea-water to 
quench their burning thirst. In this miserable condition they en- 
countered a severe storm. The brigantine, nearly swamped, seemed 
ready to be engulfed in the waves ; and the crew, exhausted by their 
terrible privations, seemed utterly indifferent to their fate and sunk in 
lethargy. In this extremity Lachan, one of their number, strove to 
rouse his comrades to new exertion, and succeeded so far as to 
induce them to make some effort towards repairing the condition of 
the brigantine. For three days more they tasted nothing but salt 
water, and again in despair cast themselves down to die. Lachan 
again strove to rouse them, and proposed that one of them should be 
put to death and be eaten by the others rather than they should all 
perish by a fate,so miserable. His counsel prevailed, lots were cast, 
and Lachan became himself the victim. Accepting the decree of 
fate without a murmur, he bared his throat to the knife and yielded 
his flesh and blood to satisfy the hunger and quench the thirst of his 
comrades, “a thing,” says the chronicler, “so frightful to narrate that 
my pen is loth to write it.” This horrible repast sustained them until 
they were discovered by an English barque whose commander relieved 
their distress, landed the more feeble of them on the coast of France, 
and took the remainder with him to England. Thus ended the first 
attempt of the French to plant a colony on the shores of North 
America — an attempt which gave rise to the subsequent expedition of 
Ribault. The frightful massacre of him and of his companions by the 
Spaniards, and the subsequent terrible retaliation inflicted upon the 
latter by the French under De Gourgues, follow closely upon the 
events here narrated. It is even asserted that the English settlement 
of the colony, effected many years later, was due in the first instance 
to the glowing descriptions of the country given by those survivors 
of this terrible shipwreck who had been carried to England by the 
captain of the British barque which rescued them. 
J. B.A. 
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Kate Beaumont. By J. W. De Forrest. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


AJOR J. W. DE FORREST, the author of this book, is a 

magazinist of much practice, varied experience, and far 
more calibre than the average of his kind in this country. He 
has had a liberal education, has travelled leisurely in Europe and the 
East, had military training during the late war, and after its close was 
one of the amiable and righteous General Howard’s lieutenants in 
South Carolina, where he represented the Freedman’s Bureau for 
some months, and embodied in his own person the awful majesty of 
Federal justice. He has written much and written well. A shrewd 
vein of mother-wit may be detected even under the boisterous and 
somewhat forced hilarity of his earlier sketches of travel ; his papers 
in the (ation were noticeable, temperate, well-considered ; and his 
magazine stories are always well contrived and attraétive. In Over- 
Jand, a serial originally published in the “Galaxy,” he attempted to 
depict, not altogether without success, the scenery and incidents and 
characters belonging to the route from Santa Fe to San Diego ; the 
work, however, is half “padding”; he was not acquainted with the 
life and regions described, did not sympathise with them, and his 
picture is consequently hard and mechanical. The case is different 
with regard to Kate Beaumont, which may be accepted as the author’s 
first serious work, and which deserves attention as a very creditable 
performance, as an attempt to produce a distinctively American novel, 
and as claiming to be a picture of Southern society as it was before 
the war. 

In Kate Beaumont it is quite evident that Major De Forrest has 
endeavored to reproduce his actual South Carolinian experiences and 
impressions, and to compound them into a picture of Southern life. 
Of course it would be as difficult to make up a consistent representa- 
tion of Southern life from the note-book of a Freedman’s Bureau 
officer as to get a true idea of American politics from an exclusive 
study of Mr. Nast’s venomous, pungent, and rascally caricatures, but 
so much the greater credit to Major De Forrest for the degree of 
success he has attained. The picture is a caricature, the story is a 
libel ; but withal the thing is excellently well done, and we must pro- 
nounce Kate Beaumont to be by long odds the most interesting tale of 
Southern life that we remember to have read. The author’s long 
practice has given him great tact and skill in the handling of his ma- 
terial ; his style is neat and easy ; and he goes as directly to the gist 
of his story, and pursues the path of his narrative as faithfully, almost, 
as Charles Reade. 

The plot of Xate Beaumont is not much. A bloody family feud 
which has subsisted for some generations between the Beaumonts and 
the McAlisters, the leading families of Hartland District, is finally 
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laid to sleep by a love-match between Frank McAlister and Kate 
Beaumont, the junior members of the respective families, who first 
meet one another while returning from Europe aboard a Charleston 
steamer, which is wrecked, and who, after many vicissitudes, and a 
number of cruel partings, heart-breaks and severe wrenches of the 
spirit, are at last happily married. Major De Forrest is not a very 
dramatic writer ; he has missed, it seems to us, a great many forceful 
“situations,” and his dialogue does not flow, nor ever gets beyond a 
succession of soliloquies and statements—in fact is not properly 
dialogue at all. But his narrative is pleasing; the events he nar- 
rates interest you, appealing, as they always do; to the most general 
and deep-lying sympathies ; he is genial, fervent, sympathetic himself ; 
he has a fondness for giving us glimpses of the timid, palpitating, 
rather sad lives of pure women, who love, are lovely, helpless yet 
strong ; and he mingles some real grace with a tender sort of pathos 
that suits his vein and wins upon the feelings of most readers. In 
Kate Beaumont there is, besides this, a considerable development of 
what is evidently the author’s strong point: character-painting. In 
limning characters and contrasting them together, Major De Forrest 
is eminently successful ; with a little more elaboration, a little tighter 
rein upon his subject, a trifle more art, we should call his portraits 
masterly. The remarkable thing about this is that he has presented 
his‘characters meaning the reader to accept them as /yfes, whereas 
each one is distinctly and unmistakably an individual, and as such 
provokes our hopes and fears, our love and hatred. Nor is this con- 
fined to the leading personages of the tale ; it distinguishes even the 
supernumeraries, the mutes and lay-figures, of whom a great many 
cross the stage during the course of the piece. We are aware this is 
high praise, but it is true. We quarrel with Frank McAlister for 
being weak and ineffective ; we hate Armitage for his cold-blooded 
infamy ; we despise the pompous old Judge, and alternately laugh at 
and sympathise with the furies and distempers of Peyton Beaumont, 
but our controversy is a/ways with the character, never with the author 
for making him such. In other words, Mr. De Forrest is an artist, 
and a writer of much promise ; none the less that he has not gone 
into novel-writing without a foreground of long preparation. 

As a picture of Southern life, the novel is necessarily a libel. We 
do not say —we scarcely think —that it is zxtentionally a libel, for, 
while the author had of course to consider the market he was writing for, 
he has evidently a sneaking admiration for Southern character which 
he cannot explain to himself, which he is not always conscious of, and 
at which he blushes whenever he catches himself writing under its 
influence. Nor do we challenge the accuracy of his portraits, con- 
sidered as portraits. Peyton Beaumont and his sons, Bentley, and even 
Randolph Armitage, General Johnson, Duffy, Red-head Saxon; Mrs. 
Chester and Major Lawson have all of them probably existed, just as 
much as. the venerable Kershaw, the sisters Kate and Nellie, the 
blameless Frank, the slippery old Judge, and the young parson (whom 
Major De Forrest has borrowed, “for this occasion only,” from Mr. 
Charles Reade). The libel lies in the composition of the picture, in 
the assembling of these various characters upon one Canvas as a rep- 
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resentation of the average life of South Carolina —a life whose motive 
power is brandy and bitters, whose pivot is murder and sudden 
death, whose amenities are duels and “cracker-balls.” A state of 
things that could not exist in Albania nor the Abruzzi, that would 
be intolerable in the rudest and newest settlements of Texas and 
Arkansas, is represented as the normal and unexciting condition of 
affairs in the refined circles of Carolina, among the best and 
noblest people of the coast and upland regions. The breath of the 
men is made to reek with the odor of brandy and whisky, the souls of 
all the women are continually quaking with horrors and despairs, and 
the smoke of pistols never ceases from curling up among the imme- 
morial pines. The restless bowie-knife keeps itself polished with use, 
and nothing short of an assassination can raise a ripple upon the 
stagnating tide of an effete and imbecile society. Of course the aris- 
tocrats are superlatively haughty and baronial, and the simple, indus- 
trious piney-woods folks—the most independent people under 
heaven — are represented as cringing, servile, xwsés and treacherous. 
Labor is treated as something that is universally repudiated, and the 
fact that Frank McAlister had proposed to practise metallurgy and 
civil-engineering is made to work him immense discredit among all 
classes. In our last number we quoted from Mr. Somers in regard 
to this preposterous notion of the Yankees that the Southern people 
are so inert and idle; but indeed so foolish an idea does not deserve 
to be refuted, and we only refer to it here to show how superficially 
Major De Forrest must have studied Southern 4/2, even while most 
shrewdly picking up traits of those striking individualities with which 
Southern life so plentifully abounds. In the same way, and as a 
further proof of the carelessness and inaccuracy of his general judg- 
ments, we may cite the fact that he places all his “ fire-eaters ” among 
the persons of the Huguenot race, and his temperate, canny conserva- 
tives among those of the Scotch-Irish descent. This will be news to 
those who are acquainted with the history and origins of men like 
Legaré and Petigru, Calhoun and McDuffie. 

But in spite of his economic abhorrence of the careless ways, the 
lavish profusion and hospitality and peppery punctilios of the people 
whom he paints ; in spite of his repudiation of the juleps and the gun- 
powder, and his utter incomprehension of the delicate sense of per- 
sonal honor, Major De Forrest feels, as we have said, an admiration 
which he cannot conceal for this people whom he has caricatured. 
The office he has undertaken —and in good faith too —is palpably 
to bury Cesar, not to praise him ; yet, as if unconsciously to himself, 
he is continually speaking of the “private arbors and new-planted 
orchards,” and saying under his breath, in sheer wonderment: “ Here 
was a Cesar! When comes such another?” The paradox works 
disturbance in his brain that, under such a system, such fruit should 
be produced. He is thoroughly convinced that the system was the 
very worst in the world ; yet he is uneasily aware that it produced the 
noblest sort of gentlemen and ladies it had ever been his fortune to 
meet — gray old gouty brandy-soaked duellists with hearts tender as 
children’s, and lips that could not shape themselves for the utterance 
of a lie — sweet, serene, lovely, patient ladies — a tone and a courtesy 
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and a manliness that ran through all the fabric of society from the 
highest to the lowest—and an ennobling sense of personal liberty 
and of individual relations to society, and of a higher being within 
each one’s heart, than was at all to be measured by or indeed ap- 
proximated to any mere monetary standard of things. He found a 
sort of life that was altogether outside of and apart from commercial 
considerations, and he is partly convinced (and very much disturbed 
by the conviction) that, while it may not fetch so much on ’Change, 
it is on the whole a better and higher sort of life for men to lead — 
taking them merely as men—than a life that permits itself to be 
weighed in the scales against gold and greenbacks. 

These things make a palimpsest of Kate Beaumont. Right through 
the text of the droning breviary and dull mechanical confusion of 
faith that lies upon the surface, starts out the poetry of an ineradi- 
cable paganism that is older and deeper, and lies nearer to his affec- 
tions, and consorts more immediately with his convictions. Plato’s 
symposium under a penitential psalm ! 

For the rest, Major De Forrest has written a genuine novel, a 
novel that is really American, a novel that is really interesting, and 
one that makes us look for his next volume with expectancy. He has 
given evidence of powers that, if rightly husbanded and skilfully 
exerted, will do substantial credit to American literature. 

S. 





Notes on England. By H. Taine. New York: Holt & Williams. 
1872. 


THERE is perhaps no living Frenchman better qualified by tem- 
perament, study, and habits of thought, to write an agreeable and 
instructive book on England, than M. Taine. By nature he has, to a 
quite exceptional degree for one of his nation, the desire not merely 
to see, as a matter of curiosity, a people and their ways which, though 
so near, so greatly differ from his own; but also to understand them, 
to fathom their motives and laws, and endeavor, as far as possible, to 
place himself at the Englishman’s point of view. 

His close study of English literature —of which such striking proof 
is given in his great work on the subject—has also prepared him, 
beyond most of his countrymen, to enter into English modes of 
thought. And finally his critical method, of which we have endeav- 
ored to give some outline in a previous No. of this Magazine, with its 
rule of viewing all the phenomena of a society as a problem in which 
the three factors are the race, the period, and the surroundings, all 
three of which must be constantly kept in mind,—gives a breadth 
and system to his views and deductions, which heighten the interest, 
even if they sometimes lead him into error. 

Being a Frenchman, of course M. Taine generalises: being a dis- 
ciple of St. Beuve, of course he generalises beyond most Frenchmen. 
But he takes care to get his facts: he is unwearying in his search for 
facts: he never, consciously, misstates his facts. He studies closely 
all varieties of character and physique, from the intellectual leader, 
all brain, to the over-fed flunkey, all calf; and this done, he arranges 
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them into types. He inspects all social phases, from the patrician 
drawing-rooms of May-fair, to the reeking bagnios of Shadwell ; all 
industrial arrangements, from the gigantic docks of London and fac- 
tories of Manchester, to the small peasant cottages of Suffolk. And 
having found his facts, he at once points to the operation of inevit- 
able law: here are your types of men, differentiations from the old 
Teutonic stock ; here are the necessities imposed by climate, insular 
position, and natural characteristics of the country; here are the 
varieties of mental temperament and religious feeling, etc. Arrange 
these in varied combinations —each combination being inevitably 
determined by precedent causes—and you will have the pattern of 
every form of English character and social life. 

This mode of study —even where we may dissent and think the 
author lays too much stress upon type and law, and too little upon 
personality — is fascinating by the order and lucidity which flatter the 
intellect of the reader, who feels that he masters with ease great and 
complex social problems. 

And the details are no less fascinating, by reason of the keen and 
artistic eye of the observer, to whom every scene is a picture, bright, 
grave, or sombre, and to whom the veriest commonplaces are so novel 
and interesting that they acquire a freshness for us in his animated 
recital. He sometimes praises ; more rarely condemns; but for the 
most part his attitude is that of a man of science in the presence of 
phenomena in the highest degree worthy of attentive study. He is 
not indignant at things that are the result of law, nor disposed to 
laugh at things that have their roots in serious problems: on the con- 
trary he turns his calm attentive eye upon the indignant satirist or the 
laughing caricaturist, a Thackeray or a Leech, who are also inevit- 
able and closely related phenomena, makes a study of ¢hem, and 
assigns them their place with the rest. 

W. H. B. 


Olrig Grange. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


Tuis rather striking poem is a well-marked specimen of the psycho- 
logical type of poetry that has lately so abounded in English litera 
ture. The work consists of six distinct soliloquies, in which the 
poematis persone \ay bare their souls; these soliloquies being con- 
nected by a versified induction to each, in which the “ Herr Professor 
Kiinst, Philologus,” and friend of the family, acts as chorus and lets 
us see the course of events. 

The hero is a young Scotchman, full of genius, who has been 
trained for the Church, but finds himself repelled by the rigidity, and, 
as he conceives, insufficiency of her formule for the demands of 
modern culture. He leaves his gentle sister, and goes to London to 
follow a literary career. Here he becomes enamored of a young lady 
of aristocratic birth and training, who is not insensible to his manly 
love, and would yield to it but for her mother’s worldly-wisdom and 
her father’s financial difficulties. She convinces herself that with her 
ineradicable worldliness, she could not be happy with Thorold in 
poverty, and so rejects his suit. Thorold, disappointed both in love 
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and in his hopes of literary eminence, goes home to his sister to die, 
and gives his views of the problems of life as they present themselves 
to him at the close of his brief career, as he had done at the first set- 
ting-out. 

The whole poem, which seems to indicate more power in the author 
than is actually put forth in it, is by no means a weak attempt to 
represent the contradictions of the day, and the way the sense of 
these works upon different minds. 

The most striking of these psychological studies is that of Lady 
Anne Dewhurst, the mother, of intense and ineradicable worldliness, 
varnished over with a cant of Evangelicalism. She is very strong on 
prophecy, and the number of the Beast and the return of the Jews,— 


‘“‘Ah, we had such a sermon on it !— 
The Vicar’s wife she was not there; 
She had not got her new spring bonnet — 
But all the world was. Do you care 
For the new mode? You blondes must wear 
Pink, shaped like tiny little shells ; 
So natural! with silver bells. — 
But that great sermon! I declare 
I can’t for the world think of anything else!” 


She warns her daughter solemnly,— 


“*— prophecy is coming clear ; 
The awful end is drawing near, 
And bitterly this land will rue 
The way it has treated the Jews, I fear. 


“Last week our Vicar plainly told — 
He’s a converted Jew, I know— 
How seven fine ladies should lay hold 
Even on the man that cries Old Clo’ 
To save them in the day of woe ; 
And proved it from the Prophets clear. 
So then I thought I’d ask you, dear — 
The poor man looked so shabby and low— 
If you knew any Jew of the better class here.” 


She wants her daughter to marry a rich baronet; and when Rose 
hints that the baronet’s morals are not the best, and there is talk of 
“a person in St. John’s Wood,” snubs her out of hand. Girls have 
no business to know anything about such things,— 


“And if you will be prude and nice, 
And will go poking into vice 
And shying when it comes in view, 
You will never be married at any price.” 


No, “person” or no “ person,” she must set her cap for Sir Wilfred,— 


“And, for once, employ 
The arts that others use for sin, 
His erring heart again to win 
Back to a purer life and joy.” 


And follows this up by some very edifying advice how to beat. the 
naughty “ person” with her own weapons, in a good cause. 
The outcome of the whole poem is expressed in the last words of 
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Thorold, who dies without a solution of the problems that have per- 
plexed him, but yet with a faith, won from suffering, that apparent evil 
works for real good, and that in another life the mystery of wrong and 
sorrow will be made clear. 

W. H. B. 





Fables and Legends of Many Countries. By John G. Saxe. Boston: 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 


Tuis is, indeed, a charming book. The paper, we should suppose, 
weighs from 60 to 70 lbs. to the ream, is calendered, and delicately 
toned ; the linings have the rich warm-sepia color that we most ad- 
mire ; the binding, in maroon, gold, and black, is the neatest thing 
we have seen this year ; and the illustrations, representing foliage and 
flowers growing out of pipkins, cats’ heads, butterflies, and ear-trum- 
pets, are, we should say, in the style of the best Italian art of the first 
half of the sixteenth century. In fact it is a triumph of the book- 
making craft ; and we are surprised that the authors, Messrs. Osgood 
& Co., should have allowed a parcel of drivel — A°sop’s Fables done 
into doggerel, and the like —to be printed under the engravings, with 
which it has not the slightest connection. Will the obliging authors 
kindly permit us to exchange the copy they have favored us with for 
one in which the letter-press has been omitted ? 
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Chester as it Was. By the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of 
Chester, and Alfred Rimmer, Esq., Architect. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (Turnbull Brothers). 


In an elegant thin quarto, of luxurious typography, Dr. Howson 
gives a number of interesting notes of the picturesque features of this 
ancient and curious city. While the Romans held their footing in 
Britain, Chester was the garrison-town of the famous Twentieth Le- 
gion ; and it still contains very remarkable and interesting remnants 
of Roman architecture. Most of our readers know that it is the only 
city in Great Britain which has the enclosure of its ancient walls com- 
plete and well preserved. 

Mr. Rimmer has illustrated the architectural curiosities of the city, 
and especially the cathedral, by pen drawings, here reproduced in 
photo-lithography. 





Dare Fairfax. By Ada Augusta Gott. New York: E. J. Hale & 
Son. Baltimore: W. H. H. Adkisson. 


A TALE of considerable power and genuine pathos, very nearly 
spoiled by the author’s craving for intensity of style. The incidents, 
in themselves, are affecting and not unnatural ; and readers who are 
content with a luxurious harrowing of their feelings, or like strong 
spicery of transcendent adjectives, will find here much to delight them 
and nothing to offend. But the critic cannot help remarking that 
human life does not consist of such tremendous alternation of splen- 
dor and gloom, nor are human beings usually so convulsive and vol- 
canic. 
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If the author, while retaining her susceptibility to emotion and her 
poetic feeling, will study both characters and incidents from life, and 
give us something that shall be true to nature, reserving the tragical 
style for the supreme moments, we shall probably have the pleasure 
of giving a future work of hers much less qualified praise than we can 
bestow on this. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


To the Editor of Tue SouTHERN MaGazZIneE: 


IR:—I have read with much interest and attention, some remarks in 

your June number, by Mr. W. D. Trammell, upon an address re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Benjamin H. Hill before the Alumni Society of 
the University of Georgia. The address itself I have not seen, nor any part 
of it, except the few brief extracts contained in Mr. Trammell’s review; 
and my observations refer only to these. 

The future status of the South is of course a subject of transcendent 
interest to us all; and though we may be often tempted to weariness over its 
perpetual discussion, we should be grateful to all who are sufficiently earnest 
and patient to keep our welfare at heart, and who contribute anything of 
inspiration, courage, or wisdom to the national purpose. 

Mr. Trammell is not wanting in moral courage to confess the past and 
present errors of the South, even though many, and perhaps himself among 
the number, once considered these very things among the sources of our past 
glory. Nor is he backward in acknowledging the achievements and pro- 
gressive ideas of other peoples —even those of the North—and comparing 
them with our own, to our great disadvantage. 

The conclusions he draws from the facts of the case, and the counsel he 
has to offer for the future, are, I think, though in the main correct and judi- 
cious, in some respects inconsistent, defective, and perhaps dangerous. 

He admits, as every one now will, that the peculiar civilisation of the 
South as it existed previous to the war, is forever dead; and the problem 
now is, can a new civilisation be founded of sufficient vigor to compete with 
the existing civilisations of the world, and especially to hold its own against 
the encroachments of that of the North?—in which question, he says, is 
involved the very life of the South. 

He proceeds to say, following the statement of Mr. Hill in his address, 
that the cardinal defect of our past system was the employment of slave- 
labor, of the most degraded class, from which fact all manual labor came to 
be looked upon as degrading, and “the engineer, the machinist, the me- 
chanic, the artisan, was pressed back from the front seats of social consid- 
eration, and made to occupy a kind of midway position between the slave 
and the gentleman.” This is the old accusation; and often as it has been 
repeated, I very much doubt if there is as much truth in it as is believed. 
Some of the greatest nations of the past have been large employers of slave- 
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labor —the Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Roman— proving that such a labor 
system is not necessarily incompatible with a high civilisation. And I know 
of no nation, ancient or modern, where artisans, from the lowest to the 
highest grades, are accorded the same social position as professional men. 
As far as my personal observation goes, I should say that the non-profes- 
sional classes in the South always have enjoyed the same relative consider- 
ation as in the North or in Europe. As a class they have been few in num- 
bers, and have not made the same impression on society ; the reason for this 
being found in the fact that we were more strictly an agricultural people 
than any other nation in the world, and had therefore less need for them. 

I have never met the village blacksmith in the parlor of the village doctor 
or lawyer, and presume such examples of equality are not to be found even 
in New England. As a fact, then, I do not think that manual labor was 
looked upon as degrading in the South any more than it is in Europe or in 
the North. And now, I believe half of this modern evangel about the “ dig- 
nity of labor,” as it is popularly understood, is false and misleading. There 
is nothing disgraceful in labor, and God has made it one of the conditions 
of life; but nevertheless there are degrees in labor as in all life, and the 
brawny arm never will, as it never has, take rank with the thoughtful brow. 
Human society, to borrow St. Paul’s simile concerning the Church, may be 
aptly compared to the human body — every member has its proper place and 
office, and when one member suffers the whole body suffers with it; but it 
is the function of the head to think and to direct all the motions of the other 
members, and it is the function of the feet to plod, and of the hands to toil 
as willing and obedient slaves to the head; and despite this modern clamor 
of progress, I doubt if the feet will ever be able to assume the offices of the 
head, or even to participate in them. True, it is the duty of the head studi- 
ously to care for the welfare of the hands and the feet, and every failure to 
do this is visited with its penalty. But does it not seem strange that with 
all our advances in politics, we have not gone so far as A©sop ? 

Feeling therefore as I do, that undue stress has been laid upon the dignity 
of labor, and on the part that scientific and material development has to per- 
form in civilisation, I do not agree with Mr. Trammell in the belief that our 
truest progress is to depend so largely upon the “ multiplication and social 
elevation of educated industries ” ; nor in adopting and working out to their 
conclusion the political ideas of Jefferson, who is the true apostle of progress 
in Mr. Trammell’s opinion, but who nevertheless was the man who did most 
to naturalise Radical ideas on this continent. Nor do I believe our salva- 
tion is to be found in following the lead of France, of which nation Mr. 
Trammell says “she has ever been the vanguard of civilisation: she is 
now, as she has ever been, the best hope of humanity, the light of the 
world.” Mr. Trammell may be of French descent, and I do not wish to 
wound any of his sensibilities ; but much as I admire the noble qualities of 
French character, and the grand achievements that nation has made, I can- 
not accord such a position to her, nor do I think the majority of our country- 
men feel that she is so entirely worthy of emulation as he would have us 
believe. 

Mr. Trammell mentions the triumph of half-universal suffrage in France 
as one of the indications of political progress in the world, so that by impli- 
cation I suppose he regards the still larger extension of the franchise in 
this country as a very hopeful sign for the future, and the removal of all 
political disabilities from the negro a large factor in the new civilisation 
which is to arise in the South. But I submit that the principle of universal 
suffrage has not yet been sufficiently tried to demonstrate its beneficial 
results ; and certainly its fruits thus far on this continent are thought by 
many wise observers to be far from encouraging. We shall at least have to 
wait some time longer before we shall be able to pronounce it an absolute 
blessing. 
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True and enduring civilisation must be founded, not in “ educated indus- 
try” nor in universal suffrage, nor in French political philosophy, which has 
yet produced nothing better than the Commune, but—and why do our 
philosophers shrink from saying it ?— in the Christian Idea. 

Mr. Trammell says “it is only ideas that are truly liberal and that will 
produce salutary results, that take firm hold of the hearts of the people 
and command their support. And herein is the great hope of humanity, that 
only true progressive ideas govern mankind, and that these ideas are the 
product and special care of educated intellect.” This is a very broad state- 
ment, and one which I do not believe to be nearly true. But it is true that 
the idea which is the most truly progressive, and which as yet has produced 
the most salutary results, is the Christian idea, which was ®olishness to the 
“educated intellect” of Greece, and has continued to be a stumbling-block 
to many who call themselves wise in the generations since. But this is the 
idea which is yet to rule; and it will be the root of that civilisation which 
will finally triumph over all others. All men admit that honesty, virtue, 
self-sacrifice, ennoble and contribute to the stability of nations; and Chris- 
tianity is the only system that develops the moral virtues into a passion, an 
enthusiasm; and so when a civilisation is to be remoulded, it is idle to 
speak of “educated industry” as the corner-stone of the new fabric. The 
world has seen what this can do; it tends to materialism, which is the curse 
of modern society. The motto of the regenerated South, if she is ever to 
arise to a new and nobler life, will not be the “omnipotence of labor,” but 
it will be “the omnipotence of right.” And she will commit a cardinal error 
if she undertakes a contest with the North in the material activities and in 
the pursuit of wealth. She will indeed have to work, and work strenuously ; 
but if she stakes her salvation on that alone, she will fail to achieve a worthy 
destiny. What the South has to do, and what any nation ought to do 
always, is to honor God in all its institutions and in all the activities of its 
people, and to be content to suffer worldly loss to do the right. 

Let our young men be taught to labor indeed, but to love honor, integrity, 
and virtue withal, and not to squander their entire energies in the struggle 
for material success. Better far to lag behind other nations in science, in 
wealth, in national fame, and be truer, hardier, nobler in our habits and 
our impulses. Better far that we perish from the earth, than that we suc- 
cumb to this modern materialism which is sapping the springs of all noble 
life. 

There are some of Mr. Trammell’s statements ghich are inaccurate, as 
when he says, “Among the innumerable inventions of modern times, ot one 
is due to Southern thought or labor ; among the thousands of discoveries of 
modern times, zo¢ one is due to Southern genius or experiment.” The in- 
ventors of the mowing-machine and the cotton-gin were Southern men; as 
also was the discoverer who, in his Geography of the Sea, gave the world a 
new science. He errs also in saying Southern civilisation “produced no 
Storys.” Do not Marshall and Taney rank among the foremost of Amer- 
ican jurists? As to the “Bancrofts” and “ Noah Websters,” the South has 
no reason to mourn the dearth of them. And some of his opinions are in- 
consistent, as when he applauds ‘unification in Italy and Germany, and 
deprecates it in the United States as equivalent to centralism and despotism. 
So also when he depreciates Northern civilisation and speaks of the duty 
of the South in contending with it, and yet urges us to imitate those institu- 
tions which largely help to make it what it is, the free public school sys- 
tem, its educated labor, etc. 

I have been led to make these remarks upon Mr. Trammell’s review be- 
cause I believe as he does, that “we are just now at one of those rare junc- 
tures in human affairs when one civilisation abruptly ends and another 
begins.” And it is of vital importance that in making a new start our 
people should be animated with the right principles, and have their ambition 
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fixed upon a noble ideal. And I believe Mr. Trammell, with the best inten- 
tions possible, has suggested a course of action which, though good in its 
place, is not the best for us. His advice needs to be modified and qualified. 
His article makes labor the watchword of our future ; I would make it Chris- 
tian education. I am, Sir, &c., 

LAWRENCE TURNBULL, 


CHECKERWORK. 


When the languid Summer breeze 
Sways the foliage of the trees,— 
Foliage bright with splendor won 
From an oriental sun,— 
See, upon the ground displayed, 
Checkerwork of light and shade ! 
Swift as shuttle in the loom 
Sunbeams shimmer through the gloom, 
And the pensive eye perceives, 
Traced upon the sward below, 
Shape and movement of the leaves 
As they flicker to and fro, 
Goldenly, like harvest sheaves 
Glinting in the morning glow. 
Shade and sheen alternate pass 
Lightly over dewy grass ; 
In the dusk its vivid green 
Deepens into enchlorine ; 
Twinkling in the sun it has 
Tenderest tints of chrysoprase ! 
Life is tessellated so,— 
Woof of joy and warp of woe; 
Its divinest tints appear 
When a smile upon a tear 
Calls an iris into view, 
Giviffg heart to hope anew: 
Then a glory gilds the gloom, 
Wakens beauty into bloom, 
Kindles when the tempest lowers 
Courage for the darkest hours ; 
Promises to all who trust, 
Resurrection from the dust ! 


THEO, H. HI. 





[We regret to state that the continuance of Run ¢o Earth has been in- 
terrupted in consequence of severe domestic affliction in the family of the 
author. ] 
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* Wind and Current Charts,” etc., and Professor of Physics in the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 


Maury’s First Lessons in Geography, 63 cts. | Maury’s Physical Geography, (In Preparation.) 
“ The World We Live In, - $1.25, “ Wall Maps, - per Set, $10.00. 
bd Manual of Geography, - 2.25. 


These School books are offered to the public emphatically ufon their merits. They have all been written by the 
eminent geographer whose name they bear, while having access to the finest Libraries of Europe, and enjoying the aid 





of some of the most successful, practical educators on both sides of the Atlantic. He has lavished upon them his best 


and maturest thoughts, and his most unsparing pains. 


A striking feature in all the books of this Series is, that while they of course eschew the sectional partisanship that 
lurks in thé pages of so many Northern School books, they may be used, as indeed they ave actually and happily used 
at the North, by teachers and schools of every political caste. 

It is, however, very true that this Series was specially designed to give to the geographical resources and importance 
of the South that due prominence to which it is entitled, but has heretofore hardly received. 

Waiving what may be said of the Series on all these grounds, the publishers respectfully but boldlychallenge the 
sharpest scrutiny and comparison of the books as to their scientific and literary merits, the excellence of their mechani- 
cal execution (including paper, typography, and binding), and the cheapness of their cost. 

By the novel plan of taking the beginner upon voyages round the world, and upon journeys through the different 
countries, the author first fixes and fastens the attention of his scholar with all the charm of romance. When this is 





done, by an arrangement of topics which is /e/¢ to be that of a master, the great facts of geography are displayed in 


groups, so as to aid the memory by a natural association. 


With a mind not burdened, but quickened and informed, the 


upil is encouraged and taught how to educe the Jrinciples of his science out of the facts and phenomena known to 
im — in a word, he is taught to think, to philosophize for himself. Geography, in this system, is photographed on the 


memory 


Com. Maury’s style is celebrated for its popularity and simplicity. In his School Geographies he speaks as an eye- 
witness of what he has seen, and not what he has compiled. His books are magnificently illustrated with choice pic- 
tures, and enriched with charts and maps of unsurpassed beauty and clearness. 

They are the /reshest and best Geographies published—books which mark an era in the study of the science ; and 
which, in the words of a well-known and accomplished teacher, ‘* are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and 
simple freshness of style, which must ever render them attractive to the young ; they will be used by all who wish to 
teach Geography as a science, as something to make pupils think, and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts.’’ 


A FEW WORDS FROM TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


From Mrs. ¥. T. Benedict, New York City. 
*“*L am so much pleased with the plan of Maury’s Geog- 
raphies, that I shall introduce the series in my school.” 


From Richard L. Carne, A. M., Supt. Public Schools, 
Alexandria Co., Va. 


“*Mavury’s First Lessons’ and ‘THE WORLD WE 
LIvE IN,’ we have been using in our Junior classes since 
their first publication. Not teaching them myself, I had 
not been particularly struck with their merits until our 
last final examination, when the extraordinary remem- 
brance the little boys retained of their geograpby, more 
than any other lesson, was so remarkable that I could 
not but notice it, and was forced to the conclusion that 
these books must be the best used in the school.” 


From Prof.T. T. Eaton, Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 

“It seems to me that the fact that Commodore Maury 
prepared the Geographies would be sufficient to cause 
every Southern teacner to adopt them immediately. 
Moreover, he prepared them in London, with all the 
charts, books and papers of the Royal Geographical 
Society at his command, an advantage not enjoyed by 
any of the authors whose works are now in use amon 
us. He has invested the science of geography, whic 
children generally consider very dry. with a new interest. 
I took up the * Intermediate’ with the intention of glanc- 
ing through it, so as to form an idea of the plan adopted 
and the thoroughness of the work; but once beginning, 
I read on and on. so much interested that I found it diffi- 
cult to lay itdown. It will be a new era in our schools 
when scholars can find geography a pleasant volume.” 


From Prof. Eliste Charlier, New York City. 
“My pupils declare that they like the Manual, and 
their teacher says the same.” 


From D. Lee Powell, M. A., Prin. Southern Fem. Sem., 
Richmond, Va. 

“ The judicious and instructive combination of Geog- 
raphy, Geology, and Natural History in Maovry’s Geog- 
raphics, secure for them such popularity among the 
pupils that I shall continue to use them.” 





From Prof. N. R. Maxwell, Mooringsport, La, 


“ I have never seen anything equal to Maury’s Gro@e- 
RAPHIES. In my opinion they will work a complete rev- 
olution in that branch of study.” 


From the Mobile Times. 

“ Commodore Maury is probably the very Mghess living 
authority on the principles of geography; and these 
works prove that he is no less skilifalin adapting its de- 
tails to the comprehension of the juvenile intellect than 
in the investigation and elucidation of its laws.” 


From Prof. Turner Vaughan, La Guardo, Tenn. 
“To say I am well pleased with Maury'’s G bies 
dea ; and 80 will 


does not define my position — I am satis 
be the schools.” 


From William Park, Esq., Salem, Ala. 
“Maury's First and Second Geographies are so ver 
graphic and attractive in style, and so surpassingly ric! 
and beautiful in illustration, that to be admired they need 
but to be seen.” 


From Prof. S. M. Gaines, Alien Lodge Fem. College, 
Glasgow, Ky. 
* The Geographies (Maury’s) are superior to any I have 
met with during the period of twenty-five years in which 
I have been engaged in teaching.”’ 


From Rev. ¥. Lane Borden, Harpersville, Ala. 


** Maury's first two Geographies have been used in our 
school, and I regard them as incomparably superior to 
any others I have seen.” 


From Prof. W.S. Dudley, Principal of East Florida 
Seminary. 

“Tam using his (Maury’s) First Lessons and Interme- 
diate, and am so thoroughly convinced of their superior- 
a — all others, that I could not be induced to dispense 
with them.” 


For fuller information, specimen pages, etc., send for our ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, which we shall be happy to send free toany teacher or school-officer requesting it. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


155 and 157 Crosby Street, New York, and 54 Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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The most Extensive Printing 
House in the South. 











Book, Job & ESTABLISHED 


1850. 


164 Newspaper | a 
Baltimore St., Adams Exp. Building, | PRRIN'LIN G.| 


BALTIMORE. 


































=—— 


The reputation of this firm for superior Printing, 
has only been acquired by sparing no pains 
or expense in keeping up with the 
times ; and the liberal patronage 
bestowed is evidence that 
their efforts are 
appreciated. 













A. L. Innes, Jr. 
J. Newton Gregg. 














Being now more fully prepared to 
execute orders in their line with promptness, 
are determined to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 
For the better class of printing, we are constantly 
in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery ; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 





Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, dc., 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may Lene ' 
follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies = = 
the conclusion, that this is not only the better course, but {at the 
same time the most agreeable to all concerned. 





PRINTERS 
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F. W. CHRISTERN,’ 


Foreign Bookseller & Importer, 
No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 

A gent for the Revue pes Deux Monpses in A merica. 
Subscription, $18.50 per annum. 


Catalogues Sent Gratis on any Desired Specialty. 













Tue Largest Metal Price 
Carrent in the World is the 
IRON WORLD AND MANU- 
FACTURER. Accurate quo- 
tations and reports of sales of 
HARDWARE and metats in 

bh, New York, Bos- 
Cincinnati, 


reported. Ac- 
‘ knowledged phe set journal 
of the metal trades. On! 
00 per year. No hardware dealer can afford to do withont it. 
very machinist and metal worker should take it. Gives more 
illustrations of new machinery than the Scientific American. 
t four weeks on TRtat for 25 cents. ae Address 
IRON WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
Inon Wortp Botoine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sunt on Teta three months 
for 25 cents. The AMERI- 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE is 
one of the finest publications 
in the world. ‘ontains 16 
ages, or 64 columns of read- 
ing matter, designed to inter- 
est, instruct aud advance the 
best interests of workingmen. 

Illustrations of prominent 

workingmen in each issue.— 
. Numbers its thousands of sub- 
scribers. Only $1.50 per 

r, or on trial three months for 25 cents. Write your name, 
‘own, County and State plainly, enclose the money, and address 

IRON WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
Iron Wortp Buttprne, Pittaburgh, Pa. 
Agents wanted on Salary or Commission. 


\NERY & 
Ws 1872. Up 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c 
ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash Ribbons, 
VELVET RIBBONS, NECK TIES, 
Bonnet Silks, Satins, Velvets and Crapes, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, Frames, &e, 
Straw Bonnets, and Ladies’ and Children’s Hats, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 

And in connecting Warerooms 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Setts, Handkerchiefs, 
VEILING, HEAD NETS, &c., &c. 

Nos. 237 & 239 Baltimore St,, Baltimore, Md. 























These goods are manufactured by us or bought for 
Cash directly from the European and American Manu- 
facturers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in 
variety and cheapness in any market. 

Orders filled with care, promp and despatch 








THs 


Cr. Louis Cuaistian Apvocate 


HAS CONSOLIDATED WITH 


THE BALTIMORE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


And is under the Editorial Management of 
Rev. Thomas M, Finney, St. Louis, 


Wenow offer a RELIGIOUS PAPER unsurpassed 
in the Country for Originality and Purity of 
Matter; furnishing the Latest Church News, 
and coming up in all respects to the standard 
requirements of a FIRS?-CLASS WEEKLY 
FAMILY PAPER. 


OUR EDITORIALS 


Are Strong and Piquant. 


OUR SECULAR DEPARTMENT 


Will be read with interest by all. 


OUR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

Is a faithful review of the St. Louis Markets, 
and will be found of great value to our Country 
Readers. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


SOUTH-WESTERN BOOK & PUBLISHING CO. 


Nos, 510 & 512 Washington Ave., St, Louis. 
BALTIMORE OFFICE—No. 8% ST. PAUL ST. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single Copies, one year, in advance... $200 
Clubs of Fifty, one year, each........ «.. 175 
Clubs of One Hundred, one year, each... 150 
To Preachers, Traveling and Local...... 100 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Single Insertion, per line.......... 25 cents. 
; ») os 


Four times, per line, each time. 
Three months, “ - ° 





Six months, “ eo ss eeceee 6 
Twelve months,“ * ose * 
Special Notices,“ # oso ccae = 
Editorial and Business Notices, 

Per lime... ccccccces cocccccceseccee DD 


Every other week advertisements, add 50 per 
cent. 

Advertisements of literary institutions with- 
a oe bounds of patronising Conferences, half 

rice. 

° All advertisements are counted by space, 
(solid agate type.) 

Kemittances must be made in drafts, post- 
office money orders, or registered letters, 

All communications for the columns of the 
paper, should be addressed, as heretofore, to the 
Editor at St. Louis, except such as it may be 
convenient or otherwise preferable to forward 
to the Editor at Baltimore. A|l letters on busi- 
ness, direct to the Company, or to 


LOGAN D. DAMERON. 
President and Manager. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
(RICHMOND, VA. 


This is one of the OLDEST AGRIOULTURAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in high 
esteem by the Farmers of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per Annum, IN ADVANCE. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 
(8 As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country.“@8 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 








TERMS. 
Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not paid within the first two months, $4. 


Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 


Richmond, Va. 


THE AGE. 
DAILY AND WHEEEKLY. 


The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania. 








Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed, Unequalled. 


ay ory / made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all ite features. 
The DAILY reaches those who take and read ao other paper, 

The DAILY contains able editoriais, all the latest loeal, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cable, New York and Washington Correspondests, etc. 

The * DAILY AGE” is respected by all — even its political opponents. 

A welcome visitor to the counting-room, the workshop. and the home circle. 

The WEERLY goes throughout Pennsylvania, the Middle States, and the entire South. 

The WEEKLY combines literature with news of the day. In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
Ladies and Children, Agricultural Items, Sunda: Reading, etc. 

The ‘“* WEEKLY AGE" is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
WEEKLY. 











FOr ONE FOBT... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscceseoes $800 Onecopy, one year.......... coos io -$ 150 
For six months.. -- 42% Ten copies, one year..... o 12 50 
For three months... ......--+++ +. 225 Twenty copies, one year...... 

For less period, (per MONth).......-ceeeseee eonereeres 1 00 


When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year 





89” Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post O, Orders, payable to the order 
of the Publishers, being safer, ure preferable to any other mode af r tance. All who send money by Express must 
prepay Express charges. 

SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications shou!d be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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. . . ‘ 
HIs periodical (formerly the New Ec.ectic) is now THE ONLY LITERARY - y 


MAGAZINE published in the South; and as such, it is the aim of the publishers 
to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 
literature, and the exponent of the best talent and culture of our people — hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 
nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages. 

Ample space is devoted to /ighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
a welcome guest in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 
the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon, Chas, Gayarré, Prof. C Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Sidney Lanier, 
Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof, W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R, L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, J. H. Myrover, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, Prof. Thos. R. Price, “ Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H, Hayne, “ Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, ** Elzey Hay. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


Terms:—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To Clergymen and Teach- 
ers $3.00. For club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. ‘ 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


BALTIMORE. 


Wma. Hanp Browne, £difor. 


t ' 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSHUIM 


—OFr THE 


GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE. 


xv 








Pe 


1 T is proposed to establish in connection with the STATE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
4 CULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS, an INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM, to 
1 contain models of improved agricultural implements and machines, products of 
J agriculture, products of manufacture and the mechanic arts generally, representing 
as far as possible all industrial interests. This appeal is therefore made to the 
public, not alone to Georgians and the people of the South, but to all interested in 
Industrial Education, to aid us in this endeavor by sending to the Museum of the State 
College whatever may illustrate Agriculture, Manufactures, or any of the Mechanic Arts. 
We solicit models of machines of any character; models of bridges; plans and pho- 
tographs of buildings, bridges, ete. ; minerals, specimens of ores; specimens of woods; 
products of agriculture; products of manufactures, exhibiting as far as possible the 
various stages of preparation; and generally whatever may illustrate the industrial arts. 
Donations will be acknowledged by publication in the Catalogue. Direct all articles 
to President State College, Athens, Georgia, marked ‘‘ for Industrial Museum.” 
The authorities of the following Railroads, viz., Georgia, Western & Atlantic, Atlanta 
& West Point, and Central with its connections, have generously offered to give free 
transportation to all articles designed for this Museum, and it is expected the other 
Railroads of the State will be equally liberal. 


gas All newspapers favorable to the cause of Industrial Education are respectfully 


requested to publish this card. 


Ww. L. BROUN, 












___ Arnens, Ga., June 1, 1872. PRESIDENT, 
BRINLY PLOWS FOUR REASONS 
) Have taken over 250 Premiums at FOR 
_ Fairs throughout the South. Send for 

ps Price Listandesttifostes ADVERTISING 
Esq Deets MAMUPACTUREES: re 

ss .E MA $ . in 

naa priny, miLes & HARDY, | THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 
COLEMAN & ROGERS, FIRST. 


PHARMACEUTISTS, 


178 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 
Qur Mineral Water Department 
EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 
Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 


Kissengen, Vichy, 
Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 
‘ealin: 


gress, 
Becelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, 9, 
Coyner's Sulphur, 
Seltzer, 


Catharines, 
Missisquot, 


Star Saratoga, Alleghany, 


High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, er, 
Empire Saratoga 


Washington, Bitter Kissengen, 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, éc. 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
EX?TKAC'! OF MALT. 

Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPEK TaR. 

Ge Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
and carefully filled. 








We go to thousands who buy that which you 
offer for sale. 
SECOND. 
Weadvertise no humbugs, but offera medium 
for the exclusive use of the BUSINESS MAN. 


THIRD. 

We are the ye organ of a large and 
influential list of Southern and Western con- 
tributors, and commend our patrons to them 
and to their friends, 

FOURTH. 

We charge no more than our services are 
worth, our rates being lower than any other 
aaa publication of the kind in the coun- 
ry. 


4—3-Send for a specimen number, and ask our 


rates. 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


PUBLISHERS, 
166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
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PrP. HANSON FHAISS & CO. 


45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods. Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Style . 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 


ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pali Mali Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—Jiustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Athenaum, $4.25 gold, a year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs. 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 

JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beaut da Pr th q ) 
to the Breath & most delightful Fragrance, and hy fay yt, hh 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGN E--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pi 
pints and quarter pints.) #@”A Liberal Discount to the Trade ged (In pints, half 


* Le N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
} Sy Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
¢. NAMUp 


Nos.3 &4WNorthSt. ” 


ar R ‘oe EL W P Franklin Building, 


MM Directions for Self-Measurement and Samples sent on Application. 4 “Tim OR E> me 
MARYLAND BRANCH 


Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA: 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and Califorma, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Poliey-helders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


























DESHIELDS & COVELL, 
Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND. 














SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


Price list School Desks sent 


CHARLES P. STEVENS, 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


SETTEES for Churches, Halls and Schools. 


on application, Free of Charge. 


SCHOOL DESK, 
The best in the world. 





ZBHBLL’s 
DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, LET- 
TERING, AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO 
THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


EAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, AND PRINTED IN 
Colors, will be completed in twenty-five numbers, 
at fifty cents each, during the year 1872. 


This will be the most Artistic, the Best, the most 
Reliable, and the most Recent. 


No other Atlasin the country can approach itin beauty, 
finish, and reliability. A sample number will be sent to 
any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ZELL’S © 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


The best, latest and cheapest ever published; is the 
only COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the 
war, hence the only one giving any account of the late 
battles, and those who fought them 

Total cost, bound, to subscriber only, $32.00, a saving 
of more than $100 over other similar works. 

fifty cent spec imen number, containing forty pages. 
will be sent free for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers 
wanted. Sold only by subscription. Address, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 


Bap COCK « 


SAN D— *< WI LGox 
PATENT SAFETY ey 
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WATER’ me 
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ATO TAM 


EN SiGINES A BOILERS 


SAW & GRIST MILLS 

MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS’ 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 
POOLE & HUNT, 

Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE. Mo 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 
THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 


117 West Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FUERE wnperatio’ inducements to the business men 
of th 
lat—Lncredibly low rates. 
2a4—First-class Papers. 
3d—The largest tact of any known list. 
4th—Promptitude in filling all orders. 


ONE INCH space in 307 Papers, (29 Dailies,) 
Four Weeks for $170. 


Giving to the advertiser 1220 insertions in Weeklies ant 

696 in Dailies, making 1916 insertions for $17 

Each State and even each Paper taken sepa- 
rately at the very lowest rates. 





Advertising in Religious, Agricultural and 
Scientific Papers a specialty, 


Call on us or write for estimate. THIs WILL CosT rou 
NOTHING, even if you decide Nor to advertise through us. 
Get an estimate made out and judge for yourselves. 
ress, 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 
117 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 


‘* This Firm is active and energetic, and witl be found by adver- 
tisers in every way trustworthy in any matters entrusted to its 
care. —Baltimore Daily Gazette 

** Knowing the character and capacity of the Firm. we most cor- 
dially recommend it to the advertising community throughout the 
country.” — Baltimore Evening Journal. 

“This Agency offers superior advantages to advertisers, and 
furnishes references which should satisfy any as to their reliability. 
We cordially commeud it to the public.” — Baltimore Saturday Vight. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


“1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED. SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS ExpPosiTIoNn of 1867, 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience Was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INsTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
“Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, Gathering, 
.Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringing, Frizzling, 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. 


Locx-StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, & 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
51 & 33 N. Cuaries St., Bactimore, MD. » 28 N. Fire 
, Broapway, New Yorx. , 
ae Gree St., PHILADELPHIA. 











‘Baltimore, Ma. 


TURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE. SHIRT, 


a any ee evens.» Ferheet Fis te ll Forsns. 


30,000 Customers aireddy” fitted, and we are now filling orders at| 
| the rate. of 2,400 Dozen annually. : 


SAMPEE SHIRTS. MADE ON APPROVAL. 
We append the names 0 é S fohowing gentlemen, who with hundreds of 


| others, bane Weg us. ee ts orders : 


Hon. A. iy —_ 8, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis, Md. aot Cc. K. NELSON, OTP 
« G. ANDES. elect Oley. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland. . B. DANGERFIEL 
Col, E. % OAW . Georg bas " My ‘A “RMAN, ne eettrs. Va...) 
“ R.M. JOUNS STON ue 
E. R. DORSEY. Caree. 8. Cc. Rew, J 
| pr. GEO. C. COOPER, U J. Ww. BUTE Alexandria, Va. 
Fo 7 WILE, Fayetteville, N.C. 
goa. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. jwo Re Cc a ARIE. Ellicott City, Md. Hon; A. HAR D 
E. A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHIEBLL, aay geet J.M. HERNDON, Ered¢ 


Directions for Measuring. 
Measure sige of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulder or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kine of Collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State i ‘a tall or stout figure: 


“WEDDING < OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C, 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 




















